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KK%#HE great Number of Volumes 
88 T & which the preſs has produced on 

this ſubject, may, perhaps, ren- 
E der ſome apology neceſſary for 
the publication of this; hich, however, 
the Author is not inclined to make. - Since- 
rity needs little ceremony—He does not 
want to impoſe upon mankind, but to ſerve 
them; and this book, which is publiſhed 
for their uſe, they are welcome either to re- 
ccive or reject, as is agreeable to their in- 
tereſt or inclination. 

He is ſenſible that little applauſe is to be 
obtained by compiling a HisToRyY of Eng- 
land out of the many already extant, ſince 
the task is rather mechanical, than intellec- 

.- a tual, 
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tual, and depends more on the hand than 
the head : But if it ſhould be found that, 
within ſo ſmall a compaſs, he has inſerted 
intereſting facts, which are omitted in larger 
volumes ; cleared up many obſcure and am- 
biguous paſſages, and delivered all the eſ- 
ſential parts of our hiſtory in a conciſe, 
diftint and entertaining manner, without 
party reflections or aſperity, his little work, 
we preſume, will be intitled to ſome regard 
from the public; and, tho' intended princi- 
pally for youth, will be read by thoſe of 
more advanced ycars and experience. 
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N E HE pens of many learned men have 

been employed to account for the 
* T Wo firſt peopling of this iſland, and to aſ- 
E . of certain whether its inhabitants were 
* Aborigines, or from what country it 
was Colonized; and tho' a diſquiſition of this kind 
is beſide our preſent purpoſe, and not to be ex- 
pecied in the compaſs of this Volume, yet a 
curſory view of what the learned have ſaid on 
the ſubject will not, we preſume, be dilagree- 
able to our readers. 


After the deluge, the three ſons of Noah re- 
paired the loſs of mankind, and repleniſhed the 
earth with new inhabitants. Shez, it is ſuppoſed, 
repeopled Aſia; Ham, Africa, and Japbet all Eu- 
rope. Admitting this, and that the ancient Britons 
were the deſcendants of Japhet, we are ſtill in 
the dark with reſpect to the firſt peopling of this 
iſland ; for Zaphet's offspring, however fruitful, 
could not have repeopled ſuch an amazing tract 


of 
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of land, but in a 'ong courſe of years; and as this 
iſland is at a great diſtance from the plains of 
3 where Babel was built, and whence the 
ſons of Noah are ſuppoſed to have departed and 
taken their different progreſſes, tis reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe even if we allow the B-itons to be the de- 
ſcendants of Japhet) that the iſland was peopled 
by ſome nation from the continent : but what 
nation that was, is the — queſtion, and has 
been long a matter of diſpute among the learned. 
Some have been extravagant enough in their 
conjectures to {uppoſe it was colonized by Sa- 
mot hes, or Dis, one of the deſcendants of Japhet, 
about 200 years after the flood. There are 
others who have drawn the whole feries of 
Britiſb Princes from Brutus, to the entrance 
of Julius Cz/ar ; and theſe ſeem to have kept 
within the pale of probability, and to have laid 
the beſt foundation for their aſlertions, which, 
according to Milton, have been defended by 
many, and denied utterly by few: They not 
only bring the Britons from noble anceſtry, 
but endeavour to make them of one original 
with the Romans; as they repreſent Brutus to 
be the grandſon of Aſcanius, whoſe father was 
' LEneas, 


But theſe are only conjectures, and tis yet un- 
certaia what people firit took poſſeſſion of the 

. Mland, tho' ve may reaſonably conclude that a 
great part of it was, in the early ages of mankind, 
peopled by the Pher:icians, whoſe pedigree the 
reat Bochartus derives from Anah, and learnedly 
proves from the identities of their names, ſitu- 
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ations, languages, inſtitutions, arts, manners, 
cuſtoms, gods, rites and ceremonies, that they 
were the ſame with the Canaanites, the land of 
Canaan being familiariy called the land of the 
Phaenicians, and the Phanicians the Carannites, 
an example whereof we have in St Mattheæo's 
Goſpel, where the woman Rahab is called a Ca- 
naanite; and by St. Mark's Interpretation, is 
made a Syrophænician; which clearly demon- 
ſtrates that they were both of one original. Theſe 
were the people ſo generally famed for promot- 
ing commerce, and diſtributing arts and iciences 
through the then known world, and that which 
ſo — render'd them ſkiltel in navigation, was 
not only their ambition of Empire, or their natu- 
ral genius to maritime affairs ; but the neceſlity 
they were under of inventing the beſt and ſafeſt 
means of eſcaping the hands of 7o/ua, who 
perſecuting them with an army of Maelites, had 
driven them into a part of the earth, too narrow 
to contain ſo great and numerous a body; they 
therefore built themſelves ſtore of good ſhipping, 
and came from Tyre and Sidon, to ſeek their for- 
tunes in other countries, They took poſſeſſion 
of ſeveral places bordering upon the Mediterra- 
X nean (ea, and other parts of Europe, Afia and A. 
Frica; and being accuſtomed to navigation and 
merchandizing, by which they had greatly en- 


* That the Pbænicians had poſſeſſion of part of Africa, 
appears by two pillars of ſtone found in the kingdom of 
Tangier, not far from the Straits mouth, with a Pbæ- 
nician inſcription, importing that they (that is to ſay, the 
people who erected theſe pillars) flew from the face of Jo= 
ſhua the ſon of Nave, E 
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riched their city of Tyre, they ventured to ſail 
thro the Straits of Gibraltar in purſuit of new diſ- 
coveries, and arriving at the iſles of Sci/ly, called 
afterwards by the Greeks the Caſſiterides, they 
traded with the inhabitants for tin, lead, and 
ſkins, for which they gave them in exchange 
earthen pots, ſalt, and brazen wares. Finding 
the ſweets of this trade, which they endeayour- 
ed to keep ſecret from the buſy Greets (who were 
alſo become merchants, and about to rival them 
in commerce) they proceeded farther into Corn- 
wall, Dewonſhire, and other parts of this iſland, 
where they planted colonies of their own, and 
gaye it the name of Yratanac, which inthe Phe» 
nician tongue ſignifhes a country or field of tin. 


But notwithſtanding their care to conceal this 
trade, the Grecians, on Gr about the time of the 
declenſion of the Phaænician ſtate, by ſome means 
found out this ſource of wealth, and began to 
trade in theſe parts, when, agreeably to the va- 
nity and fraud of their nation, which endeavoured 
to fix the honour of all primitive knowledge on 
their own anceſtors, they new-modelled the names 
of places, and of things they had learned from 
the Phenicianz, accorcing to their own idiom, or 
quite changed them in ſound tho' not in ſignifi- 
cation, whence this iſland which had been cal- 
led Bratanac by the Phœniciaus, obtain'd from the 
Grecians the name of Britannia. And this ſeems 
to be the caſe likewiſe, with reſpe& to the word 
Albion, another name for this iſland, which the 
Greeks claim to themſelves, though it evidently 
appears to have been modelled from the Pheni- 

cian 
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cian word Alben, white (from the white cliffs on 
the coaſt) or from Alpin, which in the Phanician 
tongue ſignifies a ng mountain. And there are ma- 
ny high cliffs where the Phamicians landed, which 
are from them called Pers to this day. And this 
ſeems alſo to account for the names of man 
towns ſo peculiar to that part of the iſland, as 
Penroſe, Penzance, Pengarfick, Penwarron, Pen- 
dennis, Penwyn, Pentuan, Penrack: And the 
name of Tira, or by contraction Tra, fignifying 
in the Phoenician tongue a caſtle, accounts alſo 
for the great number of towns in thoſe parts be- 
ginning with the word Tre, as Treexwoſe, Tre- 
newth, Tregenno, Trevaſcus, Trenona, Treworgan, 
Treliftick, Trefuſus, Tremardart, Tregonoe, in all 
which places it is probable forts or ſmall caſtles 
were built by the Phanicians for the ſecurity of 
their trade, 


There are many other traces of the Phaniciars 
in this part of the country. For Meneg, a great 
part of Cornwall, is of Phœnician derivation, and 
ngniſies kept in by the ſea. And in this Peninſula, 
which retains its Phanician name, there is a for- 
tification of ſtones only, without cement and 
mortar, agreeably to the manner of the eaſtern 
nations. This rude heap of ſtones the inha- 
bitants to this day call Erth, from the lake 
on which its lies, for the Phænicians called 
all lakes Arith : But the truth of the Phan. 
cians being here, does not depend upon con- 
jecture, but is authenticated by the concurrent 
teſtimony of many ancient authors, who gene- 
rally agree that Lercules fon of Demarus, King 
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of Tyre, having left that city with a large body 
of his countrymen, and poſſeſſed himſelf of 
part of Italy, Spain, and of the African coaſt, 
and built ſeveral cities on the * Straits of Gi- 
braltar, diſcovered the Weſtern Sea long before 
the Trojan war; ſoon after which, it is ſuppoſed 
this iſland was alſo diſcovered, and probably by 
himſelf ; for his {kill in navigation was ſo great, 
that the Grecians | called him the God of the ſea, 
and the Phænicians gave him the name of Ma- 
cariah or Terrible. There are likewiſe other things 
that favour this conjecture, for as upon the ſea 
coaſt of Belgium (which he conquered as well as 
Iberia there was an altar inſcribed to Hercules, 
ſo in Devonſhire there was a promontory called 
by his name, which to this day retains ſomethin 
of it in two little towns, Hatloau, or Hertland, 
alias Herton, as alſo in the Promontory itſelf 
called Herty point. 


After his death he was worſhipped as a God 
by many nations, and in Britain by the name of 
Ogmius. At Hart/oww, which is ſuppoſed to take 
its name from Hercules, many effigies of him have 


*The rocks of Gibraltar are in the ancient hiſto- 
ries, generally called either Hercules's Pillars, or the Rock 
of Congueſt. 

t The Phenician and Grecian HexcuLEs are by moſt 
ancient authors ſuppoſed to be the ſame ; and conſidering 
how amazingly great the voyages and exploits of Hercules 
muſt appear to the nations in that Age of the world, it is 
no wonder that the Greeks, who were ever fond of fame, 
ſhould in the courſe of time adopt him for their country- 


man, 
been 
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been dug up. He was depicted, drawing a mul- 
titude of men after him, with golden chains pro- 
ceeding from his mouth and faitened to their 
ears, to ſhew his eloquence ; and a globe in one 
hand, with a compaſs in the other, to ſhow his ex- 
cellent ſcill in geometry and aſtronomy. I his is a 
relation of the Hu, Pharmician Hercules called Og- 
mius,as far as it concerns our preient purpoſe; as for 
his great labours and atchievemeucs, theſe we have 
purpoſely omitted, becauſe they ieem not to be 
real actions but allegorics ; the explication of 
which requires rather a ſkilful mythologiſt, than 
an honeſt hHiſtorian. His credit was undoubted- 
ly great in thoſe primitive ages of the world, 
which made ſo many of the ſucceeding heroes 
fond of aſſuming his name. Many of his ex- 
ploits, we may — were worthy of eternal 
memory; but here we are to bewail the ſuperſti- 
tion of the people of thoſe times, who never 
thought they ſufficiently magnified the dignity 
of thoſe they deſigned to praiſe, unleſs th 
ſtretch'd their atchievements beyond all ker 
of credibility, 


Hence it appears that this country was colo- 
nized by the Phænicians, but how it was ori- 
ginally peopled is yet uncertain, and 1s a piece 
of ignorance that we muſt bequeath to our ſue- 
ceſſors in the manner our anceſtors have left it 
us. That there were inhabitants here u hen the 
Phenicians firſt diſcovered the country, is aliow- 
ed by all hiſtorians; and Cz/ar tells us hat the 
iſles of Sci/ly were peopled by Germans ; but in 
this conjecture even the great Czjar himſelf 

might 
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might be miſtaken. However, as the account 
he nas given us of this iſland, and its ancient in- 
habitants, is perhaps, in general, very juſt, and 
the only one that can be depended on, we ſhall 
begin our His rox with that period of time, 
when it was invaded by the Reymans. | | 
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CHAS, EL 


Of Enclavp before the inpaſion of JULLUs 
SAR, 


te} R ITATN, which was originally cal- 
led Albion, as we have obſerved, 
2 


from the white cliffs that are ſeen 
5 from the oppoſite ſhore of the con- 

tinent, was but little known to the 
reſt of the world before the invaſion of Julias 
Cz/ar. The men at the time of his invaſion 
were generally tall and well proportioned, and 
the women were diſtinguiſhed by their fair com- 
plexions, and the delicacy of their features: 
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They were remarkable for their yellow hair, 
which both the men and women wore long ; the 
men, however, ſhaved all the face except the up- 
per lip : ſome were covered with the ſkins of 
beaſts, and others went entirely naked ; but had 
their bodies painted of a ſky colour with the 
Juice of woad, and adorned with the figures of 
ſuns, moons, ſtars, flowers, trees, and animals, 
ſomewhat in the manner here repreſented. They 
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lived chieflyon milk andthe fleſh of the beaſts they 
killed in hunting ; and ſet little value on corn. 
The whole country was extremely populoas, and 
abounded with wild and tame cattle ; but their 
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houſes were meanly built, and ſcattered in an 
irregular manner; for as whoever ſettled upon 
an uncultivated ſpot, was eſteemed the only pro- 
prietor, every man fituated himſelf according 
to his pleaſure, either as he was invited by the 
fertility of the ſoil, or the advantages of wood 
and water. They had however, ſome inland 
towns, which were placed in the midſt of woods, 
ſurrounded and fenced about with a ditch and 
rampart ; and others on the coaſt, for the advan- 
tage of trading with ſuch foreigners as came from, 
the continent to exchange their commodities for 
the tin and hides, for which this iſland was fa- 
mous. They had the happineſs of being fituated 
in a pleaſant and fertile country, ſurrounded by 
the ſea, well watered with rivers, and abound- 
ing with all the neceſſaries of life: but they were 
idolaters, and their language, cuſtoms and reli- 
gion, nearly reſembled thoſe of the Gauls, who 
were placed on the ſhore of the oppoſite conti- 
nent. In their religion and laws they were en- 
tirely under the government of the Druids, F 
Bards, and Eubates. 

The authority of the Druids was almoſt abſo- 
Jute ; for they were held in ſuch veneration, that 
even a malefactor could not be put to death 
without their conſent. They were a ſuperior 
order of prieſts, and the principal legiſlators : 
They taught that every thing derives its origin 
from Heaven ; that fouls are immortal, and 


F So called from the Britiſh word Deru, or from the 
Greek &pvs, both ſignifying an Oak, their ſacred places be- 
ing groves of oaks ; or perhaps from the miſletoe that grows 


on oaks, which was held in great veneration by them for 
its medicinal virtues; 
2 that 
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that thoſe of the wicked paſs into other bodies, 
till they are completely purified ; but that there 
is another world, and that they who kill them- 
ſelves to accompany their dying friends, will 
live with them there. The Druids alſo offered 
ſacrifices to their idols, and on particular occa- 
ſions, even human victims. 

The Bards were prieſts of an inferior order, 
who celebrated the praiſes of their heroes in 
verſes and ſongs, which they adapted to muſic, 
and ſung to their harps. 

The Eubates applied themſelves to the ſtudy 
of philoſophy, and by obſerving the ſtricteſt rules 
of virtue and temperance themſelves, were 
thought ſufficiently qualified to inſtruct and re- 
prove others. 

At Julius Cæſar's invaſion the country was 
divided into many diſtin& governments, each of 
which was under the power of a petty Prince; of 
which there were ſeventeen from the channel to 
the Tyne; and from that river to the utmoſt 
bounds of the north, the eaſtern part was inhabi- 
ted by the Pi, who were ſo called from their 
painting their bodies, and the weſtern by the 
Scots. The people were brave and warlike ; but 
- unacquainted with military diſcipline : Their 
ſtrength chiefly conſiſted in their foot, tho' upon 
occahon, they could bring great numbers of 
horſe into the field. I heir common arms were 
ſhort ſpears, with a round braſs bell, faſten- 
ed to the end, which at the beginning of the 
fight they ſhook in order to terrify the enemy ; 
they had alſo large heavy ſwords, and ſmall 
ſhields. In the beginning of a battle they fought 
in chariots, which had ſharp ſcythes faſtened to 
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ends of the axle- trees: with theſe they made 
fierce charges upon the enemies ranks, and were, 
25 Cæſar obſerves, ſo expert in the management 
of them, that they could turn ſhort, or ſtop their 
horſes on the declivity of a ſteep hill: but when 
they were mixed among the enemy, they fought 
on foot, and upon occaſion retired to their cha- 
riots, whence they annoyed the enemy with their 
arrows, 


CHAT I 


From the landing of JuLtus CxsaR, to the end 
of the Roman government in BRITAIN. 


H E firſt blow that was ſtruck at the li- 

berties of Britain, was at Cæſar's landing 
about Richborough in Kent, on the 26th of Augu/t, 
in the 54th year before the Chriftian Ara, when 
the naked undiſciplined inhabitants of this iſland 
made a brave and noble defence againſt the Ro- 
Arcus, Who were clogthed in armour, ſkilled in 
all the arts and ſtratagems of war, and had the 
belt diſciplined troops in the world. The Bri- 
tous expected Cæſar, and therefore had prepared 
to oppoſe him. All the petty ſtatꝭs had united 
under one commander, named Caſfbelan, elected 
for the preſervat· on of the whole. F Their love 
of liberty inſpired them with a courage equal to 


t Their love of liberty prevented Cæſar from making 
a conqueſt of the iſland, tor though he made the beſt of 
his ſtory, yet the Rmans themſelves did not look upon 
Hritain as a conquer'd country. Nay, Lucan accuſes him 
with turning his back upon the Britons, and Horace, Ti- 
Bullys and Tacitus hint, that in their days the Britons were 
Coniideced as a tres and unconquered people, 
X that 
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chat of deſpair; they ran into the ſea to attack 
the Roman gallies, and by their intrepidity ſtruck 
the invaders with terror. At length the Roman 
Standard- bearer caſt himſelf into the water, and 
was followed by the ſoldiers, from the fear of 
the greateſt diſhonour that could happen to them, 
the loſs of their ſtandard. 'T he Romans were great- 
ly annoyed in landing, 'till they formed their 
ranks, but their regular diſpoſition then obli- 
ged the Britons to retire, though without being 
purſued. 

Cz/ar, however, was ſo far from making a 
conqueſt of Britain, that he only paid it two ſhort 
viſits with various ſucceſs ; and was glad, after 
having taken Verulam, now called St. Albans, 
which was Caſſibelan's chief town, to depart, 
upon obtaining the promiſe of an annual tri- 
bute to Rome, which, however, was never paid. 
Nor did Auguſtus, Tiberius, or Caligula, though 
they often threatened it, ever {end any for- 
ces into Britain. But what Rome could not 
accompliſh by conqueſt, ſhe effected by policy. 
The intercourſe between the Britons and Gauls 
made the former very familiar with the Romans, 
to whom the latter were ſubject. The Britons, 
after the example of the Romans, made improve- 
ments in the civil arts; but at the ſame time they 
loſt that love of virtue and independency which 
had animated their anceſtors, and were no longer 
unanimous in the defence of liberty ; their 
Princes, jealous of each other, inſtead of uniting, 
made inteſtine wars, and their civil diflenfions 
made them fall an eaſy prey to the Romans, for 
Britain was conquered by Claudius in the year 43 
and 44, and became a Roman province. _ 
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The Britons, however, made ſeveral ſtruggles 
to recover their liberty ; they choſe the brave 
Cara&acus their commander in chief; but after 
a great battle fought in the year 50, they were 
defeated by Suetonius ; Caractacus with his wife 
and daughter were carried to Rome, and with their 
attendants were led in a ſort of triumphal proceſ- 
ſion before the Emperor Claudius. When Carac- 
tacus made a bold and animated ſpeech, which 
fo affected the Emperor, that he immediately 
pardoned his royal captive, his wife and fa- 
mily. 5 

Afterwards the tyranny of the Roman gover- 
nors made the Britons exert themſelves under 
the injured Boadicea, a woman of royal extrac- 
tion, and of a ſpirit ſuperior to the higheſt emi- 
nence of fortune. Her huſband Praſutagus was 
a Britiſb Prince, who governed under the pro- 
tection of the Romans, and who to preſerve his 
wealth in his family, appointed the Emperor 
Nero his coheir, with his two daughters; whom 
he left under the guardianſhip of their mother: 
but upon that Prince's death, Catus Decianus, 
Superintendant of the imperial Exchequer, took 
poſſeſſion of the whole; had the inſolence to or- 
der Queen Boadicea to be moſt diſhonourably 
beaten with ſtripes, and her daughters to be 
moſt infamouſly raviſhed by the ſoldiers. The 
Britons, who were before provoked by the heavieſt 
grievances, took up arms, and ſeveral Princes 


When Caractacus beheld the riches and grandeur of 
the city of Rome, he reproved the Romans for their avarice, 
and told them, he vas amazed that they, wwho were maſters 
of ſuch glorious things, ſhould be ſo greedy after the mean 
buts and poſſeſſions of the poor Britons, 2 

C 2 united 
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united, under the conduct of the brave and in- 


Jured Boadicea, and with their joint forces a- 
mounting to 120,002 men, ſurprized one of the 
Roman colonies, took and burnt the city, and 
put all the Romans that could be found to the 
{word : following this ſuccels, Boadicea deſtroy- 
ed ſeveral other cities and colonies, and in this 
general maſſacre put to death 70,000 Romans. 
But aftzrwards, in a battle fought with Sempro- 
nius, whoſe army conſiſted of only 10,000 or 
20,000 men, ſhe was entirely defeated, and 8o, oco 
Britons ſlain on the ſpot ; and tho Pradicea eſ- 
' caped, ſhe was ſo affected by her ſhame and loſs, 
that ſhe poiſoned herſelf. 

By this dreadful defeat, which happened in the 
year 61, an end was put to the Britiſb liberties, 
and to all their hopes of ever recovering them. 
The Roman armies were recruited ; freſh colonies 
planted ; and the Roman legions being fill'd up by 
Britons for their wars abroad, the iſland was drain- 
ed of its natural ſtrength, and the Britons diſabled 
from revolting. Several of them, however, choſe 
to relinquiſh their poſſeſſions, and retire into the 
mountains of Wales, and into the north among 
the Scots and Pi4s, rather than live in ſubjection 
to the Roman yoke. Theſe wade a continual war 
on the Romans; while other Britons wore the dreſs, 
ſpoke the language, and ſervilely affected to 
imitate the manners of their conquerors. 

The arms of the Romans were at length car- 
ried into the country of the Caledonians or Scot- 
land, where Agricola, about the year 83, bound- 
ed his conqueſt on the north, by erecting a chain 
of forts from the Frith of Forth to the Frith of 
Cg. But the Pidts and Scots frequently renew- 
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ing their incurſions, and ravaging the Roman 
provinces, ſeveral of the Emperors were obli- 
ged to come over in perſon to oppoſe the efforts 
of their invincible courage. At laſt Severus pe- 
netrated into the country of the Caledaniant, de- 
feated them in ſome engagements; but being 
unable to reduce them, erected a wall, about the 
year 205, which extended from the entrance of 
Solvay Frith in Cumberland to the German fea, 
and was called the P:#s Wall, becauſe it divided 
the P:i&s from the Britons. 

The Britons at laſt ſunk into the loweſt degree 
of degeneracy, were held in a ſtate of ſervitude 
by the Romans, and as the Roman forces and 
great numbers of the ableſt and beſt natives were 
drawn from Britain, on account of the diſputes 
between the ſeveral competitors for the Empire, 
the unconquered P:#s and Scots, ſtill more bold- 
ly infeſted the northern parts, hovering about 
the coalts in little wicker boats covered with 
leather; and ſpreading deſolation and {laughter 
wherever they landed, till being repelled, they 
retired to their northern neſt, watching the next 
occaſion for an invaſion. This was the ſtate of 
Britain, till near the deſtruction of the Roman 
Empire ; when having no longer the Romans to 
ſight their battles, they elected ſeveral Princes, and 
at laſt choſe Yortigern their chief, who with the 
concurrence of the people invited the Saxons to 
come to their aſſiſtance. 

Chriſtianity had been eſtabliſhed in Britain 


ever ſince the converſion of “ Conftantine, about 
E 3 the 


* Itis to be obſerved that the Prit-ns having rebelled 
under their King Coilus, the Emperor Cerſtantius came 
oV 
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the year 318 ; for before that time it had made 
but little progreſs ; but after its having flouriſh- 
ed for above an hundred years, the Chriſtians 
had the misfortune to fall a prey to a foreign 
race of Pagans. 


CHAP, II. 


From the landing of the Saxons in 448, #9 the end 
| of the Saxon Heptarchy in 829. 


H E Saxons to whom the Britons applied 
| for aſſiſtance, were in poſſeſſion of Eaſt and 
et- Frie/iand, Holland, Zealand, Meſiphalia, and 
Saxcny, and the center of their Empire was at 
Brunſwick. They were clad in ſtrong armour ; 
their arms were long ſpears, and ſniall ſhields, 
with ſwords like cutlaſſes. Their cloaths were 
looſe caſiocks, generally made of linen cloth, 
and trimmed with large — wrought of ſeve- 
ral colours. Their hair hung down upon their 
ſhoulders ; and they were remarkable for the 
hardineſs and ſtrength of their bodies, and the 
beauty of their perions. 'Theſe were the men 
who, at:cr they had conquered the country they 
were defired to protect, reared up the ſolid baſis 
of Britiſb liberty. 

Heng iſꝭ and Horſa were appointed to command 
the Saxon troops intended for the relief of Bri- 
tain ; and YVortigern with the conſent of the nation 
abſurdly appointed lands in the iſle of Tharet for 


over himſelf, and, finding King Coilus dead, married his 
fair daughter elena, by whom he had Conſtantine the 
Great, the firſt Cor lian Emperor; who, it is ſuppoſed, 
was taught Chniſtianit, by his mother, the Br:tons having 
received the goſpel ſoon after our Saviour's death. 
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the reſidence and ſupport of theſe auxiliaries, 
who fought their battles, and ſoon increaſing their 
numbers, extended beyond the little limits pre- 
ſcribed them by Vortigern, who marrying Hen- 
gi/t's daughter Rowena, gave him the poſſeſſion 
of Kent. 'T he Saxons now began to grow power- 
ful, and the natives ſaw their miſtake, but ſaw 
it too late. I hey endeavoured to drive the Sax- 
ans out of the iſland, but theſe being reinforced 
from time to time by many thouſands of their 
countrymen ; the eaſtern part of the kingdom 
was ſoon brought under their yoke, and they 
were every day extending their conqueſts; yet the 
ancient inhabitants ſupported themſelves in the 
weſtern parts till the time of Cadwallader, who 
ſeeing his forces ſo diminiſh'd by a plague and 
famine, that he could not make head againſt his 
Enemies, retired into a part of France, called 
fince from his followers Britany, where he con- 
tinued till he found his affairs were quite irreco- 
verable, and then went to Rome and threw him- 
ſelf into a monaſtery where he died. After this 
the Saxons ſoon poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
fouthern part of Britain ( Wales only excepted } 
and gave it the name of England, from the Angles 
the firſt of their nation who came over. 

In proceſs of time, this part of Britain was di- 
vided into ſeven kingdoms, called from their 
number the Heptarchy. Theſe were Kent; Suſſex 
or the kingdom of the South Saxons, comprehend- 
ing Suſſex and Surrey; H efſex, containing Berk- 
fre, Hampſbire, Miliſgirt, Dorſet/ſhire, Somerſetſbire, 
and Devonſbire; Efjex, or Laſ! Saxans, compre- 
hending Midaleſex, Eſſex, and part of Hertford- 
ſhire ; Eafl- Anglia, containing Norfolk, Suffolis 
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and Cambridgeſhire ; Northumberland, containi 
the fix northera counties beyond the Humber ; 
and Mercia, the largeſt of ail, which compre- 
hended the reſt of England, excluive of Wales, 
which was ſtill governed by Britiſb Princes, and 
never brought under their ſubjection. 

Theſe kingdoms were however gradually raiſ- 
ed, and during the growth of the S2x0x power, 
there was 2 ſucceſſion of Briliſb Princes, among 
whom there were ſeveral who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in as glorious a manner againſt the Sax- 
ons, as their heroic anceſtors had done againſt 


the Romans. 


ETHELBERT, King of Kent, was the firſt 
Saxon Prince who embraced Chriſtianity. He was 
braye and ambitious, but attempting to exerciſe 
a ſovereign authority over the other ſeven king- 
doms, in which he was the more likely to ſuc- 
ceed on account of his r with Bertha, the 
daughter of Caribert king of Paris, the other 
Princes became jealous of his power, formed a 
league againſt him, and obliged him to keep 
witkin the limits of his own kingdom. Chriſti- 
anity began again to be introduced into Ergland 
in 597, by the influence of Pertha his Queen, 
who was a Chriſtian, and at whoſe deſire Au 
guſtine, a monk, was ſent from Rome with ſeveral 
other prieſts, by whom £E2he/bert and great num- 
bers of the people were made proſelytes to the 
Chriſtian religion. Auguſline was made the firſt 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury; and by this means 
Chriſtianity was ſoon ſpread through the whole 
Heptarchy ; but as this was done by the com- 
mand of the Pope, the Reman Pontiffs unhap- 
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pily obtained the power of trampling upon 
the liberties of England for many generati- 
ons. 

At length the Sa von Kings making war upon 
each other, ſeveral revolutions were produced, 
and in the year 828, near 400 years after the ar- 
rival of the Saxons, Egbert, King of Weſſex, 
compleated the reduction of the other Saxon 
Kings, and became the ſole Monarch of 
England, after the Heptarchy had laſted 378 
years. | 


CHAP, V. 


From the end of the Heptarchy to the beginning of 
the reign of WILLIAu the CONQUEROR, 


G BERT, who was now the ſole Monarch 
of all the ſeven kinzdoms, was in 829 
crown'd at Wincheſter, King of Britain, by the 
conſent both of the clergy and laity, aſſembled 
in a general council, when a proclamation was 
Publiſhed, ordering, that no future diſtinction 
ſhould be kept up among the Saxen kingdoms ; 
but that they all ſhould paſs under the common 
name of England, Wincheſter was the capital of 
his dominions. However the kingdoms of Nor- 
thumberland, Mercia, and Eafl- Anglia, were go- 
verned by tributary Princes. | 
VhilteF2bert was enjoying the fruits of his con- 
queſt, and had diſbanded his victorious army, and 
the people were beginning to taſte the ſweets of 
peace, the Danes, who during the Heptarchy had 
made ſeveral deſcents upon the Briti/h _ 
uz 
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but were repulſed, and driven back, now came 
with a fleet of thirty-five ſail, and 18,000 men; 
but Ege, who inſtantly prepared to receive 
them, attacked them while they were landing, 
and endeavoured to cut them off, before they 
were well formed, but his ſucceſs did not anſwer 
his expectations. They encamped near the river 
Char, where a battle was fought, and Egbert was 
obliged to retreat, after the loſs of a great part 
of his army : However, notwithſtanding this 
victory, the Danes were ſo afraid of Egbert, that 
they ſoon returned to their ſhips and Jeft the 
iſland; and landing again two years after in 
Cornwall, they were totally defeated ; yet the 
next year the Danes ventured to land again, and 
Egbert again repeated his victory, but died ſoon 
after in the year 836, after having er joy ed his 
conqueſts about eight years. Egbert was the 
firſt and greateſt Monarch of England, and 
was well entitled to the name of Egbert the 
Great. 


ETHELWULEF ſucceeded his father Egbert in 
836, tho' he had before embraced a monaſtic life. 
In the very firſt year of his reign, the Danes 
landed at Seuthampton in 33 ſhips, but were at- 
tacked and routed with great ſlaughter, How- 
ever the next year, making a deſcent upon Port- 
land, a battle was fought, in which many of the 
Engliſb were ſlain, and the Danes left in poſſeſſion 
of the held of battle. In 838 they made ano- 
ther deſcent about Romney in Kent, and again 
obtained a compleat victory, upon which they 
over-run the country ; and the followiag year 

march- 
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marched to Canterbury, Rocheſter, and London &, 
where they committed the moſt monſtrous acts of 
barbaricy. The Danes now never failed to viſit 
England once a year, merely for the ſake of 
plunder ; for they had not yet any thoughts of 
making a ſettlement in the kingdom, but tho” 
they had frequently very ill ſucceſs, and were 
ſeveral times totally routed, yet they were far 
from being diſcouraged ; for in 352 they failed 
up the Thames with 350 ſhips, plundered Canter- 
bury, London, and many other towns, but at laft 
both armies met at O#e/y in Surrey, where after 
a moſt bloody battle, the Exgliſè proved victori- 
ous. As this was the greateſt victory the 
Englih had ever gained, it procured £Ehel- 
au, ſome reſpite, who made uſe of this oppor- 
tunity, to go to Rome, with his younger ſon 
Alfred. Upon his return he married Judith the 
daughter of Charles the Bald, King of France, 
and to avoid a civil war, which was ready to 
break out in favour of his eldeſt ſon, Ethelbald, 
ke gave that Prince a part of his kingdom. He 
died in 858, and left Kent, Suſſex, Surrey, and 
Eſſex, to his ſecond ſon Ethelbert. 


ETHELBALD ſucceeded his father in 857. 
The only remarkable particular in this reign, 


® London is ſuppoſed to have been built in the reign of 
the Emperor Claudius, and about fifty years after the birth 
of our Saviour, for no mention is made of it in the time 
of Julius Ceſar. Tacitus tells us that in Nero's reign it 
was a famous trading town. Arnnal. L. 14. C. 33. In 
the year 349 the walls were built in an oblong ſpace three 

miles in compaſs by Conflantine the Great, 
Was 
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was bis marryitig h's father's widow, Dying 
in 860, he was iuccceded by his brother Ethel- 
bert. 


ETHELBERT imitated the virtues of his an- 
ceſtors, but was unable to free his country from 


the Dares, and after a reign of about five years 
died in 806. 


ETHELRED I. in purſuance of his father's 
will, ſucceeded his brother Ethelbert, tho' that 
Prince left two ſons. His reign was ſhort, 
and from his coronation to his death he was en- 
gaged in a continual conflict with the Dares, 
who now ſettled in England, committed the 
moſt dreadful ravages, and carried all before 
them. This Prince was however remarkable for 
his velour, juſtice, prudence, and piety. He 
died in 871 | 


ALFRED the Great ſucceeded his brother 
Ethelred, tho' that Prince left ſeveral children. 
His virtues and diſtinguiſhed bravery had been 
ſhewn in his brother's life-time, and now en- 
deared him to his ſubjects. He was crowned in 
871, when the Danes were in the very heart of 
his dominions, and all the ſea ports were filled 
with their fleets. After ſeveral battles, with 
various ſuccceſs, 4//red was obliged to diſmiſs 
his very attendants, and having committed his 
wife and children to the care of ſome truſty ſub- 
jets, diſguiſed himſelf, and lived conceal- 
ed in the little iſland of Arhelney in Somer/etfhire. 
At length the Danes, finding that they had no 


"+ enemies to oppoſe them, grew negligent. This 
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invited Alfred's friends to repair to their Prince, 
who reſolving to be ſatisfied, boldly entered the 
Daniſh camp in the diſguiſe of a muſician, and 
even ſtaid there ſeveral days: then returning to his 
friends, his troops were ſecretly aſſembled, and he 
came up with, attacked, and routed the Danes 
with incredible ſlaughter. Thoſe who eſcaped 
fled to a caſtle, but were ſoon compelled to ſub- 
mit. Alfred agreed to let them depart, on 
condition that their leader Guthrun ſhould em- 
brace Chriſtianity : this they readily compiied 
with, and Alfred gave Guthrun the government 
of Eaſt- Anglia in Ee. Alfred now increaſed 
his navy, grew formidable at ſea, and beat many 
of the Daniſh fleets. He fortified his kingdom 
with walled towns and caſtles, propagated the 
civil arts, encouraged polite learning, made many 
excellent laws, inſtituted juries, and eſtabliſhed , 
the plan of a civil conſtitution in Zre/and ; and 
in his reign, juſtice was fo ſtrifily obſerved, that 
we are told bracelets of gold, being hung in the 
highways over night, would be found ſafe in the 

zorning. He was an excellent ſcholar, he 
wrote books for the inſtruction of his people, and 
was one of the greateſt, wiſeſt, and moſt pious 
Princes upon earth. He reigned near 30 years, 
and died in the year goo. 


F.D2 WARD the elder ſucceeded his father AL 


fred inthe year goo. He was not equal to his father 
in learning, tho' he poſieſſed molt of his virtues, 


and excceded him in power and extent of domi- 
nion. He carried on a continual war with the 
Danes, and they, together with the Scotch and 
% elle, were obliged either to ſubmit to his alle- 
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giance, or to court his friendſhip. This great 
Prince died in 925 after a reign of about 24 years. 


ATHELSTAN, the ſon of Edward and Eg- 
avinna, a ſhepherd's daughter, ſucceeded his father 
Edward, Ethelward the legitimate Prince being 
dead, and Edmund the younger being under age. 
He defeated the Danes in many engagements, 
maintained a large fleet at ſea; added ſeveral 
excellent laws to thoſe of AH ed his grand- 
father; cauſed the Holy Scriptures to be tranſ- 
lated into the Saxon language; defeated the 
Scotch and Welh, and was the firſt King of Exg- 
land who had no ſubordinate King under him. 
He died without iſſue in 941, in the 16th year 
of his reign. 


EDMUND I. ſucceeded his brother Athelſtan 
in 941, in the 18th year of his age. He was the 
firſt who made a law for puniſhing robbery with 
death. He was a brave and ſucceſsful Prince, 
but was aſſaſſinated at a feaſt (by a robber whom 
he had formerly baniſhed) in 945. 


EDRED ſucceeded his brother Edmund, tho? 


that Prince left two ſons behind him ; and was 
crowned by the unanimous conſent of the nobi- 
lity and clergy. He ſubdued the Northumbrian 
Danes who had revolted, and died in 955. 


EDWIN or EDWY, the elder ſon of Edmund, 
ſucceeded his uncle Edred, tho' that Prince had 
iſſue living at his death He was but 14 years 
of age when he aſcended the throne, «nd from 


ais graceful perſon was ſurnamed the Fair. 
Dur - 
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Dunſtan, whom this Prince had cheriſhed in his bo- 


ſom, inflamed the people againſt their ſovereign; 
raiſed an open rebellion, and obliged him to ſur- 
render Mercia and Northumberland, to his brother 
Edgar, which threw him into an exceſs of melan- 
choly that occaſioned his death, after he had 
reigned four years and ſome months. 


EDGAR the Peaceable, ſucceeded his brother 
Edebin, : overeign of all England, in 159, He 
governed nis kingdom fo wel! in peace, that 
Als reign was unditurbed by war, for his navy 
intim dated foreigners from making invaſions, 
and he bridled the Danes and Scots by a ftrong 
ſtanding army. He aboluhed the pecuniary tribute 
of the Neo, and in order to deſtroy the wolves, 
with wh-ch the kingdom was then much infeſt- 
ed, ſubſtituted in its room an annual tribute of 
300 wolves h ade. He died in s, and was 
canonized by the monks for building upwards of 
40 monalterics. 


EDWARD II. the Martyr, ſucceeded his father 
Edgar, when only 14 years of age, in 976, but 
was three years after deprived Loth of his crown 
and life, by E/frida his mother-in-law, who 
eauſed him to be ſtabbed in the back as he was 
without attendants, drinking a cup of wine to 
her health at the gate of C-»ye caſtle in the 1ſle 
of Purbeck in Dor/etſhire. where ſhe kept her 
court. His body was at firſt thrown into a well, 
but was afterwards buried at Shajt/bury, where 
the miracles ſaid to be performed at his tomb oc- 
calioned his being canonized. 


D 2 ETHEL- 
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ETHELRED IT. the fon of Ear and E/7 da, 
ſecceeded Edward in 979, when but 12 years of 
age. He had none of the ſpirit and generoſity 
of his anceſtors. He neglected his navy, and 
ſuffered the Dares to commit dreadful havock in 
his kingdom, and inſtead of oppoſing them, 
ſhamefully purchaſed a peace, which only ſerved 
to allure others. — The Dares renewed their de- 
predations, and Sau, King of Deumarb, and 
Olaf, King of Norzway, landed to partake of 
the ſpoil, when Ehelred again had recourſe to 
money inſtead of arms. Onlaf was converted 
to Chriſtianity, but Sv, continued the {courge 
of England, which he did not leave till he had 
obtained another conſiderable ſum from the King, 
and then ſome of the Danes continuing in Exg- 
land, behaved with ſuch inſolence, that Erhelred 
ordered a general maſſacre of thoſe lawleſs ruf- 
fians, which was executed with ſuch ſecreſy and 
cruelty, that neither age ror ſex was ſpared, 
But this only ſerved to provoke their countrymen 
to renew their invaſions. Swveyn reduced all the 
kingdom, except London; but was murdered by 
his own ſubjects as a ty rant; on which Erhelred, 
who had fled to Normandy, returned with his fa- 
mily, and died 1n 1010, after an inglorious reign 
of 37 years. 


EDMUND II. named Vronſile, ſucceeded 
his father Ethelred II. in 1016, He revived the 
Engliſb courage, and bravely oppoſed the Danes 
under Canute the fon of Sweyn. After ſeveral 
victories, he endeavoured to terminate the war 
by a fingle combat between himſelf and Canute; 
| | they 
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they valiantly engaged in the ſight of both 
armies, when the latter finding himſelf too weak, 
deſired a parley, and offered to divide the king- 
dom between them, which was readily — : 
but Edmund being aſſaſſinated the ſame year, Ca- 
zute became abſolute Monarch of all Zrglazd. 


COS DDDDGCSOODOODDIELRIDIODS 
Seer. I. 


The DAN ISH LINE. 
e 
ANUTE UE re hat Daniſh King 


of England, was crowned in 1017, and 
married Emma, King Ethelred's widow; he con- 
firmed the Saxon laws, to which he ſubjected 
the Danes; adminiſtered juſtice with great im- 
partiality ; purſued the molt popular mea- 
ſures, * and died in 1036, in the 16th year of his 
reign, | 
2 2. 
HAROLD I. the fam of Canute, and the ſe- 
cond Daniſh King of England, was for his extra- 
rdinary ſwiftneſs ſurnamed Harefoot, and was 
crowned King of England in 1036, while his 
elder brother Szweynz was made King of Dexmark. 


* In order to expoſe the flattery of ſordid Paraſites 
who attributed ſomething of divinity to him, ne ſeated 
himſelf on the ſea ſhore when the tide was coming 
in, and with a loud voice, commanded the waters not to 
wet his feet; but the waves rolling in as uſual, and beat - 
ing upon him, I may ſce, ſays he to the ſpectators, 
you m iy by this ſee what ſtu we are, Ob baw incenſiler- 
able ii tie pier of earthly Kings ! | 
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He behaved with great cruelty, was deteſted as 
a tyrant, and died in the third year of his 
reign. 


HARDICANUTE, the third Daniſb King of 
England, ſucceeded his brother Harold in 1030, 
and was a wretch of worſe qualities even than 
his brother, whoſe body he cauſed to be dug out 
of his grave and thrown into the Thames, He 
impoſed an exorbitant tax on the Exgliſb of 
32, 147 J. to be raiſed in the ſame manner as the 
tax called Dane-Gelt, and plunder'd and burnt 
Worceſter for refuſing to pay their part of it. 'This 
wretch, however, did not exerciſe his cruelties 
long, for in the third year of his reign, Auno 
1041, he died at a banquet at Lambeth, either by 
poiſon, or exceſs of eating or drinking, to the 
univerſal joy of the Exgliſ. Moſt Engliſb hiſtori- 
ans agree, that as the government of the Danes 
was now grown obnoxious to the people, the 
chief men in the kingdom met and agreed that 
the crown ſhould never more be conferred on any 
one of the Daniſh race; and that any perſon who 
ſhould dere even to propoſe it, ſhould be deemed 
an enemy to his courtry, a traitor to the ſtate, 
and guilty of high treaſon, But this is a paſlage 
the moſt difficuit to be reconciled of any in the 
Engliſt hiitory; for we are at aloſs to know how 
the Eng liſb could obtain ſo much power, when 
the kingdom was full of Dauer. Some of the 
Engiifh hiſtorians ſay indeed, that they were ex- 
pelicd, but they don't tell us how, nor do, they 
tav there was any war or commotion on that oc- 
cation. The Daxi/þ hiftorians, to clear up this 
difficulty, affirm that all their countrymen in 

* England 
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England were maſſacred in one night ; but this ig 
equally improbable ; nay, it will appear im- 
poſſible if we conſider what a number of Danes 
mult be in the kingdom at that time. 


SSS 
S Ee r. II. 
The Reſtoration of the Saxon LIXE. 


DWARD HI. ſurnamed the Confefſor, was 
the ſon of King Ezhelred, and aſcend- 
ed the throne in 1041. The conduct of the laſt 
Prince and his brother Harold, rendered the Da- 
v race ſo univerſally hated, that he was elected 
by the general concurrence both of the nobles and 
people; he was however as unwarlike as his fa- 
ther. He began his reign with lowering the 
taxes; but afterwards diſpleaſed the people by 
his fondneſs for the Normans, who had given 
him a retreat while this country was puſſeſſed by 
the Dares, and by inviting William Duke of Nor- 
mandy into England, whom he carried to all the 
ſtrong places in the kingdom, and upon every 
occaſion ſhewed greater partiality to the Nor- 
mans than to his own ſubjects. He was guilty of 
great cruelty to his mother and queen: He 
built /i/ftminſter-abbey ; was governed by the 
prieſts, and is ſaid to have been the firſt King 
of England, who cured the king's evil by the 
touch; but this miraculous power :s alſo ſaid to 
have been inveſted in Clowis, the firſt Chriſtian 
King of France. He however reduced the e 
Saxur, M-rcien, and Daniſh laws into one body, 
and made them the common law of England. = 
ie 
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died in 105;, was canonized, and great devotion 
Was paid to his ſhrine. 


HAROLD II. the ſon of Godwin, Earl of 
Kent, ſucceeded Edærard the Confejor, tho' Ea- 
ar Atheling, that Prince's nephew, was neareſt 
allied to the crown, He began his reign with 
many popular actions, created young Edgar Earl 
of Oxford, and won the love of his ſubjects. He 
defeated his elder brother 7%, who obtained 
aſſiſtance from Nerway, and both To/ti and Harold, 
King of Norway, were ſlain in battle, but he was 
ſoon after himſelf defeated and ſlain by // z/liam 
the Baſtard, Duke of Normandy. In that battle, 
It is ſaid, no leſs than 60,000 Engl; were ſlain. 
Thus ended the Saxon government, after its hav- 
ing continued 580 years. On which, the ancient 
inhabitants of the iſland retired into Wales, where 
they preferred barren mountains, with the poſ- 
ſeſſion of liberty, to the moſt fertile plains of 
Ergland. 
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1 WILLIAM the Conqueros : 
from 1060 to 1057. 


W1LlL1am, a ſpurious branch of Nollo's race, 
From Normas's Duke, toEngland's King we trace; 
He conquer'd Saxo» HaroL, ſeiz'd the throne ; 
Was brave, but proud, and partial to his own. 


CHAT. . 


From the Norman Congueſ? in 1066, to the reign of 
HENRY IV. 42 1399. 


WILLIAM I. commonly called the CoxqrtroR, 


His COTEMPORARIES, 
Ports, Emperor of the Weſt, 


Alexander II. 1061 FE IV. 1056 
Cregir VII. 1073 King of France. 
Vittny III. 1086 PLilip . 1050 


Kings of Scotland. 
Datcolm III. 1059 
Conſtantine XII. 1059 Dcnald VIII. 1068 
Romanus IV. 1068 Duncan viurpd the 
Michaei VII. 1071 throne for 18 months 
Nicephorus I. 1078 but aftzrwards Do- 
Alexis I. 1081 ral was reſtored. 


Emperors of the Eaft, 


HIS Prince was the natural ſon of Robert 

VI. Duke of Normandy, by Aletia, a fur- 

rier's daughter. Harold being ſlain in battle, 
William, who was about 52 years of age, march- 
ed directly to London, wheie he claimed the 
crown, by the teſtament of King Edward the 
confeſſor, and the gates were opened to receive 
him. It is remarkable that on his way to that 
city, he was met by a large body of the men of 
Kent, each with a bough, or limb of a tree, in his 
hand. This army, which had the appearance of 
a moving wood, boldly demanded the preſerva- 
en 
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tion of their liberties, and let the Conqueror 

know chat they were reſolved rat her to die than 

to part with their laws, or to live in bondage; 

as will appear by the following Speech made to 

_ by Stigand the Archbiſhop who was at their 
cad. 


Vou are accoſted, illuſtrious General, by the 
«© men of Kent, who are ready to ſubmit to your 
Government, provided you ſhall make pro- 
per conceiſions to their moſt equitable demands z 
being ſuch ſort of men as are determined to 
retain that liberty they have received from their 
«« anceſtors, together with the laws and cuſtoms 
« of their country; neither will they be reduced 
* to a ſtate of ſervitude, which they never ex- 
«« perienced, or endure a new Legiſlature ; for 
« they can bear with a regal, but not a Hranni- 
< cal authority. 

„With their liberty therefore un aſſailed, and 
“ their ancient laws and cuſtoms reſerved to 
s them, receive the Men of Kent, not as a parcel 
% of //aves, but as ſubjefs attached to you ih 
% loyalty and love. 

« But if you ſhall attempt to deprive them of 
« their freedom and the immunity of their laws, 
% you ſhall deprive them of their lives alſo ; for 
« they had rather engage with you in a deter- 
«© mined battle, and fall under certain enemies, 
6 than in a court of juſtice under awrcertam 
t [/avs. 

&« For though the reſt of the Engliſb can ſuf- 
*« fer ſlavery, to be free is the property of the 
« Men of Kent.“. 


Williain 


Villiam, ſtruck with the reaſonableneſs of 
this addreſs, as well as with the boldneſs and in- 
trepidity of the people, wiſely granted their de- 
mands, and ſuffered them to retain their ancient 


cuſtoms. 


Upon his coronation at Weſiminfier he waz 
ſworn to govern. by the laws of the realm, and 
though he introduced ſome new forms in their 
adminiſtration and execution, and alſo ſome of 
the Norman laws, yet he preſerved to the Exgliſb 
their two fundamental laws; their trial by juries, 
and the borough-law. He appointed juſtices to 
preſerve the pezce in every county, as had been 
practiſed in the Saxon reigns, and inſtituted the 
Courts of Chancery and Exchequer ; but at the 
ſame time diſarmed his Exgliſb ſubjects, and for- 
bid their having any lights in their houſes after 
eight o'clock at night, when a bell was rang 
called Curfeau or cover fire, at the ſound of which 
all were obliged to put out their fires and candles. 
He bridled all Eng/and by ſtrong forts, garriſon- 
ed by Normans, and took every occaſion of con- 
fiſeating the eſtates of Engliſemen, which he be- 
ſtowed on his followers. He conquered ſeveral 
powers who invaded Exgland; obliged the 
Scots to preſerve the peace they had broken ; 
compelled the WH to pay him tribute; refuſed 
himſelf to pay homage to the See of Rome; built 
the Poster of London, and had all public acts made 
in the Norman tongue. He oppreſſed the peo- 
ple by taxes; and in particular revived the odi- 
ous tax of Dane gelt, aboliſhed by the Confeſſor; 
he made very ſevere game laws, and is ſaid to 
have been fo fond of hunting, that he depopula- 
ted the country {or about 30 miles in compaſs, for 

en- 
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ercloſing the new foreſt in Hampſb ire, and made 
a law, by which every man who killed a deer, 
was to have his eyes put out. He cauſed all 
England to be ſurveyed and rated, and the men 
numbered in a work called the Doomſday Book, 
which 1s ſtill in being. 

This King's reign was frequently diſturbed 
by inſurrections, all which however he ſoon 
luppreſied, either by force or by art; and 
ſtrengthened himſelf and his friends, by confiſ- 
cating the eſtates of thoſe whom he found in 
rebellion, and giving them to his Norman and 
other followers, who, being thus rewarded, 
(and having alſo the beſt places at court conferr'd 
upon them) became more conſiderable in England, 
than the Exgliſb themſelves, and laid the foun- 
dation of many of thoſe noble families, which 
afterwards flouriſhed in this kingdom. 

T'o curb the inſolence of the French, who had 
invaded Normandy, and after that to reduce his 
ſon Robert, who appear'd there in arms againſt 
him, he carried over with him an Exgliſ army, 
and left his own troops to preſerve the peace at 
home. Hilliam in a general engagement had 
like to have been killed by his ſoa; but Robert, 
when he found that he was engaged with his 
father, dutifully ſubmitted to him, though he 
was victorious. 

William having reigned ſome years in peace, 
invaded France, and taking Mantes in the 
month of Augujt 1087, he ordered it to be redu- 
ced to aſhes. He approached ſo near the 
tames, that the heat of the fire, together with 
Fewarm:h ol the ſcaſon, threw him into a fever, 


E which 
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which being increaſed by a fall from his horſe, 


in his return to Roan, he died in a village near 
that city on the th of ſeptember following, in 
the 64th year of his age, after a reign of 52 
rears in Normandy, and 21 in England, and was 
þuried — | 

* William was tall, broad ſet, and of great 
ſtrength. His paſſions were violent. He had 
much wiſdom, but more diſſimulation; great 
wealth, but greater avarice ; was fond of fame, 
and ſevere to his opponents in war, but behaved 
with humility to the church. By his obtaining the 
crown, the £7g/1/4 loſt the true line of the Saxon 
Monarchs, and the flower of the nobility, but 
they gained flirength at home, and dominion 
3 — a 8 | 

| Notwithſtanding this King play'd the tyrant 
in ſome part of his reign, yet it evidently ap- 
pears, that he never conſidered himſelf as a 
Conqueror: This title, therefore, muſt have 
been given him by the flattery of ſucceeding 
ages. | | | 
Ma ny accidents happened in this reign, which 
Jeveral writers have repreſented as judgments. 
Thus Richard, the King's ſecond ſon, was killed 
in the life-time of his father by a ftag in the 
New Foreſt. * There was a great fire in London 
which conſumed St Paul's church. There is 
alſo faid to have been a mighty flood which did 
incredible damage: a great froſt which laſted 


fram October to April; and towards the end of 


his reign a conſiderable earthquake, which hap- 
pened on Cbriſimas- day. 
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IL WILLIAM the Sr Ns 
; from 1087 to 1100. 
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Wirriau the Second won but little fame, 
He built that Hall, which //e/fminfer we name 
Was valiant; raſh, intemperate and vain, 
And was by Tyrrel in New-Foreft ſlain, 
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His CoTEMPORARIES. 
PoPEs. Emperor of the Yet. 
Victor III. 1086 Henry IV. 1056 
Urban II. 1088 King of France. 
Paſchal II. 1099 Philip |. 1060 
Emperor of the Eft: King of Scotland. 
Alexis I. 1081 Donald VIII. 1068 


I LLIAM, the ſecond ſurviving ſon of 
William the Conqueror, was from the 
colour of his hair ſurnamed Ryf#s or Red, and 
ſucceeded his father in 1088, at which time his 
elder brother Robert ſucceeded to the Dutchy of 
Normandy. He was 30 years of age when he 
aſcended the throne ; but though he had great 
bravery, he had few of the other qualifications 
neceſſary to conſtitute a good Prince. Robert | 
reſolved to aflert his right of primogeniture ; 
to the crown of Ergland, and ſeveral of 
the Norman nobility eſpouſed his cauſe ; but 
William put an end to the rebellion by defeat- 
ing a body of troops in Kent, and promiſing to 
reitore the liberties of the Exgliſꝶh. William 
built a powerful fleet, raiſed a numerous army, 
| corrupted the Norman governors, ſheathed the 
| ſword of the French King by a preſent of gold, 
| and obliged his brother to conclude a peace, by 
which ſeveral places in Normandy were put into 
William's poſſeſſion. The two brothers then | 
made war on their younger brother Henry, whom 
they beſieged in Mount Se Michael, where Wil. 
liam had almoſt loſt his life; for one morning 
| as he was riding out unattended, he fell in with a 
[| + party of Henry's ſoldiers, and he endeavoured to 
| force his way through them, but was — 
an 
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and a ſoldier was going to diſpatch him, when 
he called out, Hold, fellow, I am the King 
of England,” On this the man, dropping his 
ſword, raiſed the monarch from the ground, and 
received from him the honour of knighthood, 
with other marks of his royal favorr. The 
brothers were ſoon brought to a reconciliation, 
and William turn'd his arms againſt Scotland, 
and defeated the army of their King Malc:/m, 
that Prince and his ſon being juſt before killed 
in an ambuſh laid by Mowbray the Gover- 
nor of Mribumberland. He afterwards carried on 
a war with the J/e/h, in which Rees King of 
ales was ſlain. Soon after Robert de Mori bray, 
who had done the King ſignal ſervice, by his 
victory over the Scots, finding that the King had 
not the gratitude to reward him, joined with ſe- 
veral other noblemen, to ſet the crown on the 
head of Stephen, grandion to Wilhom the 
Conqueror : vpon which the King marched into 
Yorkſhire, reduced Bamborough caſtle, took May- 
bray priſoner, and put an end to the rebellion. 
About this time the Cruſade was firſt undertaken 
for the recovery of the Holy-Land out of the 
hands of the Saracens. Robert Duke of 
Nermandy mortgaged his Dutchy to his bio- 
ther Villiam for lo, ooo marks of filver, to en- 
able him to ſet out upon that expedition; for 
the advancement of which ſum Milliam oppreſ- 
ſed his ſubje&s, and on his brother's departure 
took poſſeſſion of Normandy. 

At length, as William was hunting in the New 
Foreſt, he was ſlain with an arrow, ſhot by V al- 
ter Tyrrel, his particular favourite, who aim- 
ing at a deer ſtruck the King full in the 
breaſt, and he immediately expired on the ſecond 
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of Auguſt in the year 1100, aged 44, after a reign 
of 13 years, and was conveyed to Wincheſter in 
a collier's cart. | 

This Prince was of a middle ſtature, but very 
fat; his hair was inclining to red, and he had a 
ruddy countenance. He had moſt of the vices, 
with few of the virtues of his father: He was 
brave 7, but had little learning. He was the firſt 
King of England, who puniſhed the offences of 
the prieſts. He diſregarded the Pope and over- 
awed the clergy ; it may therefore be reaſonably 
ſuppoſed that the monks have not repreſented 
his character with impartiality. He was uſually 
a ſtrict obſerver of his word, and tho' he was 
reputed covetous, he built London bridge * and 
N eſiminſter-Hall. He plundered many mona- 
ſeries, and endow'd ſeveral hoſpitals. 

In the 4th year of this Prince's reign 600 
houſes in London, with the roof of Boww-Church 
in Cheapfide, were blown down by a tempeſt : and 
about the tenth year of his reign, the Earldom 
of Godwin in the eaſt part of Kent, was over- 
flowed by the ſea, and thoſe banks formed, which 
are now called Godwin's ſands. 


+ This king's ſpirit was ſo great, that, when the 
Earl Da /a Fieſche (whom he had taken priſoner at Mars) 
told him, that he had no reaſon to glory in an advantage 
which he bad gained by ſurpriſe, and that if he was again 
at liberty, be wwould let bim ſee it would not be ſo eaſy to van- 
guiſh him another me; the king ſmiled, gave him his 
liberty, and bid him 4 hrs wworſt, 

* Londen bridge which was originally built of wood, 
had been demoliſhed by a great flood; William the Second 
built another with wood, which was burnt in the reign 


of King Stephen and was then'rebuilt with ſtone. 
III. H E N. 


HENRY I. 


til, HENRY te Fins 1, 
from 1100 % 1135. 


Learn d and polite, the Conquerors youngeſt ſon 
| By wiſdom kept the crown his wiles had won 
| Brave, hardſome, ſober, to his ſabjects kind 
Yet faithleſs, coverous, to luſt inclin'd. 
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His COTEMPORARIES. 


PoPESs, Emperors of the V. 
| Henry IV. 1056 
Paſchal HI. 1092 Hen V. 1106 


Gelafres II. 1118 Lotharius II. 1125 
Caliſtus II. 1119 K 75 | 
Honorius II. 1124 ings OI T Vance. 


> Philip J. 10 
Iunccent II. I 130 Leni VL 1108 


of the Eat. Kings of Scotland. 
— 5 Denali VIII. 1068 


Alexis IJ. 1081 Edgar 1108 
Jahn Comms 1118 Alexanaer 1117 
Dar id 1134 


HIS Prince, who was the youngeſt ſon of 
William the Conqueror, was, on account 

of his great learning, ſurnamed Heauclerc. He 
was born at Selby in Y:rkfhire in 1079, and the 
Engliſb looking upon him as their natura Prince, 
raiſed him to the throne in 1100, though his 
eldeſt brother Robert was lis ing, but he was en- 
gaged ia the Hely Land. Henry was at that time 
30 years of age, and had before ſhewn himſelf a 
politic and brave Prince, He was no ſooner 
ſeated on the throne, than he began to mitigate 
the rigour of the laws ; reſtored thoſe of Edward 
the Confeſſor with ſuch amendments as had been 
made by JV}J7/liam the Conqueror; aboliſhed the 
Curfew, confirmed the inheritance of land, the 
ſafety of wards, and the right of Dower ; granted 
his ſubjects the». privilege of diſpoſing of their 
effects by will, prohibited the uſe of bad money, 
and forgave the debts of the crown; preferred 
learned and pious men in the church, removed 
the vicious and ignorant, and in ſhort, took 


all 
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all poſſible meaſures to gain the affections 
of his people. About this time Robert returning 
from FJeruſalem, Henry endeavoured to ſecure 
himſelf on the throne by marrying the Princeſs 
Matilda, daughter to Malcolm King of Scot- 
land by Margaret the fiſter of Edgar 4theling, 
by which marriage the Norman and Saxon lines 
were united, and conſequently a ſtronger affinity 
cemented between his Exgliſb and Norman ſub- 
Jes, who now began to drop their national di- 
ſtinctions, and to conſider themſelves as one and 

the ſame people. ö 
Duke Robert, however, being determined to 
revive his claim, landed at Port/mouth in 11023 
but when both armies were ready to engage, a 
treaty was propoſed to ſave the effuſion of blood, 
and it was agreed tha: Henry ſhould retain his 
kingdom, relinquiſh to Robert the poſieſſion of 
Normandy, and pay him 3,000 marks a year: 
it was further ſtipulated, that if one of the bro- 
thers died without children, the other ſhould ſuc- 
ceed him in his dominions. Robert afterwards, 
beirg diſturbed by a formidable inſurrection, and 
having deprived himſelf of all Noarmanay, ex- 
cept the city of Roan, by mortgaging it to pay 
his debts, applied to his brother for aſſiſtance, 
on which Henry levied an army, paſſed into Nor- 
mandy; ſeized ſeveral cities, and on his return 
to England, was followed by his brother, as 
a ſuppliant to a conqueror for mercy ; but 
Henry was deaf to all his intreaties, on which 
R2bert returned; obtained the aſſiſtance of France, 
and ſome of the neighbouring Princes; but 
Henry going with an army to Normandy to op- 
poſe him, totally defeated the allies ; took the 
duke 


16 . 
duke himſelf priſoner; ſeized upon his domi- 
nions, and confined him in Cardiſ caſtle in Wales. 
After this time Henry was alternately engaged 
in a war with the V/ elch + and Normans, aſſiſted 
by the French, with various ſucceſs, till at laſt a 
eace was concluded upon equitable terms. 
[7 nn which Henry ſet ſail from Barfeur, and re- 
turned to Exgland in a kind of naval triumph: 
But this tide of joy quickly ſubſided ; for his 
only ſon Milliam and the Counteſs of Perche 
his natural daughter, who ſtaid after him, in 
their return were unfortunately caſt away and 
drowned, which gave Henry ſuch deep affliction, 
that according to ſome hiſtorians he was never 
after ſeen to laugh. The troubles in Nor- 
mandy were afterwards revived ; but at laſt 
Henry found himſclf entirely at peace, and was 
freed from every competitor in power, by the 
death of his brother Robert, who after a con- 
finement of 27 years, and the moſt ſevere and 
cruel treatment, died in priſon, and his death 
was ſoon followed by that of Henry, who fell ill 
by eating to exceſs of ſome lampreys at his 
caſtle of Lyon near Roan, which carried him off 
in ſeven days. He died on the firſt of December 
1135, in the 68th year of his age, and the 36th 
+ To guard his ſubjects from the incurſions of the 
Welch, this prince endeavoured to eſtabliſh on their fron- 
tiers a colony of Flemmings, but both they and the Ner- 


mans were beaten and plundered by the Milch, under the 
command of Cadwwallader and Owen Guineth, ſons to 
Griffth ap Conan the prince of north Wales, who had 
courage ſufficient to have reſtored the Britiſh name to its 
former glory, and would probably have ſhaken off the 
Norman fetters entirely, had not the prince of ſouth 


Wales withdrawn his troops, and civil diſſenfions put a 
ſtop to their yitorious arms. K 
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ef his reign ; and his body being embalmed and 
wrapped in the hides of oxen, was buried at 
Reading, in a monaſtery of his own founding. 
The Empreſs Maud was his only legitimate 
child then living, tho' he had twelve natural 
children. 
Henry was very learned, and had ſo great 
a regard fo: the ſciences, that he built a palace 
at Oxford, whither he often retired to enjoy the 
benefit of converſing with the ſtudious. He had 
black hair, was of a middling ſtature, and had 
an handſome perſon, and engaging deportment ; 
but theſe accompliſhments were ſullied by his 
cruelty, avarice, and inordinate love of women. 
However, the charter granted by him in the be- 
ginning of his reign, endeared his memory to 
his people; as arbitrary power was now bound- 
ed by legal right ; and as the hand of tyranny 
was not too ſtrong to be checked by the arm of 
freedom. 
In his reign a great part of Flanders was over- 
flowed, which brought many Flemmings into, 
England. Winchefler, Glouceſier, and Worceſter 
were burnt. The Thames, Medway, and Trent 
were almoſt dried up. In the 16th year of his 
reign a comet appeared, and in the 33d London 
was burnt from Weſftcheap to Aldgate, and the 
2 year a great earthquake happened in Eng- 
land. 

The preſent meaſure of an Engl; yard was 


made by this King's order from the length of 
his own arm, | | 
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Valiant and prudent, but of dubious right, 


Which oft, wich various chance, was try d in fight; 
At length, his own ſon dead, this prince agreed, 


That HEN RT, ſon of Maud, ſnould him ſuccecd. 
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His COTEMPORARIES. 


Poets. Emperors of the s. 
Innocent II. 1139 DL2tharias II. 1125 
Celeſtin I. 1134 Carrad III. 1138 
Lucius II. 1144 Frederick I. 1152 


Eugenius III. 1145 . 
Araſtas IV. 1153 ings of France. 
Adrian V. 1154 Lewis VT. 1108 


Emperors of the Eaf. oo VIE wn. 
John Comninus 1118 King of Scotland. 
Emanuel Comninus 1143 David 1134 


H E Norman government, which had ſub- 
ſiſted 69 years in Erg/and, was now ex- 
tint. The Empreſs Maud or Matilda ſucceed- 
ed her father in his dutchy of Normazay; but tho” 
her right to the crown of England had been re- 
cognized in parliament, Stephen Earl of Bologne, 
the third ſon of the Earl of Blois, by Adela, 
daughter to //7{{iam the Conqueror, got poſſeſ- 
fion of the throne, and was crowned on the 22d 
of December in 1135. He was one of the bett 
ſoldiers in Europe, and immediately endeavoured 
to inſinuate himſelf into the affections of the 
Engliſh. He convened a general aſſembly at 
Oxford, where he ſigned a Charter, by which he 
confirmed the Rights of the Church, aboliſhed 
the foreſt Jaws, and revived the favourite laws of 
Edward the Confeſſor. He ſuffered the nobles 
to fortify their caſtles and build new ones, by 
which means there were above 1000 places of 
«cl.uce in the kingdom, which became ſo many 
checks 
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checks upon the Royal Prerogative ; but the re- 
volt of the Earl of Vevonſbire ſoon made Stephen 
ſenſible of his error in allowing the nobility 
thoſe places of defence. He beſieged that Earl 
in Exeter, which he reduced, and then baniſhed 
him. At this time the Helch made an irrup- 
tion on the frontiers, while David, King of 
Scotland, ravaged the northern counties, under 
the pretence of revenging the injuſtice done to 
the Empreſs his neice ; but a peace was con- 
cluded between Stehen and David, by which 
the latter obtained Carliſſe, and his fon Prince 
Henry the Earldom of Huntingdon. 

Stephen ſoon after fell ill of a lethargy, and 
the Normans imagining he was dead, invited Theo- 
bald his elder brother to ſeize their dutchy ; but 
Stephen recovering, went to Normandy, expel- 
led his brother, and having concluded an offen- 
five treaty with the French King, reſign'd Ner- 
mandy to his eldeſt ſon Euſſace Earl of ologne 
after which he returned to England, where mar.y 
of the nobles had revolted ; but as they were 
unable to take the field, and ſolely truſted to 
their ſtrong fortreſſes, Stephen reduced them 
one by one; while his troops in Northumberiand 
defeated the Scots, who came to the afiftance of 
the Barons; and then invading Scotland, he com- 
pelled King Davi to conclude a peace. Soon 
after, the inſolence of the clergy obliged him to 
ſeize the caſties belonging to the biſhops of Sa- 
Ffoury, Lincoln, and Ely, The ſpiritual power 
however could not bear to be deprived of its 
temporalities : Various methods were taken to 
alienate the affections of the people 9 the 

ing. 
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King. The ſpirit of rebellion prevailed, and 
the Empreſs Maud ſeized this opportunity of 
aſſerting in perſon a right to the crown. 'The 
whole kingdom was now divided and torn by all 
the rage of civil war. The King however faced 
the ſtorm with great fortitude ; and declared, 
that, Since they had choſen him for their mo- 
narch, he would never be called an abdicated 
King.” He beſieged the Empreſs in Walling- 


ford; purſued her to Lincoln, and gave battle to 


the Earl of Glauceſter before that city, when 
the King was taken priſoner, after he had 
defended himſelf with aſtoniſhing bravery ; 
for he had broke his battle - axe and ſword, 
and was knocked down on his knees with 
a ſtone before he could be taken. He was then 
confined in Brifto/ caſtle, where he was ignomi- 
niouſly loaded with irons. 

Maud was now every where acknowledged So- 


vereign, but behaved with great haughtineſs; 


King Srephen's conſort intreated her with 
the utmoſt humility to ſet her huſband at liberty 
promiſing that he ſhould reſign his crown and 
end his days in a monaſtery.: but ſhe diſmiſſed 
her with ſuch an air of contempt, that the late 
Queen recovering freſh ſtrength and reſolution 
from her reſentment, raiſed a large body of 
forces; and Maud, refuſing to mitigate the 
ſeverity of the Norman laws, a revolt enſued, 
and the King was ſet at liberty in order to pur- 
fue the war. The biſhop of Vincheſter, who 
was the Pope's legate and the King's brother, 
had been the principal cauſe of this rebellion, and 
had excommunicated all Stephen's adherents ; but 
he now excommunicated all the adherents to 

F 2 Maud, 
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Maud, who after many conflicts in different parts 
of the country were obliged to retire io Normandy; 
however the young Prince Henry her fon, ob- 
taining aſliitance from France, returned to 258. 
land; but when both Princes were preparing for 
battle, a truce was agreed upon, and it was ſti- 
pulated that the King ſhould enjoy the crown 
during life, and that after his deceaſe Henry 
ſhould ſucceed to the throne. Ihis treaty be- 
ing ſigned, the King adopted the young Duke, 
who paid him the reſpect due to a father, while 
Milliam the King's ſon was obliged to do homage 
to Henry. Stephen was now deſirous of healing 
the miſeries which the kingdom had ſuffered, but 
was prevented by his death. He died on the 
25th of OXober of the colic and piles at Canter- 
bury, (about eleven months after he had con- 
cluded the treaty with Henry in the goth year of 
his age, and the 15th of his reign, and was bu- 
Tied in the abbey of Fever ſham in Kent. 

Stephen had many amiable qualities as a man, 
and many virtues as a King, and was particular- 
ly remarkable for his valour, clemency, and ge- 
neroſity. 

This reign was diſtinguiſhed by the introduc- 
tion of the Canon Law into England. In 1135 
there was a great fire in London, and the next 
year the city of York was burnt to the ground. 
In the third year of his reign Rocheſter was burnt 
to the ground, and 39 churches, which it then 
contained, were conſumed, 
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V. HENRY the SECOND, 
from 1154 to 1189. 


Firſt of Plantagenets, now HExky reigns, 
Fam'd for his pow'r, his luſt, and large domains ; 
A prieſt imperious, vex'd him all his life, 


His ſons prov'd rebels, and a ſhrew his wife 
E 3 


Hi: COTEMPORARIES. 


PoPEs. Emperor of the . 
Adrian IV. 1151 Frederick I. 1152 
Alexander III. 1154 


_ III. 1181 Kings of France. 
ban III. 1185 : 
e 
Cement III. TT Hons das f 


Emperors of the Za. Kings of Scotland. 
Emanuel Com. 1143 


Alexis II. 1180 David 12. 
Androvicus I. 1193 — 00m IV. 11 03 
Jaac II. 1185 ä 1105 


ENRY PLANTAGENET, the ſon of the 
Empreſs Maud, by Geoffrey Earl of you, 
was crowned in i154, in the 23d year of his 
age. | he Engliþ beheld with great ſatisfaction 
a Prince deſcended by his mother's fide from 
their ancient Saxen Kings, wh.le the Normans 
were no leſs pleaſed at finding a deſcendant of 
Rollo inveſted with ſuch additional power. 
Henry began his reign with many prudent mea- 
ſures ; he ſent away the foreign troops employ- 
ed by his predeceſſors ; demoliſhed the caltles 
erected in the former re'gn; choſe a council of 
the ableit men in the kingdom; annulled the ex- 
orbitant grants made by former Kings, revived 
the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, and confirm- 
ed the Charter made by Henry I. his grand- 
father, 


Having 
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Having ſettled the peace of Eng/and he re- 
turned to Normandy, and paid homage to the 
King of France for the provinces he poſſeſſed in 
that kingdom. His father Geofrey Earl of 4njou 
had left Arjou, Touraine, and Maine, to Geoffrey 
his ſecond ſon, on Henry's obtaining poſſeſſion of 
Normandy and the Earldom of Mortagne ; to Wil- 
liam his third ſon. But tho' Hen had ſworn to 
Pay obedience to this will, he now declared it 
void ; maintained that his father could not de- 
prive his firſt-born of the patrimony he received 
from his anceſtors, and having obtained a diſpen- 
ſation from his oath of Pope Adrian IV. he inva- 
ded Anjou, drove his brother out of the country, 
and upon his return to England, Malcolm King of 
Scotland reſigned to him Carliſle, Newcaſtle, and 
Bamborough caſtle, and the next year paid him 
homage at Cheſer. In 1159 Henry viſited the 
ome King of France, and concluded a marriage 

tween his eldeſt ſon and Margaret the daugh- 
ter of the French King, tho' the young Prince 
was only five years of age, and the Princeſs but 
ſix months old. The Duke of Britany alſo gave 
his daughter Conſance in marriage to Geoffrey, 
another of Henry's ſons, who was then in his 
cradle. 

Henry now laid claim to Thouloy/e in right of 
his Queen, which Earldom was then poſleſſed 
by Raymond, Count of St. Giles, to whoſe fa- 
ther it had been mortgaged. Henry offered 
to diſcharge the mortgage, which the Count 
would not accept, and this occaſioned a 
war, in which the Count was aſſiſted by the 
King of France. This conteſt being at length 
determined, the Count ſubmitted to do homage 

tor 
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for Theulouſe, and to pay Henry a yearly acknow- 
iedgement of 100 mar:s of filver. 

Henry having now ſettled affairs abroad, was 
diſturbed at home by the arrogance of Thomas 
Becket, whom he had raiſed from a mean degree 
to the See of Canterbury and the dignity of 
High Chancellor. The diſpute ran ſo h gh, that 
the Archbiſhop was obliged to fly the kingdom. 
After a long conteſt, which gave Henry great 
trouble, a reconciliation was brought about by 
the mediation of the Pope and the King of 
France, but not without great difficulty and de- 
lay. Becket, when he was pleading his caulc, ſaid, 
he was read; to fan obedience to his Svereign, in all 
things ſaving the H:murof God: to which Henry, 
who looked on this ſeeming compliance, as art- 
ful and cvaſ.ve, made the following reply, 7 here 
hare been Kings in Exc1.anm not fo powerful as T 
am, and Arehbiſt ots that have been great and 
holy men; let him pry me the ſame regard that the 
greateſt of his predeceſſors paid to the leaſt of mint. 
and I will le ſatisfied Ihe archbiſhop rejected 
this offer; the aflair, however, being at length 
determined, Becket returned to Exgland, and 
raiſed ſuch diſturbances, that four knights, 
thinking to pleaſe the King, murdered him in 
his Cathedral of Canterbury. This prelate was 
afterwards honoured with the title of a Martyr, 
and canonized by the name of St. Thomas of 
of Canterbury, His ſhrine was enriched with 
a great quantity of precious ſtones, and votaries 
reiorted to it from all parts of Chriſtendom. The 
King, who was then in France, on the news of 
Becket's death, returned to England. 


Henry failed with a numerous yy 
re- 
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Ireland, and landing at Waterford on the 15th of 
October 1172; all the 1-145 Princes paid him a 
viſit, and ſtrove who ſhould firſt ſwear allegiance 
to him, by which means he became maſter of that 
kingdom, without ſpilling a drop of blood ; * 
but this ſucceſs was followed by a moſt ſhame- 
ful diſgrace, for the ſame year, the Pope's le- 
gate who was ſent to examine into the murder of 
Becket, prevailed on the king to do penance by 
going barefoot three miles to that Prelate's ſhrine, 
by which his feet were cut with the ſtones, 
and the ground ſtained with his blood; and to 
pn himſelf to be ſcourged by the Auguſtine 

onks, who gave him fourſcore laſhes on his 
naked back. 

Henry, who was the greateſt Monarch in Fu- 
rope, ſoon became extremely unhappy from the 
vexations he met with in his own family : 
Eleanor his Queen, being jealous of Roſamond, 
the Lord C/:f5rd's daughter, who was the King's 
miſtreſs, and whom he kept at Woodſtock, in a 
labyrinth built to ſecure her from the Queen's 
rage; found means to diſpatch her by poiſon , 


* Henry, ſoon after he had obtained Treland, divided 
great part of the country among the Exgliſb nobles and 
gentlemen, who attended him in the expedition, from 
whom the principal families in Ireland are deſcended. 

t The corps of Fair Roſamond was buried in Godoy 
church near Oxford, where a monument is erected to her 
memory, with this Epitaph, which is till to be ſeen, 

Hee jacet in Tumba, Roſa Mundi, non Reſa munda; 
Nen redolet, ſed olet, gue redolere ſolet. 
This tomb doth here incloſe 
The world's moſt beauteous roſe ; 
Roſe paſſing ſweet ere while, 
Now nought but odour vile. 
SPEED. 


A 
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and the young Princes his ſons longed to be in- 
veſted with that power, which he had appointed 
them by his will, and being joined by ſeveral of 
the nobility, and alſo afiled by the Kings of 
France and Scotland, raiſed a great rebellion. 
King Henry however triumphed over all his ene- 
mes; took the King of Scotland priſoner, and 
became maſter of the principal places in Gazenne, 
Anjou, Poictou, and Britaay, reſtored the young 
Princes to favour, and pardoned all the revolt- 
ers; but obliged the King of Scotland to pay him 
homage for his kingdom. 

However Richard, his eldeſt ſon, again joined 
with France againſt him, and was ſo ſucceſsful, 
that they obliged him to accept of a peace upon 
very diſadvantageovs terms. Henry was extreme- 
ly mortified at ſeeing hs power dimi iſh d, and 
this mortification was increaſed by his diſcover- 
ing that his favourite ſon Jobn was alſo con- 
ſpiring to remove him from the throne. His 
grief on this occaſion cauſed his death : He fell 
ſick at Chinon in Touraine, and perceiving his 
end draw near, gave orders for his being carried 
into the church, where he expired before the al- 
tar, on the 6th of July 1:89, in the 57th year 
of his age, and the 25th of his reign. He was 
ſtripped - his domeſtics as ſoon as his ey:s were 
cloſed, and left quite naked in the church; but 
was buried at Fonteverand in Anjcu, purſuant to 
his own order. 

Henry was of a middle Pature ; his hair was 
buſhy ; his eyes when pleaſed, had a peculiar 
ſwcetneſs ; but when angry, ſpar led with fury. 
He had a Roman noſe ; had great ſtrengt in his 
arms; but his hands were coarſe, * legs 

ome- 
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ſomewhat deformed : He was a good horſeman, 
and cxceſſively fond ot hunting; but never in- 
forced the foreſt laws. He was valiant and learn- 
ed, prudent and polite, generous and of a mild 
diſpouition; among his vices, luſt was his pre- 
dominant paſſion ; but his concubines were not 
chargeable to the nation. He raiſed the power 
of England, reformed the laws, and governed 
himſelt by them. 

In his reign lions were firſt kept in the 
Toaber of London, which cuſtom has ever ſince 
been continued. In the th year of his reign 
L2ndon-bridge was rebuilt with timber, and three 
yea's after there was ſo remarkable an earth- 
quake, that th- church of Lincoln, and ſeveral 
other churches were deſtroyed by it. Towards 
the end of his reign, the city of London was 
paved, and thatching of houſes diſcontinued in 
that city, 
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VI. RICHARD, 


RICHARD LI 


| VI RICHARD the Firsr, 
[ from 1189 % 1199. 


[ Richakp, for boiſt'rous courage chiefly known, 
= Waſted his years in countries not his own ; 

| A vriſ'ner long, at Jaſt untimely ſlain, 

Eugland had {mall advantage from his reign, 


Hi, COoTEMPORARIES. 


Pop Es. Emperors of the Y. 
Clement III. 1188 Frederic I. 1152 
Celeſtine III. 1191 Henry wn X _— 
Innocent III. 1198 Philip J. 1197 

; King of France. 
Emperors of the Ea. Philip II. 1120 
Jaac II. 1185 King of Scotland. 
Alexis III. 1198 William 1165 


ICH AR D, the eldeſt ſon of Henry II. was 
from his bravery, ſurnamed Coeur de Lion, 
or Lion-hearted, and was 32 years of age when , 
his father died. He was ſolemuly inaugurated at 
Roan in the dutchy of Normandy, and was crowned 
in Veſiminſter-albey on the zd of September 1189. 
On the day of his coronation, the 7exus in Lon- 
Aon flocking to make preſents to the new King, 
the mob fell upon them, and inhumanly robbed 
and murdered all they met with; plundered 
their houſes, and ſet them on fire. To appeaſe 
this tumult, the King was obliged to appear in 
perſon, and to cauſe ſome of the ring leaders to 
be executed. This example was however fol- 
lowed in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, particu- 
larly at Jer, where 500 Jews, beſides women 
and children, ſhut themſelv:s up in the caſtle, 
and there died by their own hands, rather than 
ſubmit to the diabolical fury of their perſecu- 
tors. 
Richard had ſome time before agreed with Phi- 
i King of France to go in perſon to the holy war. 
He was therefore no ſooner on the throne, than 
G he 
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he raiſed immenſe ſums for that expedition, and 
having provided a numerous fleet, jaiicd into 
France with all his tzoops, and be ng joined 
by the French King their united :orce . mount- 
ed to above 100,000 men. Hoth armies em« 
barked on board their r.ſpeQtive fleets at Mar- 
feilles Richard being driven by con.rary winds 
to the iſle of Cyp- us, was treated in an inhoſpita- 
ble manner by the people, and partic: la. ly by 
Jaac the King of the iſland. Upon which 
Richard landed his troops, took Jſaac and his 
daughter priſoners ; loaded the Cyprian King with 


ſilver fetters ; conquered the whole country, of 


which he was made King, and atte: wards tranſ- 
ferred his right to that iſland to Guy /.u/ignan 
titular King of Jeruſalem in exchange for that 
empty title. Hence the Erg/z Monarchs were 
for a long time ſtiled Kings of Feruſalem. 
Richard ſai'ed from Cyprus to Paleſtine, where 
he joined the French King, ind other forces be- 
longing to the Chriſtians, who were then beſieg- 
ing the city of Acre He attack'd the city vi- 
gorouſly, which ſoon ſurrendered ; yet, tho? 
he had been ſo inſtrumental in its reduction, the 
Arch-duke of Au/ria placed his flag on a tower 
he had taken, which ſo exaſp.rated Ri / ard, 
that he order'd it to be pull'd down and trampled 
on; an indignity the Duke afterwards ſe. erely 
reſented. Some diſputes ariſing between Richard 
and Philip, the latter ret.rned to France. 
Richard however defeated the Saracen army com- 
manded by the great Sa/adine, and taking 
advantage of this victory, ſeized 4/ alon, Jop- 
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* and Cæſarea; but as ſeveral other Princes 
deſerted the confederacy, he granted Saladine a 
truce for three years, by which: the Chriſtians 
were to retain all their poſſeſſions in Paleſtine, 
but at the ſame time told him, he world certainly 
<ifit that country again, and try to recover it out of 
his hands, SALAaviNE politely replied, that 7 
he was obliged to part with this Kingdom, he would 
feoner give it up to the King of England, than to any 
monarch upon earth, but added, (or at leaſt 
ought to have added) that it was the duty of a 
Prince to provide for the ſafety of his own People; 
and this he might well have ſaid, for more than 
200,000 chriſtians were killed before the City of 
Acre, beſides thoſe who fell in the ſubſequent 

alu 
ambition! 

While Richard was preparing for his depar- 
ture, he was informed that the government was 
greatly perplexcd at home, on which he reſolved 
to haſten thither as a private gentleman, and 
having ſent his Queen and ſiſter —— him, em- 
barked on board a ſhip, and without ſtaying for 
his fleet, ſet ſail; but was ſhipwrecked in the 


® Near Joppa, he fell into an ambuſh of Saracens, as 
he was ſleeping under a tree with only fix attendants. He 
defended himſelf with incredible valour till four of his 
party were ſlain, and himſelf on the point of being 
taken or cut in pieces, when Wi'liam Deſpereaux, one of 
his company, cried out in the Saracen language, I am the 
King of England; the ſoldiers left the real king to have 
a hand in taking the imaginary one, whoſe device gave 
Richard t me to eſcape. Dcſprrraux, being conducted to 
Saladine, confeſs'd what he had done to fave his miſter, 
and the ſultan charm'd with the fidelity of the chriſtian 

ſoldier, treated him with great reſpect. | 
G 2 gulf 
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gulf of Venice, where getting on ſhore, he pur- 
ſued his journey in diſguiſe, but in paſſing near 
Vienna was diſcoyered and ſeized by Leopold 
Archduke of Auſtria, whom he had affronted in 
the Holy Land, as we have already obſerved, and 
who delivered him up to the Emperor Henry VI. 
and that Prince, contrary to the law of nations, 
and ſolely to extort money from him and his ſub- 
Jes, had his royal captive tried as a criminal 
before the German Diet, and loaded him with 
chains. Richard was kept fifteen months in cloſe 
confinement, and at length ſet at liberty, on pay- 
ing a ranſom of 150,000 marks of filver, which 
was raiſed with great difficulty by the Exgliſb, 
as Prince John, his brother, had uſurped the 
ſovereign authority. However he at length 
arrived in England, after an abſence of four 
years. 

Richard ſoon ſuppreſſed his brother's party ; 
cauſed the ceremony of his coronation to be re- 
peated ; levied a numerous army, and invaded 
France, The War, which was often interrupted 
by truces, continued five years with different 
ſucceſs * ; after which Richard was preparing to 
return to England, when a gentleman of Limoſin, 
having diſcovered a treaſure upon his eſtate, the 
King pretended it belonged to him as Sovereign 
of Guieunne The gentleman took ſhelter in 
the caſtle of Chalux, to which the King laid 
ſiege, but as he was reconnoitring the walls, he 
received a wound with an arrow in the ſhoulder 
cloſe to the neck, which mortifying, he died 


* And at the battle of Blois, Richard took all the 
Archives of the French Kingdom, which Mezera: laments 
as a great loſs to the French hiſtorians, 
ele ven 
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clevefi days after, on the 6th of Ari 1199 in 
the 42d year of his age, after a reign of g years 
and 9 months. : The caſtle being taken before 
the King died, he ordered all the garriſon to be 
hanged, except the man who wounded him, 
whom he pardoned. 

Before he died he appointed by his will his 
brother Jeu to facceed him in all his domi- 
nions, tho ies nephew Arbus, Du te of Britauy. 
tne ſon of his brother Geoffrey, had the right of 
primogeniture, and tho' he had formerly ap- 
pointe hitn his heir. 

Richard was tall, fair, and had a graceful 
and well proportioned perſon, with prodigious 
itrength of body. His eyes were blue and ſpark- 
ling, "and his hair of a bright yellow, inclining 
10 ed. 

Hewas remarkable for his military virtues, hut 
is juſtly cenſured for h's pride, avarice, and luſt, 
He was an illuſtrious warrior; but his love of glo- 
ry made hin negicct the happineſ: of his people. 

Richard was the ſirſt King who wore three 
lions paſlant for his arms, in which he was fol- 
lowed by his ſucceſſors; and about this time 
coats of arms became hereditary in families, 
occalioned by the badges, which the Croifes 
painted on their ſhie! ds or coats of arinvur, in the 
Craſades. During his reign London was firſt divided 
into different corporations, called vere 

In his reign there was a great famine, which 
laſted three or four years, and was followed by 
ſo dreadful a mortality, that the living were 
ſcarce ſufficient to bury the dead. In this reign 
Robin Hil, the famous robber, performed 


his exploits, 
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VII. JOHN: from 1199 to 1216; 


Jon's reign was full of troubles and turmoils, 
From his bad condutt, and from prieſtly wiles; 
England's great Charter, by the barons won, 


He gave; — but to the Pope reſign'd his crown, 
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His COTEMPORARIES. 


Por Es. French Emperors of 
Innocent III. 1198 Conſtantinople, 
Honorius III. 1215 pwn . 1204 

Emperors of the Faſt. 9 1206 
Alexis III. 1195 : 
Alexis IV. 1203 King of France. 
Alexis V. 1204 Philip II. 1180 
Theodorus I. 1204 

Emperors of the Weſt. Kings of Scotland. 
Philip J. 1197 William 1165 
Otha IV. 1203 Alexander 1214 


O HN, ſurnamed Lackland, the brother of 

Richard, aſcended the throne without much 
oppoſition in 119, for tho' Aribur had the he- 
reditary right to the crown of England, yet 
John was elected King, with this condition, 
previouſly ſtipulated, that he ſhould fully reſtore 
and eſtabliſh the rights and privileges of the 
people, which promiſe, however, he little re- 
garded after his coronati:n. He was then 32 
years of age, and having alſo ſeized the Dutchy 
of Normandy, and left Arthur only the poſleſ- 
ſion of ſome of the provinces enjoyed by the 
Engliſh in France, Conſtantine, Arthur's mother, 
finding herſelf too weak, to contend with the 
Intruder, implored the aſſiſtance of Philip King 
of France, who readily took the young Prince in- 
to his protection; but though both ndes raiſed 
conſiderable forces, no action happened of im- 
portance, and John offering advantageous con- 
ditions 
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ditions to Philip, their differences were compoſed 
without any regard to the injured Prince, 

Jubn now gave a looſe to his pleaſures, and 
patiing into Normandy, divorced his wile un- 
der the pretence of conſanguinity, and mar- 
ried Jabel, daughter and heireſs to the Count 
of Angoul:/me, who had before been promiſed to 
Hugh le Brun Earl of March; on which the laſt 
mentioned Prince eſpouſed Arthurs quarrel, and 
obtained ati:itance from Philip, King of France, 

on, who was then in Erg/and haſted over, 
attacked Ar!hur, and the Earl of March, rovted 
their forces, and took them both priſoners : Soon 
after which Arthur was either murdered in pri- 
ſon, as his friends gave out, or drowned in a 
river as he was attempting to make his eſcape 
from his confinement, or according to other» 
died of grief. His ſiſter Eleanor, who was 
taken with him, was confined in Briſtol caſtle 
forty years ; and twenty knights of their party 
were impriſoned in Co, caſtle, and there ſtarved 
to death. 

The nobility of Britany, impatient to re- 
venge the death of their Duke, and being aſſiſt- 
ed by the French King, ſoon ſubdued the greateit 
part of Normandy. Philip would have de- 
prived John of all his dominions in France, had 
not Guy, Duke of Britany, the huſband of Con- 
ſtantia, abandoned his party, and gone over to 
John who was thus enabled to recover ſome 
towns and make head againſt him; but when 
a a deciſive battle was juſt ready to be fought, the 
two Kings agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms tor two 
years. | 

John upon his return to Eng/and, invaded Scet- 
land, 


— 
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land, and after a great ſlaughter, obliged the 
King of Scotland to ſubmit, then paſſing into 
Tre/and, which had revolted, ſoon reduced that 
iſland; he next ſubdued Valet, whence he car- 
ried away 28 youtis, the Sons of the prime nobi- 
lity, as hoſtages, and the // riſing again, put 
them all to death. But afrerwards returning to 
France, he was totally defeated by Lewis, the 


Dauphin, on which patching up a peace, he 


halted to Exglaud. 

Johu before this had ſeveral conteſts with the 
Pope, who had excommunicated him, and ab- 
ſolved the people of England from their oath of 
allegiance, and now ſent Pandulph his Nuncio 
into England, who offered him the Pope's pro- 
tection, on condition of his taking an oath to, 
obey the Pontiff in all things, and reſign his 
crown into the hands of the Nuncio. To this 
John conſented, repaired to Dover church, and 
in the preſence of the people took of his 
crown, diſrobed himſelf of all his enſigns of 
royalty, and laid them at the feet of the Nun- 
cio, who was ſeated on a throne. After which 
he ſigned a char er, whereby he reſigned 
the kingdom of England and the lordſhip of 
Ireland to the holy See, and bound himſelf 
as a Vaſſal to pay 700 marks annually for Erg- 
land. and zoo for Ireland, and then did homage 


to the Pope in the perſon of his Nuncio, who 


kept the crown and ſcepter five days in his poſ- 
ſellion. 

The Exgliſb barons who had before frequently 
remonſtrated againſt the king's arbitrary proceed- 
ings, were fired with indignation at this mean- 
neis, had recourſe to arms, and demanded a re- 


eſtabi.ſh» 
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eſtabliſhment of the laws of Edward the Con- 
fader, and a renewal of the charter of Henry 
the firft : which, being refuſed by the King, they 
elected Robert Fitz-walter for their General, en- 
ter'd London, and beſieged him in the Tower, 
The King compli-d, when he could no longer 
reſiſt, and agreed to meet the barons in Runne- 
mead, or the Mead of Council, between Stains 
and Windſyr; where treaties of this fort had 
been frequently held by the Saxons, and there 
John being unable to obtain ſupplies from his 
people, and alſo too weak to withſtand them, 
granted whatever they deſired, and hence aroſe 
the famous charter of liberties called Magna 
Charta, which he was obliged to ſign, and alſo 
the charter of the liberties of the foreſt, which 
have been ſince eſteemed the foundat.on of the 
Engliſh Liberties. The King however did not 
intend to bind himſelf with chains of parch- 
ment, and though he had ratified theſe ch.riers 
with a ſolemn oath, he raiſed an army in 
Flanders, which bcing brought over, ravaged 
the whole kingdom; upon this the Barons ap- 
plied for aſſiſtance to the King of France, pro- 
miſing the crown to his ſon Lewis, if he freed 
them from Johns tyranny. Lewis ſoon came to 
their aſliſtance, landed at Sandabich. and took 
Reochefler, while John retired to Wincheſter, hav- 
ing prevailed on the Yope to excommunicate 
both the French King and the Eugliſ̃g Barons; 
but being defſ.rted by ſome of his mer- 
cenaries, the Dauphin beſieged Dover, while 
the Barons inveſted / indſor, after which the 
country was ravaged by both parties, who 


came to no engagement. At length grief and 
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fatigue threw the King into a fever, which is 
ſaid to have been he ghtened by his eating of 
peaches and drinking new ale. He died on the 
18th of October 210 io the 5 iſt year of his age, 
and the 17th of his reign. 

King John was moderately tall, ſomewhat fat, 
and of a ſour and angry countenance. He was 
rapacious in the acquiſition of money, and pro- 
fuſe in ſquandering it; and as he oppoſed both 
the Prieſts and the Baron, was obliged in turn 
to ſubmit to both. 

King John in{titut:d the preſent forms of civil 
government in London, and moſt other cities in 
the kingdom. He ordained the legal aflize of 
bread. He eſtabliſhed the EN laws in Jre- 
land, gave the Cinque Forts the privileges they 
at preſent enjoy, and was the krit who coined 
ſterling money. 

In his reign there was a froſt. which continued 
all January, February and March, and raiſed the 
price of corn from one ſhilling to thirteen ſhul- 
lings and four-pence per quarter. And about the 
10th year of his reign London bridge, which was 
before of wood, was built entirely of ſtone, and 
has remained to this day with only frequent re- 
Pairs, 
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This King chief note in biſtory does gain 
] rum civil diſcords, and the longeſt reign: 
Fichle and weak, he ſaw his crown juſt gone; 
Yer, d) ing, left it to his warlike ſon, 
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Hi, COTEMPORARIES., 


Por kEs. Frederic II. 1212 
Honorius III. 1216 French Emperors of 
Gregory IX. 1227 Conſtantinople. 


Celeſtin IV. 1241 6 
Innocent IV. 1243 —_ 4 120 


1217 
— IV. 12 * Rob. de Cour 1221 
rbin IV. 1261 * 
Clement IV. 1265 — * "A 
Emperors of the Eft. Kings of — 

Philip II. 1180 

Theodore I. 1204 Lens VIII. 122 3 

John III. 1222 St. Lewis IX. 122 

Theodore II. 1225 Philip III. 1270 


John IV. 1259 
Michael VIII. 1259 Kings of Scotland. 


Emperors of the Vet. Alexander II. 1214 
Otho IV. 1208 Alexander III. 1249 


ENR V of incheſter, was but twelve 
years of age, when the Earl of Pembroke 

had him crowned at G/ouce/ler on the 28th of 
October 1216. The uſual oath was adminiſtred 
to the young Prince, after which the Legate who 
was preſent, cauſed him to do homage to the 
holy See. Many of the Barons who had iyorn 
allegiance to the Dauphin joined with Henry in 
hopes of modelling his youth fo as to render 
him an excellent Prince, and the Pope renewed 
his excommunication againſt Zeus; rer this 
a truce was concluded and prolonged till Zaſter, 
H ſoon 
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ſoon after which the French laid ſiege to IH 
caille, when the Earl of Pembroke, wi o had been 
appointed Regent, reſolved to raiſe the ſiege. 
and as the French were in polietl, on of the c:ry 
and its inhabitants in their intereſt, he throw a 
reinforc ement into the caftle ; ; then ſtormed the 
city, ſlew the French General, with molt of his 
cops, and gratified the ſoldicrs wich plunder . 
ing the citizens. I his obliged Lets to fend for 
a reinforcement from Fr2zce ; but his troops be - 
ing intercepted and deſtroyed by the Eg Al,. 
fleet, he was obliged og come to a compohition, 
and on his receiving 15, o, marks agreed to re- 
turn home, and to 1 2 Engi dominions 
in France. The King of Scotland and the Prince 
of Vales were included in this treaty, the former 
of which came to Northampton, and oy noiuage 
to Henry for the fees he held in Erolund 
The Regent dying in 1218, t:at event was 
followed by ſeveral commotione, which being ſoon 
quelled, the people bent their thoughts upon 
recovering the X22/7/5 provinces in Fra: ce, which 
Lewis, notwithſtanding his oath, refuſed to ref core; 
but this was deferred, till the King was of age. 
Henry began bis majority with exacting large. 
ſums of money from the people, and annvlling 
the two ſacred charters granted by his father. 
He landed in Pritary with a numerous army. 
and then ſpending his time in diverſions and 
entertainments, ſhamefully returned, after he 
had ſpent all his treaſure ; but not being able 
to prevail on the pcovle to continue a war he 
had fo badly begun, he renewed his — ons, 
and by the bot ice of the biſaop of 9 
end 
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ſent for about zoo Knights from Gaſcoguy and 
Poictou, on whom he conferred the moſt conſider- 
able employments. 'i his exaſperated the Ba-. 
rons, who threatened to ele& a new King, if 
Henry did not remove from his perſon and coun- 
cils, the Biſhop of #7ch-/ter and the foreigners 
but Heury ordered the eſtates of the Barons to 
be plundered. Henry afterwards renewed the 
war, in which he loſt all Poichou, and then con- 
cluded a truce with Lewis for five years, to pur- 
chaſe which Henry conſented to pay him 5000/7. 
annually. 

Henry on his return to England, exacted great 
ſums from the Jews, which he laviſhly ſpent ; 
and at one entertainment had 30,000 diſhes. 
'The parliament were now taking meaſures to 
deprive him of the adminiſtration of affairs ; 
but he prorogued them, and ſuffered tne Pope's 
Nunc'o, who had a little before fleeced the peo- 
ple, to renew his exactions. The King after- 
wards met with many mortifications from his 
parliament and people, who at length obliged 
him to renew the two charters with great cere- 
mony * ; After which, the parliament granted 
him a ſubſidy for ſuppreſſing an inſurrection in 
Cuienne. He ſoon reduced that province, and 


*The Lords ſpiritual and temporal, were aſſembled be- 
fore tlie King in Meſimirſter- all, with each a lighted ta- 
per in his hand, when the archbiſhop of Canterbury de- 
nounced a terrible curſe againſt thoſe who ſhovld violate 
the laws or alter the conſtitutions of the kingdom; then 
the charters were read alond, and confirmed by the King, 
who all this time kept his hand upon his breaſt, after 
which every one threw his taper upon the ground to raiſe 
a great ſmoke, and wiſhed that thoſe æubo violated the 
ebarters might ſs ſmoke in bell! : 
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returned to England, where he renewed his ex- 
actions. Prince Richard, Henry's brother, being 
elected King of the Romans, took the im- 
menſe ſum of 700,000 J. into Germany to ſupport 
his election, while the King amaſſed 950,000 
marks for an expedition to the two Sicilies, 
which were offered him by the Pope, though 
the crown belonged to Conradin the Emperor 
Conrad's ſon. The people being now grievouſly 
oppreſied, and the Barons finding that Herry 
could not be bound by the moſt {olemn oaths, 
undertook to reform the government, and a 
parliament was held at Oxferd, where 24 
commiſſioners were choſen, 12 for the King, 
and 12 for the Barons, who drew up fix articles, 
by which it was agreed that the King was to 
conform to the Magua Charta; to let the public 
officers be choſen by the commiſſioners ; to de- 
liver to them the cuſtody of his caſtles, and to 
Hold three parliaments annually “. Theſe articles 


were approved by the parliament, and aſſented 


to by the King, who ſoon after prevailed on 
the Pope to abſolve him from his oath, told the 
parliament that he would no longer regard theſe 
articles, and took refuge in the Teber. This 
diſpute was however accommodated by the Ba- 
rons conſenting to moderate the articles, and by 
the alterations being confirmed by the King. 
However they ſoon after broke out into an open 
war, when a deciſive battle was fought near 
Leawes in Suſſex, in which the King's army was 


* And this is ſuppoſed to be the firſt time that the re- 
preſentatives of the commons were adm.tted to ht in 


parliament. 
defeated 


. 
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defeated, and himſelf, Prince Edzrard his ſon, 
and the King of the Remens taken priſoners, but 
afterwards the Earls of Leiceſter and Glauceſſer 
quarrelling, the latter joined Prince Edward who 
had ns, ON eſcape from his keepers, and unit- 
ing the forces they raiied, marched againſt the 
Farl of Leiceſfer, whom they defeated and flew, 
by which means the King was ſet at liberty; 
but peace was not 3 till ſome time after; 
when Prince Edward engaged in a cruſade and 
went to the He Land. 

A bout two years after this Henry died at Londen 
on the 2oth of Newember 1272, in the 65th year 
of his age, and the 56th of h's reign, and was bu- 
ried 1 in -/ efiminſier-abbey. 

He was of a middle ſtature, ſtrong and well 
ſet, but had one of his eyes half cloied, This 
Prince was chiefly remarkable for his proſuſe- 
neis, his inſincerity, and inconſtancy, which ob- 
liged the Buons to defend their legal rights. 

The moſt ſingular incident in his reign, was the 
introduction of the commons into parliament. 
In 1240 there was a great battle among the fiſh 
at fea, and eleven whales were caſt on the ſhore, 
In 1243 the King rebuilt /P</in/ler-abbey in 
that magnificent Ci, manner it v hich it now 
appears. And in this reign there was fo dread- 
ful a ſamine. that the peo; le even eat the bark of 


trees, and 20,000 are iaid to have been ſtarved 
10 death! 1 London. 
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— EDWARD ma FinsT; 
| fram 1272 to 1397. 


Far diſtant when acknowledged, Epwarp came, 
Aſſumed the crown, and ruled with matchleſs fame; 
W:1/>, Scots he conquer'd, made and unmade kings» 


Reform d the law, and clip'd the clergy's wings» 
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CoTEMPORARIES. 


PoPks. Emperors of the Ves. 
Gregory X. 1271 ; 
Innocent V. 1276 Frederic II. 141 
* Rodulphas I. 1273 
Adrian V. 1276 , / 
Tole BNL. , OR 
Nicholas III. 12597 vert J. 1298 


Martin IV. 1281 ; 
Homorias IV. 1283 Kings of France. 
Nicholas IV. 1288 


"If: Philip III. 1270 
Celeftin V. 1294 7 
Boniface VI. 1294 . _na8s 
Benedict IX. 1303 a ; 


Emperors of the E. Alexander Ill. 1249 


Michael VIII. 125g Jon Bali“ 1293 
Audronicus Il. 1283 Rubert Bruce 1329 


D WAR D, ſurnamed Long ſparks, was in 

the 33d year of his age when his father 
died, and was on his return from Paleſtine, 
when attended only by 10,000 Engli/hmen, he 
{truck a general panic into the Saracers, who 
dreaded him as much as they had done his great 
uncle Richard Coeur de Lion. He narrowly eſcaped 
being murdered there by an aſſaſſin, who attempt- 
ing to ſtab him to the heart, he received a wound 
in his arm, which was given by a poiſoned dag- 
cer, and it js affirmed that he owed his life to 
the tender affection of Eleonora his wife, who 
accompanied him in the voyage, and ſucked the 
yenom out of the wound. He arrived in Eng- 


land 
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land with his faithful Queen on the 25th of 75 
1274. , were both cro ned at Veſminſcer 
on tne ' th oi Augu/r ti lowing * ; when the new 
King entered upon his government, with univer- 
ſal acclamations of joy. He began his reign 
with a ſtrict enquiry into the affairs of h's king- 
dom, particularly with regard to the Royal 
Prerogative, and made a Law to prevent any 
Tax being laid on the People without the con'ent 
of the Commons. He regulated the magiſtrates, 
confirmed the great charter, ard having com- 

oſed the troubles in Exgland, led an army into 
Wales, to puniſh Lewwellyn for having refuſed to 
pay him homage, and after three years compel- 
led him to ſue for peace. 

Edvard then ſet about reQifying the coin 
which had been ſo much adulterated by the 
Fews, that he cauſed 280 of them to be put to 
death; be alſo paſſed the ſtatute of Mortmain, to 
prevent eſtates from falling into the hands of the 
clergy. Afterwards Level lyn revolted again, on 
which Edward murched againit him, and defeated 
his troops in a battle in which Lewel/pu was 
ſlain +, and his country ſubdued. David his bro- 
ther was afterwards taken, and what ſeems very 
aſtoniching, was tried at Shrewſbury, condemned 
and executed as a traitor 

* The c:remony of this coronation was very magnift< 
cent.— ie King and Queen of Scetlard were preſent, 
and hy way of itte the pooulcus, zog horſes were let 
Jooſe to be the rronerty of thole who could catch them. 

+ In Leævellyn's pockets were hund ſome letters in cy- 
pher, which Edward made the ume uſe of, that U jar 
did of thoſe found in the cuſtody Of Proxpey, after the 
battle of Pbarſalia: he deftroyed then that he might not 
think ill of thoſe he was incline. to call his tiiends, 


Edvard 
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Edward afterwards ſummoned a parliament at 
Ruthin, where it was reſolved that / ales ſhould 
be inſeparably united to Exgland. But ſome of 
the W/2{þ nobles telling the King that he would 
never peaccably enjoy their country, till they 
were governed by a Prince of their own nation, 
he ſent for his Queen, who was then pregnant, 
to lie in at Caernarvon, where ſhe was brought to 
hed of a Prince, whom the ſtates of Was ac- 
knowledged for their Sovereign, and ſince that 
time the eldeſt ſons of the Kings of England, 
have borne the title of Princes of Wales *. Ed- 
ward afterwards puniſhed the Judges for bribery, 
and baniſhed the Jews, who amounted to about 
15,000, for uſury and adulterating the coin. Soon 
after this Queen Eleanor died at Grantham in Lin- 
colnſbire: to whoſe memory the King erected a 
croſs at every place where the corpſe reſted in the 
way to Veſminſter; as at Grantham, Lincoln, 
Stamford, Gaddington, Northamptin, Stoney-<trat- 
ford, Dunſtable, St. Albans, Waltham and Cha- 
ring. 

Edward carried his arms into Scotland, where 
King Alexander III. had lately died without male 
iſſue. In this war he won great honour, and 
ſhewed himſelf an extraordinary politician. He 
took the three important places of Berwick, 
Dunbar, and Edinburgh. John Balisl their King, 
who was ſupported by Edward, repaired to him 

*No people in the world were ever more fond of their 
liberty and their language than the Je!ch. The firſt they 
gloriouſly defended, without foreign aliiances, and with- 
out naval power, againſt Romans, Saxons, Danes, and 
N:;mans, to the reign of Edward I. and the latter they 


have preſerved, together with moſt of their manners 
and cuſtoms, to this day. 


in 
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in the mot humble manner, renewed the oath 
of fealty, and put the whole kingdom in his 
power; on which the Scozz/ nobility, being ſum- 
moned to Berzwick, took the oath of allegiance 
to King Edward, who might eaſily have been 
crowned King of Scotland, had he not choſe to 
unite it to England; he confined Balis; impri- 
ſoned ſeveral of the Scotch nobility ; brought 
their crown, ſceptre, * ſtone and robes of ſtate 
to England; burnt the public records, and 
placed garriſons all over the country. But 
while Edward was reducing Scotland by force, he 
loſt his dominions in France by treachery: to 
recover them, he formed a confederacy againſt 
the French, by entering into a league with the ſe- 
veral princes of Germany, and other powers, but 
theſe being bribed into the French intereſt, he was 
obliged, after leading an army of 50,000 men 
into Flanders, to make a truce with the French 
king, and return to England. While Edward 
was in Flanders, Will am Wallace, the glory of 
Scotland, roſe up in the defence of his country, 
and, having ſuddenly d:ſpoſſefſed the Egliſb of all 
the itrong places they poſſeſſed, was declared re- 
gent of the kingdom; on which Edward haſtily 


*The famous fone which Edward I. conveyed to 
Weftminiter, is the ſame that was placed at Scone by the 
Scots after their general ſlaughter of the Piet; and is fa- 
bulouſly reported to be the ſame that ſerved Jace for a 
pillow. It was incloſed in a wooden chair for the inaugu— 
ration of their Kings, and had this diſtich written on it : 


Nt fallat Fatum, Scoti quocungue locatum 
Invenient Lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 
Or Fate's deceiv'd, and Heav'n decrees in vain 


Oc where they find this Stone, the Scots ſhall reign. 


re“ 
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veturtung from France, advanced into Scotland 
at the head of a powerful army, and defeated 
Il aliace, who, ſeveral years after, was betrayed 
into the hands of the Exgliſb, and ſent to Lon- 
aun, where Edxvard treated him with unpardon- 
able ſeverity, and made this great hero ſuffer 
the death of a traitor. Edward gained ſeveral 
other victories in Scotland, which he thrice con- 
quered, and at length vowed that he would de- 
ttroy that kingdom from ſea to ſea, but was ſeized 
by a dyſentery, and died in the little town of Burgh 
on the 7th of July 1307, in the 68th year of 
his age, and the 3<th of his reign, but his body 
was interred in Veminſter-Abbey. juſt before 
his death he recommended three things to his ſon 
and fucceſior, and enjoined him to perform them 
on pain of a curſe for his diſobedience. The 
tr:t was to proſecute the war vigorouſly in Scot- 
land. and defired that his bones might be carried, 
at the head of the army ſent on that expedition, 
which object he imagined would animate the 
Englih, and depreis the ſpirits of the Scorch, The 
fecond was, to ſend his heart to the Holy Land 
with 32,000/, which he had provided for the ſup- 
port of the holy ſepulchre. And the third was, 
never to recal his old favourite Pierce Gaveſton, 
a gentleman of Gaſcory, whom the King had ba- 
nithed for corrupting the Prince by his diſſolute 
example. In theſe, however, the Prince diſ- 
obeyed his father, and the conſequence of that 
diſobedience was fatal to him and his friends. 
Edward was a head taller than the genera- 
lity of men; his perſon was wall made, w_ 
an 
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and handſome; but his legs being rather too 
long, he was thence called Long-foank:s. He 
had black hair and ſparkling eyes, prodigious 
ſtrength, and great activity. He was the braveſt 
ſoldier of his age, and the beſt legiſlator of his 
family; more acts for the good of his ſub- 
jects paſſed in his reign, than in any of the pre- 
ceding; and his regard for the laws was ſo great 
that he publicly impriſened the Prince of M ales 
his ſon, for breaking into the park of the Biſhop 
of Litchfield and Coventry. 

In the ſecond year of his reign a great rot hap- 
pened among the ſheep, which continued 2 
twenty five years together. In his twenty-firlt 
year great part af Ye town of Cambridge was de- 
ſtroyed by fire ; and in his twenty-ſeventh, his 
own palace at Weſtminſter was conſumed. To- 
wards the tnd of his reign proviſions were ſo 
exceeding cheap, that a fat cock fold for three 
half pence, two pullets for the ſame price, and 
wheat for twelve pence a quarter, which was 
equal to about four ſhillings of our preſent money. 
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EDWARD II. 


X. EDWARD he Secovy 
From 1307, to 1327. 
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Of perſon comely, but of genius mean, 
Oppos d by faction, and a faithleſs queen; 
For crimes of fav'rites harraſs d and dethron d, 
Oppreſs d by murd ' rers poor Caerna ven groan d. 
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CoTEMPORARIES. 


Popes. Frederic III. 1314 
Clement V. 1305 | 
Jahn XXII. 1316 Kings of France. 
Philip IV. 1285 
Emperor of the Eaſt. Lexis X. 1314 
Andronicus Il. 1278 Philip V. 1315 
Charles IV. 1332 
Emperors of the Weſt. f 
Albert 1. I 278 King of Scotland. 


Henry VII. 1328 Robert Bruce 1305 


DW ARD of Caernavon was twenty-three 
years cf age when his father died. He be- 
gan his reign, with recalling Pierce Gaweſton, 
whom his oi had bariſhed. and whom he 
loaded with honours, and then went to Boulagre 
in France, where he married Jabella the daugh- 
ter of the French king, whom he conducted to 
England, and they were both crowned at - 
minſier on the 24th of February 1308. His ridi- 
culous fondneſs for Gaveſlon, however, rendered 
him both odicus to the Queen and the Barons, 
and created innumerable d:{putes ; the Barors 
frequently baniſking him. and the king recalling 
and loading him with freſh honours. At length 
the Barons had recourſe to arms, and Cawe/tcr 
being taken, was beheaded by order of the Earl 
of Warwick, Mean while the Scots gained three 
victories over tae Engliſh, and made themſelves 
maſters of every place in that kingdom. 
About this time a tauner's fon of E: cer pre- 
tended 
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tended that he was the eldeſt ſon of Edwwor?d I. 


and changed at nurſe, but his impoſture toon 
brought him to the gallows. About the fame 
time the King deprived the Earl of Lancaſter of 
his wife, and gave her to a mean knight. The 
Barons complained of ſeveral grievances, and 
compelled the King to admit a certain number 
of barons into his council, and to do nothing 
without their advice. 

King Edward now raiſed the two S encers, ſa- 
ther aud ſon, to the ſummit of power, and young 
&pencer at length ſupplied in his heart the place 
formerly poſſeſſed by Gaze/ton, when the new 
favourite became more intolerable than the old 
one, on which the Barons ſuddenly appearing in 
arms, and petitioning the king for the removal 
of the Spencers, they were baniſhed by the par- 
Lament. The King now levied an army, took 
ſome caſtles from the Barons, and recalled the 
Spercers ; he then purſued the Earl of Lancaſter 
to Burrowbridge in York/hire, which was defended 
by Sir Audreao Harcla for the King, with whom 
the Earl engaged, but the Earl of Hereford being 
Killed, his troops fled, when Harcla puriuing 
them, took the Earl of Lancaſter priſoner, with 
ninety-five Barons and Knights, on which the 
ſcafrolds were drenched wich more Engliſb blood 
than had been thus ſpilt ſince the Norman con- 
queſt. Edward next turned his thoughts on in- 
vading Scotland; but wanting proviſions, returned 
without ſtriking a blow, on which Bruce King 
of Scotland purſued him to York, ſeized his bag- 
gage, deſtroyed 20,c00 of the Engliſb, and then 


conſented to a peace for thirteen years. 
I 2 The 
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The two Spencers now governed the kingdom 
in ſo arbitrary a manner, as to incur the gene- 
ral hatred both of the Queen and people. Queen 
Tabella fied to her brother Charles King of France, 
carrying with her the Prince her ſon, and the 
nobility taking arms, ſent for the Queen, who, 
on her landing, found the people in general de- 
voted to her, and ina few days ſhe had a nu- 
merous army, when —_— towards London, 
the King fled into the weſt ; but the Queen ſtill 
purſuing him, he ſet fail for Ireland, bat was 
driven back into Wales. Hugh Spencer the fa- 
ther being taken in Bri/to/ caſtle, was, without 
the form of a trial, hanged and quartered, and 
the King himſelf who had been for ſome time 
concealed in the abbey of Neath in Wales, being 
at length diſcovered, was ſent priſoner to the 
Queen, and the young Spencer, who was taken 
with his Majeſty, was hanged on a gallows fifty 
feet high. 

The Queen, who had now taken pof- 
ſeſſion of the ſovereign power, forgot every call 
of nature and of duty, and was entirely go- 
verned by Mortimer, whom ſhe took to her bed. 
King Edward was depoſed, and the ſon pro- 
claimed King, when the Archbiſhop of Caz- 
terbury preached a ſermon, and choſe for his text, 
The voice of the people, the voice of God. The 
young prince, however, dutifully and ſolemnly 
vowed not to accept the crown, without his fa- 
ther's conſent, whereupon they obliged the old 
king to reſign the crown in the 43d year of his 
age, and the 2oth of his reign, after which he 
was treated with the greateſt indignities, and at 
laſt cruelly murdered, for ſome aſſaſſins — 
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ed him with a feather- bed, and held him down 
while others thruſt a horn pipe up his body, 
through which they conveyed a red hot iron, 
and burnt his bowels to prevent any external 
appearance of violence. 

Thus fell Edzvard from the height of royalty to 
the miſerable ſtate of a criminal, and was at laſt 
murdered by his own vaſials, and probably by 
the order of his own Queen: a ſad example of 
the conſequence of a Frince's being miſguided 
by fawning ſycophants ; for that was the princt- 
pal charge exhibited againſt the unhappy Edvard. 
He was burie in the abbey church of Glau- 
ceſter; and thoſe who hated him while living, 
revered him as a ſaint after he was dead, 

This Prince had a noble Mature, good mien, 
and majcſtic preſence : he was very handſome, 
and notwithſtanding all his faults, and his being 
extremely weak, made ſalutary laws, and gave 
great encouragement to the commercial inteicit 
of his kingdom. 

In 1317, a great famine happened in England, 
which continued ſo long that wheat was fold for 
three pounds a quarter, or twelve pounds of cur 
pr Moncy, and obliged the poor to. eat 

rſe-fleſh, dogs, and cats. In 1322 the greateſt 
earthquake happened that had ever been known 
in £tgland, and in 1324, the order of the 
Knights 'Templars was ſuppreſſed, and their 
effects aſſigned to the Hoſp:tallers or Knights of 
St John of Jeruſalem, now called the Kni,hts of 
Mal, 
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nne I 1D; 


From 1327 to 1377. 


Triumphant Edward, the Black Prince's ſire, 
In peace and war we honour and admire; 
Franceconquer'd, Scots ſubdu'd, preſerve bis name; 
Bat his laſt days eclips'd his former fame. 
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COTEMPORARIES. 


Popes. Lewis IV. 1330 
Tebn . 1 3 16 Charles IV. I 347 
Benedit XII. 1334 


. 1342 Kings of France. 
Iauocent VI. 1352 Charles IV 1322 
Urban V. 1632 Philip VI. 1328 
Gregory XI, 1370 Jobn l. 1353 
Charles V. 1364 


Emperors of the Eaſt. | 
ftndronicus II. 1 28 3. Kings of Scotland. 
Andronicus III. 1 332 Robert Bruce. 1 306 


Fehn V. 1341 David II. 1330 
Jobn VI. 1355 Edward Baliol. 1332 
David ll. (again) 1312 


Emperors of the Weſt. Rebert Il. 
Frederic III. $14 (Stewart) 1470 


DI ARD of Windſor was only fourtcen 
years of age when his father reſigned the 
crown, and his corenation was performed on 
the 26th of January 1327. Though the par- 
hament appointed a regency, the Queen held 
the power in her own hands, and Roger Mort: - 
mer acted under her with more authority than 
the young Spencer had done under her huſband. 
By their influence the young K.ing concluded a 
diſhonourable peace with the Scets, by which he 
renounced all his pretenſions to Scotland, and 
gave his ſiſter in marriage to Dawid Bruce, King 
of the Scots; but on his coming to riper years 
he became ſenſible of his error, on which he 
cauſed the Queen his mother to be conſined for 


life, 
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life, and Mortimer Earl of March to be hanged 
at Tyburn. Edward became now uneaſy at the 
treaty concluded with Scotland, and though David 
Bruce, who had aſcended the throne, was his 
brother-in-law, yet as the late King had broke 
the truce, he thought himſelf intitled to invade 
that nation; for the bonds of affinity are not 
always a ſufficient barrier to the ambition of 
Princes. He won four battles in a ſhort time, 
and obliged King Dawid to fly with his Queen 
into France, when he ſet up Edward Baliol in his 
room, and returned with his army into England; 
but the cos ſtill revolting, as ſoon as his victo- 
rious army left them, Edzvard was obliged to 
enter Scotland in an hoſtile manner, three ſeveral 
times within the compaſs of four years. Edward 
now reſolved to attack France to which he laid 
claim, for Charles, his mother's brother dying, 
Philip of Valcis had poſſeſſed himſelf of the king- 
dom, alledging the Salick law; but Edward al- 
ſerted that the Salick law in excluding females 
ſrom the ſucceſſion, did not exclude : a male 
iſſue, on which. he prepared to aſſert his ti- 
tle, and in this he was encouraged by the par- 
liament. In the mean time he entered into ſe- 
veral alliances ; ſettled the woolen trade in Eng- 
land; and created Prince Edwara, his eldeſt ſon, 
Duke of C:rnaval/, who was the firſt perſon 
in England that bore the title of Duke; ſince 
which time the eldeſt ſon of the King of England 
is born Duke of Corzwall, His firit campaign 

aſſed without blood-ſhed, but he took the title of 
King of Fance, and quartered his arms with the 
Flower de luces ofthat kingdom, adding the motto, 
Dieu & mon droit, or God and my right, 


On 
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On his return to England he obtained a conſider- 
able ſubſidy, and ſailing again to France, he in 
perſon defeated the French fleet, deſtroyed or took 

70 of their ſbips, and 30, ooo men; then landing 
2 forces, beſieged Tournay, but being again call- 
ed home to oppoſe the Sco/s, concluded a truce 
For one year with King Philip. The next cam- 
paign, however, he waſted all the country up 
to the walls of Paris, and obtained the glorious 
battle of Creſß, which was won by the Prince 
of Wales, who was then only ſixteen years of 
age. The King having placed himſelf on an 
eminence, was a ipeCtator of the aſtoniſhing va- 
Jour of his ſon. At length the Engli/þ leaders 


being apprehenſive that the brave youth would 


be overpowered by numbers, ſent to deſire Ea. 
award to come to his aſſiſtance, who immediately 
aſked if he was alive, and being told that he was 
not only living, but fighting with incredible bra- 
very, replied, that he muſt either conquer or die, 


fence he would not rob him of the victory; for he 


ould hade the honour of the day. This anſwer 
inſpired the Prince with freſh courage, and his 
conduct animated his men. The French were de- 
feated, and purſued with incredible ſlaughter. 
he King of Bchemia, who was preſent at the 
battle, died in the field, when his ftandard, on 
which were embroidered in gold three Oftrichs 
feathers with theſe words ch dien, that is, ſerve, 
was taken and brought to the Prince of Wales, 
who in memory of that ſignal victory, bore the 
Ofrrich feathers in his coronet with the ſame 
motto, and his example has been followed by 
all his ſucceſſors. In this battle the French loſt 
eleven Princes, and 30,000 common ſoldiers, 
which 
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which was a greater number than the whole ar- 
my of the conquerors, whole loſs was very incon- 
ſiderable. When the victory was over the King 
ran up to the Prince, and tenderly embracing 
him, © My gallant ſon, ſaid he, you have nobly 
&* acquitted yourſelf, and well are you worthy 
* of the kingdom.” Six weeks after this vic- 
tory, Edward's Qucen defeated a numerous arm 
of Scots, and took King David priſoner. Theſe 
memorable battles were fought in 1346. Edward 
then Jaid fiege to Calais, which he was obliged 
to reduce by famine, and then returned to Eng- 
land: when the French ſoon after beginning to 
inveſt the ſeas, he fet ſail with his fleet, entire! 
defeated them, and took the Conſtable of Fance. 
He then ſent over his ſon the Black Prince, who 
had diltingu.ſhed himſelf at C , and who af- 
ter taking ſeveral towns, totally routed the French 
army commanded by King ohn, who had ſuc- 
ceeded Philip, and in this glorious battle which 
was fought ncar Poitiers, took the King, many 
nob!cs, and a multitude of private men priſoners, 
though, when they engaged, the French army was 
{ix times as numerous as the Erg/;. 

There were at this time two Kings priſoners in 
England. The French King, who was lodged at 
the Satay, which was then a palace, though now 
a priſon, and the King of Scetland, who was con- 
fined at Odiham in Hampſhire. They were both 
treated with great reſpect, had what liberty they 
defir:d, and were after ſome time ranſomed. ] he 
French King paid for his liberty 500,0c0/ and 
a conſiderable extent of country: and the King 
of Scots was ranſomed for 100,000 marks. The 
Freach King afterwards returned to oy and 

cept 
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kept his court at the palace of the Savry, where 
he died in 1363. 

Edward now endeavoured to cultivate the 
arts of peace, and referred the management of 
all military affairs to his ſon the Black Prince, 
who was ” thr time after invited over to eie, 
where he depoſed Henry the baſlard, who had 
uſurped the crown, and reſtored Peten the law tul 
King; but as Peter ungratefully refuſed the re- 
ward he had promiſed for this important ſervice, 
he withdrew from that kingdom in diſguſt. 

On his paſſing through Aquitain, he demanded 
a ſum for the payment of his ſoldiers, bur the 
people refuſing to comply, ſollicited the aſſiſtance 
of Charles the French King, who had ſucceeded 
John, and who ſummoned the Black Prince to 
appear before him, under the pretence that he 
ought to pay him homage for his dominions 
there. This occaſioned a tedious war, in which 
ſeveral battles were fought, to the diſadvantage 
of the Engliſb. who loſt all they had fo bravely 
eonquered in France, except Calais, to which the 
death of the Black Prince greatly contributed. 

At leng h Edward, aſter having ſettled the 
ſucceſlion, was taken ill and died at Richmond in 
Surrey, on the 21ſt of June 1:77, in the oth 
year of his age, and the 51 of his reign, and 
was buried in H/e/{minſler Alley, where there is a 
fine monument to his memory on the ſouth ſide 
of Edvard the Confeſſor's chapel. His eldeſt 
ſon Edward the Black Prince has a monument 
in the cathedral of Cantcrbary. 

Edward IIl. was a majeſtic perſon, tall, well. 
ſnaped, and had a noble countenance that com- 
manded 
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manded reſpect and veneration. Though hfy 
conqueſts were great abroad, he deſerves more 
praite for confirming the liberties of England at 
home. He maintained the prerogative of the 
crown without encroaching on the privileges of 
people, and made more advantageous ſtatutes 
for the good of the realm, and the encourage- 
ment of trade, than any of the Nermax Princes. Ha 
curbed the papacy, and yet was a friend toreligion: 
he was fond of men of merit, and encouraged the 
fciences: he raiſed many afflicted perſons out of 
their undeſerved misfortunes, and erected ſeveral 
public edifices, particularly Z7zdjor caſtle, and the 
collegiate chapel of St. Stephen at Weſtminſter, 
where the commons now fit in parliament. 

This prince inſtituted the order of the garter, 
which is now eſteemed the moſt illuſtrious or- 
der in the whole world, and is ſaid to have had 
its riſe from the counteſs of Sa/i/bury's dropping 
her garter at a ball, which the King taking up, 
and obſerving her in confuſion, preſented it to 
her ſaying, Hot sorr QUE MAL Y PENSE,, 
Evil to him who evil thinks, when obſerving ſe- 
veral of the nobles ſmile, he added, Mary æ 
man has laughed at the garter, <pho wwill think it @ 
Very great honour to wear ſuch a one, It is added 
that in remembrance of this incident, he not only 
inſtituted the order of the garter, but gave for 
its motto the words ſpoke by him to the counteſs. 

In this reign the great charter of liberties was 
confirmed ten ſeveral times, and an act paſſed 
that all law proceedings in the courts of Meß- 
-:11;fier ſtiou'd for the future be in Exglißb, inſtead 
of the French or Norman tongue. In 1348 a violent 
Plague 
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plague ſpread itſelf all over Europe, and fo waſted: 
En, land, that it is ſaid ſcarce one half of the peo- 
ple were left In Lenden, which at that time was ve · 
ry ſmall, in compariſon of its preſent ſtate, 57, 374 
perſons died between the iſt of 7 anuay and the iſt 
of July, and upwards of 50,009 were buried in 
one ycar in the church-yard belonging to the 
E:/tertians, or the charter- houſe of London. There 
was al'o about this time a froſt which laſted from 
the middle of September to the month of Agril. 
In the 1ith year of Edward's reign tliere was 
ſuch plenty, that a quarter of wheat fold for 
two Millings, a fat ox for a noble, a fat ſheep 
ſor {ix- pence, a fat gooſe for two-perce,.a fat pig 
for a penny, and other things in proportion; 
but in his 27th year there was a great ſcarcity, 
occaſioned by a drought, which laſted from the 


end of March to the end of July. In 1357, 4 


Murrain happened among the Cattle, and fret 
off great numbers. Towards the latter end of 
this reign, that eminent reformer Y Wick; 
preached againſt the ſuperſtitious ceremonies of 
the Romiſb church. But his doctrine did not 
ſpread itſelf effectually till the Reizn of Henry 
the Eight, when the Reformation was founded 
cu ſimilar principles. 
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XII. RICHARD e SSO xp. 
from 1377 to 1399. 


Richard, from valiant fire and grandſire ſprung, 
Proves weak, perverſe and raſh; for he was young, 
Vet brave, from rebels did defend his throne, 
Ard when dex os'd, loſt not his life alone. 
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COTLMPORARIES. 


Popes. Venceſlau 1278 
Gregory XI. 137 ** . 1 
Urban VI. I 378 nv of rance. 
Boriface . 1 389 Charles . 1 364 


Charles VI. 1380 
Ein perors of the Eaſt. 


Jahn VI. 13:5 Aings of Scotland. 
Emanuel Il. 1391 Rai II. 1370 


cee, "ow tc, Robert III. 


* mporors of the Welk. 1390 
Charles IV. 1347 


ICHARD of Bordeaux, the ſon of Fd. 

ward the Black Prince, was but eleven 
years of age when he ſucceeded his grand father, 
and was crowned at I//iminſ/er on the 16th of 
July 1377, when he was put under the tuition 
of his uncles, John Duke of Lancaſter, and Ed. 
mund Farl of Cambridgz, The King's youth, 
and the ambition of his uncles ſoon occaſioned 
great uneaſineſs, and the diſſatisfaction increaſed 
when Richard arrived at maturity; for he ſuf— 
fered his favourites to oppreſ> the people, while 
they in order to eſtabliſh their own power, en- 
deavoured to render him abſolute. Richard 
treated the parliament in very rough language, 
alienated the majority of the ncbility, and ex- 
aip:rated the commons. 

The Duke of Larcaber had ſuch influence as 
to geta poll tax paſſed at twelve-pence a head, 
un all perſons aboxe fifteen years of age, which 
| K 2 Was 
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was levied with ſuch lawleſs ſeverity as to cauſe 
an inſurrection among the people of Kent and 
Ejjex. Wat Tyler and Jack Straw were their 
leaders; the former beginning the inſurrection 
on account of his daughter being ill- uſed by 2 
collector of this tax; for on the father's declaring 
ſhe was under the age appointed by law, the col- 
Jector beh :v'd with the moſt indecent rudeneſs. At 
which 7y/er, being greatly exaſperated, beat out his 
brains with a hammer; then making known the oc- 
caſion of this murder, the violation of the moſt ſa- 
- cred rights of the ſabjeR, the people roſe in de- 
fence of the honour of their families, and ſoon a- 
mounted to above 100,020 men, when advancing 
directly to Londsn, they cut off the heads of all 
the Lords, gentlemien and lawyers that fell into 
their hands, plundered a great part of the city, 
deſtroyed many Noblemens houſes, and com- 
mitted great outrages. The King himſelf was 
obliged to come to a conference with Vet Tyler 
in Smithfield ; upon which, Wiliam Walzworth 
the mayor of London boldly rid up to Wat Y- 
kr and gave him ſuch a blow on the head with 
his ſword, as laid him dead at his feet. The 
rebels then bent their bows to revenge his death, 
when Richard cal ed out“ What, my lieges, 
« will you kill your King, folle u me, T'll be 
* your leader, and grart whatever you deſire.“ 
At which they readily ſollewed the king into &. 
George's hclds, where finding 1000 citizens in 
arms, the grea:eſt part of them ſeparated, and 
the remainder retreated to a place north of Lan- 
An, {till called Jack Straw's caſtle, where they 
were ſoon perſuaded to d ſperſe. For this ac- 
tion Mr. Welworth was Enignted, and the King 
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ordained that the mayor of London ſhould ever 
after bear the title of Lord, and that the dagger 
ſhould be added to the city arms, which was be- 
fore a plain croſs. 

The rebellion alſo extended into Norfolk and 
Suffolk, but it was ſuppreſſed by the Biſhop of 
Norwich, who defeated the revels and beheaded 
I raw and Litteſter, while the King ſent an army 
of 45,000 men into Kent and F/ex, to puniſh the 
ringleaders, many of whom were ſlain, and Zack 
Straw, with above 1500 of his followers, were 
hanged. 

The Scots taking advantage of theſe commo- 
tions, made an irruption into £rzg/ard, and burnt 
ſeveral towns and caltles; while the French, on 
the other hand, were beginning hoſtilities; but 
Richard raiſing an army of zoo, ooo men pro- 
tected both the north and ſouth parts of England 
from theſe intended invaſions. 

The King's fondneſs for his favourites Robert 
de Vere Earl of Oxford, whom he created Duke 
of Ireland. and Michael de la Pozle, who was 
made Earl of Sagt, raiſed ſuch diſcontent that 
the Barons had recourle to arms, and obliged him 
to part with his favourites, and to admit of four- 
teen commiiſioners to take care of the public af- 
fairs jointly with himſelf. 

K'ng Richard, however, ſoon after recalled his 
favourites, and declared, that he would not turn 

He meaneſt ſcullion out of his kitchen, to oblige the 
pariicanent again. They perſuad ed h:m to free him- 
ſelf from the ſubjection of the pariiament, upon 
which the Lords took armsagain, oblig'd the King 
to take refuge inthe tower, and afterwards forced 
him to rein the crown. Hey Duke of Here- 
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Jerd, the ſon of John of Gaunt, was then declared 
King, af which Richard was removed to Pon- 
era. c elle where Sir Pierce de Exton with eight 
ruflians, in hopes of pleaſing Henry, raſhed in u; on 
him, when R:chard reſolving to die like a mas. 
vereſted a poll ax from one of their hands, and laid 
four of them dead at his feet; but Exton mount- 
ing on a chair behind him, gave him fo violent 
a blow on the head with a club that he fell 
Gown ſenſeleſs, and thus died in the 3 3d year of 
his age, after a reign of 22 years. 

King Ferry IV. ordered his body to be re- 
moved to H/trinſter Al bey, and cauſed a wonu- 
ment to be erected to his memory aud to that of 
his Cocen, in Eduard the Confeſſor's chapel. 

Richard II. had a very graceful perſon, and a 
ſp: ighely, engaging behaviour, and his bad ad- 
miniltration was doubtleſs in a great meaſure 
owing to his youth. 

In the fourth year of his reign a mortality al- 
molt depopu'ated the north of Ezgland: In his 
fixth vcar ſcveral churches were thrown down by 
an earthquake. In his twelfth year, there was 
a great plague and famine; and in this re gu 
guns fi: came into vſe, It is alſo worthy cf re- 
mark, that praked, high-toed ſhoes, faſtencd 10 
the knees with ſilver Chairs were in fathion about 
the middle of this King's reign 3 and foon after 
ſide-ſaddles were uſed, and long GOWNS warn, 
vlnc' were introduced by the Queen, a Eohemic”s 
Princeſs ; log before that time the > Enoliſh WOmMCt 
code aride like the men. 
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from 1339 ts 1413. 


Lancaſtrian Hens now the throne poſſeſs'd, 
A Prince of no mean politics confeſs d; 
ut courts the prieſts their favour to engage: 
Hence Lelards felt dire periecution's rage. 
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| From the beginning of the reign of Henry IV. in 
| 1399, #2 the reign of King james I. in 1603. 


; Aer. © 
i The Houſe cf Lancad er, or, the Red Role. 


| COTEMPORARIES, 


| Popes, Emperors of the //t. 
1 Boniface IX. 1339 enceſlons 1378 
Tnncoent VII. 1404 Robert te Pet 1400 
Gregory XII. 1400 Srgeſmund, 1410 


| 
| Alexander V. 1409 8 

John XXIII. 14160 King of France, 

q Charles VI. 1390 
| 
| 


Empercr of the Eaſt. King of * 
Emanuel II. 1391 Rotert 1 . 300 


E NR Y IV, ſurnamed of Bolingl rote, from 
H his being born at a town of that name in 
Lancafhire, was raiſed to the throne as a reward 
| for his paſt ſervices to the Nate, though Edmund 

Mortimer was preſumptive heir to the crown, as 
being deſcended from the daughter of Lionel 
Duke of Clarence, the third fon "of King en- 
ry lil. while Henry, Duke of Lancoſier, was the 
ſon of Jin cf Gamit, the younger brother of 
Lionel, and the fourth ſon of Edward III. 
Hence aroſe thoſe dreadſul ſtruggles between 
the houſes of Lancaſter and York, diſtinguiſhed by 


* names of the Red and V bite Keoje, which, for 
the 
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the ſpace of 85 years almoſt perpetually filled the 
nation with blood and ſlaughter, 

Henry Dulce of Lancaſter was proclaimed King 
on the zoth of September 1500, the very day on 
which Richard was depoſed. But though he re- 
ceived the crown from the parliament, he was 
unwilling to acknowledge that they had a power 
to give it, leſt it ſhouid be from thence inferred 
that they had alſo a power to take it away, and 
therefore on the 13th of Oæaber, the day of 
his coronation at Amin ter, he publithed a pro- 
clamation, decluring, that he aſcended the throne 
by right of conqueſt; by virtue of Richard's hav- 
ing reſigned the crown to him; and as the next 
male heir of the late King. 

Henry immediately rewarded thoſe who had aſ- 
fiſted him in mounting tke throne, and created 
his eldeſt ſon Henry, who was then only thirteen 
years of age, Prince of Wales, Duke of Corn- 
evall and Lancaſter and Ajuitain, and Earl of 
Chefter, while the parliament reſtored the privi- 
leges of the people, called Richard's ill adviters 
to an account, and ſettled the ſucceſſion on the 
houſe of Lancaſter. 

Henry alſo at the ſame time {ſent ambaſſadors to 
the principalcourts of Europe to give a favourable re- 
preſentation of Richard's depoſition, and of his own 
promotion, by which means he prevented his being 
diſturb'd by foreign powers. The King of Scotland, 
after having taken //er4caſtle, was prevailed on to 
confirm the truce ; and Henry prudently endea- 
voured to infure the affections of his people, by 
ſhewing the tendereſt concern for their intereſts 
and the greateit deteſtation of the tyrannical pro- 
ccedings of his predeceſſor. ' But this calm was 

ſuc- 
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ſucceeded by violent ſtorms which laſted till the 
cloſe of his reign. 

The Dukes of Albemarle, Surry and Exeter, 
the Earls of Salijbury, and G/ruceſter, the J ithop 
of (arliſſe, and dir 7 homas Blourt being R.chard s 
friends, formed a conſpiracy in the year 1400, 
in order to aſlaſunate Henry, and ielkore Richard 
to the throne, But being diſcovered, and the 
ole ſcheine frutirated, they aſſembled an army 
of 40,000 men, and ſet up Maulin a prieſt, whole 
perſon reſeribied Kictard's, to pretend that he 
was Richard himſelf. They propoſed to ſeize 
the King at Hinaſer, but by their negligence, 
' giving /zenry time to raiſe an army of 20, C00 
men, they retired to Cirexc ſer in Ghuceſterſtr e, 
when the mayor of the town ſeizing the generals, 
and beheading the Duke of Surry and the Earl 
of Sal ſcury, the rebel army diſperſed. Ihe 
Duke of Leer was afterwards beheaded at 
Flehe in le, and the Earl of Glouceft r at Bri/- 
tol. Maudlin was hanged at Longon, and this 
conſpiracy haſtened the death of the late King, 
who was toon after baſely murdered at Pont. Fact. 

Pemy now ny aded Sco:/and; but an inſur- 
rection in a, obliged him to conclud- a peace 
ich the Scct;. Oxven Clendiarer, a private gen- 
tleman, poile fied of the molt heroic courage, "and 
many of the virtues of a patriot, endeavouring 
to free his countrymen from their ſubjection to 
the Eng/i/5,j prevailed on them to renounce their 
allegiance to Henry, and aſſuming the title of 
Prince of / ales, defeated the Lord Crey, en— 
tered Hereſorſhre, made Edmund Mortimer Earl 
of March pinoner, and ravaged the country on 
the 
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the weſt of the Severn. Mean while Ilenry was 
employed in ſuppreſſing the Lellardi, or the fol- 
lowers of Vici; and had burat Vill am <once 
tree, a clergyman, in London as an heretic. This 
was the firit ma who ſuftered death in England 
for the ſake of religion after the eſtabliſhment 
ot chriſtianity. 

However, in 1491, Henry led his army into 
Males; but Glendawer withdrawing into the 
mountains, he returned to order, where in 1 402, 
he cauſed Roger Clurendon, the natural fon of Ed- 
avard the lack Pi ince, and ſcveral others to he 
put to death, for maintaining that Richard was 
alive, and that King Henry was an uſurper, The 
ſame year he married Foanna of Nat arr, wi 
dow of the Duke of B., i an, and then advanced 
again towards Wales; but was til unable to 
come up with Cd t, who retired to the 
mountains of Sucardon. | 

In the mean while, the Scots invaded Erg/and 
under the command of the Ea of Douglas; but 
vere defeated at Hal deava hill by the Earl of 
Northumb. rland and his ion Henry Hojpur, with 
the loſs of above o, ooo men: and in this vic- 
tory the Eails of Douglas, Athol, Angus, and many 
other ofhcers of d iſlinduon were made priſoners; 
but the King ordering Northurm erland in 140, 
to dehver up the pritoners into his hands, the 
Earl was 1o ex:fperated, that though he had 
lately raiſed Henry to the throne, he now. with 
Henry Piercy. ſurnamed Hotſpur, his fon, and ſome 
other Lords agreed to ſet the crown on the bead 
of E4::nd Mori mer Earl of March, whom Gl. n- 
«emer kept jriloner in I ales, Upon Wich 3t 
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was ſtipulated, that the Earl of March ſhould' 
enjoy all the kingdom ſouth of Trent, the Earl 
of Nerihumberland, all the country north of that 
river, and Glendower, all the countries weſt of 
the Severn. The rebel army being encamped 
near Shrewſbury, the King marched directly chi- 
ther, with a body compoied of 14,000 choice 
troops, headed by. himſelf, the Prince of Valet, 
and the Scotch Earl of March, while the rebel 
army, Which was more numerous, was headed 
by Henry Hotſpur, the Earl of V erceſter, and the 
Scotch Earl of Douglas. Ihe battle was fought 
on the 22d of July at a place atterwards called 
Battle feld The King and the Prince of Wales 
diſtinguiſhed. themſelves by their bravery, and 
though Hot/hur and Douglas animated their men 
by their example, the King obtained ſo com- 
Pleat a victory, that about 10,000 of. the rebels 
were killed, among whom was the braye Het- 
ſpur, who fell by the hands of the Prince of 
Wales, though the King had only 1600 men 
killed and 4200 wounded,. The body of Hez- 
Spur was quartered and fixed on poles in the high- 
ways: the Earl of Worceſter and Baron Kinder- 
ten being taken priſoners, were beheaded ; but 
the Earl of Northumberland was pardoned,. and 
the Earl of Douglas was releaſed by the King, 
on account of his valour. G/eadowver who was 
in this battle returned into ales, He the next 
year entered into an alliance with the French, 
who encouraged the Zritors to make a deſcent 
into the weſt of England, and Henry allowed his 
ſubjects to return the inſult. 
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In the year 1405 the King ſent the Prince 
of N ales at the head of an army againſt Cen- 
dower, when that Prince twice defeated the 
Welſh, U his ſucceſs, however, was counter- 


balanced by the Freuch taking ſeveral places in 


Guicnne, upon which Henry applied to his Nobles 
to grant him an aid of money, but they being 
unwil.ing to eſtab 1th ſo unparliamentary a pre- 
cedent, refuied him, becauſe no application had 
been made to the Commons. This demand 
gave riſe to another conſpiracy, at the head of 
wiich was the Archbiſhop of Yerk, the Earl of 
Northumberland, Thimas Meavbray Earl Marſhal, 
and other n blemen, who aſſembled a large body 
of troops at J, and publiſhed a manifeſto, 
declaring the King a tra.tor, and that they were 
reſolved to place Mortimer the lawful heir on 
the thione. before the King had intell'gence of 
this rebellion he had cauſed a body of troops to 
allemble near 79-4, under tie command of Ralph 
Nevil Earl of It effmnereland, in order to make 
head againſt the Scat: this Earl, being ſen- 
ſible of the f periority of the rebels, deſired 
a conference with the Alchbiſnop and the Earl 
Marul, in an open laue encompaited by both 
armies, which being agreed to, the Earl of 
Weſimorelana, under the pretence of convincing 
the Archbiſhop of his fincerity, ordered his 
guards to withdraw, upon which the Arch ſhop 
and Earl Mar a! tl owed his example; expec- 
ting that H{mmre/and woud tr olunaritly join 
their party; but their gurus were hard'y cut of 
ſight, when the other return'd, ſeized the Arch- 
bilkop and Mowbray, and conducted them to 
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th- royal army. This piece of treachery threw 
the rebe's into ſuch confuſion, that they inſtantly 
dif, erſed, and the Fa:l of Northumberland with 
other Lords retued into Scotland. The rebellion 
being now ſupprefied, the King went nto the 
no th, and cauſed tone \rchbiſho; , the Farl Mor. 
ſal and Lord Falconbridge to be be headed. 

in the mean time the French landed 1, ooo 
at Milford lauen under the comman of Jar- 
ſhal de Montmorency, who joining G.endour took 
ſeveral places, but the King marching towards 
Wales Montmorency returned to France and left 
Glendour to defend himſelf, who obliged the King 
however to retire. 

The King now deprived the Farl of Northum- 
berland of the royalty of the Iſle of Mar, which 
he gave to Sir John Stanley, in whoſe family it 
ſtill remains. He extorted a ſubſidy from his 
parliament, and procured an act to exclude the 
female iſſue from the crown; but this being con- 
ſidered as an introduction of the Salic law, the 
King was obliged to repeal it the ſame year, and 
a new act was paſſed by which the females and 
their poſterity were confirmed in the poſſeſſion 
of their natural rights, which greatly ſtrengthened 
Mortimer title, and conſequently that ot his de- 
ſcendant the duke of D; who afterwards de- 
thron'd the grand-ſon of this king. 

In 1406 James Prince of Scotland landing on 
the coaſt of Norfo/t in his way to France. was 
ſeized, brought up to London, and by King Henn 
orders confined in the Tober. The next year Herr; 
concluded a truce with the Pretong. The Earl 
of Northumberland railing an army in the north 
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was defented by Sir Thomas Rokely ſheriff of York, 
and ſlain on the ſpot. 
In 1410 the court endeavoured to deſtroy the 


Conſtitution, by getting the ſheriff, to retun 


ſuch repreſentatives1a Parliament as they thcught 
proper. But the Commons preſerved tne pri- 
vilege, juſtly claimed by the people, of electing 
their own repreſentatives, by paſſing an act a- 
gainſt falſe returns 

Henry, having put an end to the troubles at 
home, determin'd to carry the war into the 
Holy Land, and was providing a feet for that 
purpoſe, when death put an end to al his pro- 
jects. He died in the Jeruſalem chamocr at 
Meſiminſter, on the 20th of March 1413, in the 
46th year of his age, and th 14th of his re ga, 
and was interr'd in the cithedral at Canterbury. 

His perſon was of the middle ſize. He had 
a ſerious and compoſed air, and was extrem?.y 
afraid of loſing a crown acquired by ways not 
univerſally approved. He lived in perpetual jea- 
louſy of his ſubjects, and even of his own on; 
who, though he led a diflolute life in his youth, 
does not ſeem to have given his father any 
ground for a ſuſpicion of that nature. 

In his reign began the perſecution of the / o/- 
lards. He inſtituted the Dutchy-Court of ! an- 
caſter. In 14c3 a remarkable come appear'd in 
England, In 1407 a terrible plague raged at 
Lon on, which deſtroyed above 30,000. In this 
reign flour ſhed Chaucer the celebrated pott, as 
alſo /h:ttington, lord-mayor of London. and 
William of Wickbam, fonnder of Wincheſter College. 
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XIV. HENRY the FiFTu. 
from 1413 10 1422, 


All conqu'ring Hex x's parts and proweſs rare 
The glorious f.elds of fyincourt declare 
A vicious rince a virtuous King became; 


But prieſts indulg'd, kept England in a flame. 
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COTEMPORARIES. 


Pop Es. Kings of France. 
John XXIII. 1410 Charles VI. and 
Martin V. 1417 VII. 1380 


Emperor of the Zaf. 
Emanuel II. 1391 


Emperor of the V. 
S. giſmund. 1410 


King of Scotland. 
Robert III. 1390 


HIS Prince was the eldeſt ſon of 

Henry IV. and was born at Monmouth in 
1:82, In his youth he was led into wild courſes 
vnbecoming lis birth: but in the midſt of all his 
e:travagancies, he gave a ſingular proof of his 
moderation in ſuffering himſelf to be led to 
prifon, by order of the Lord Chief Juſtice, whom 
he ſtruck in the execution of his office; and this 
circumſtance gave the people the greateſt hope 
that he would ſoon change his conduct, nor 
were they diſappointed. He ſucceeded to the 
throne at 25 years of age; his coronation was 
performed at V eſtminſter on the gth of April 
1413. And it 1s very ſingular that before the 
performance of that ceremony, the Parliament 
were ſo ſenſible of his good ſenſe and Jove for 
the people, that they offered to ſwear allegiance 
to him: But he in a very noble manner declined 
accepting this inſtance of their confidence, ſay- 
ing it was unreaſonable they ſhould ſwear to be 
faithful to him, before he himſelf had taken a 
tolemn oath to govern them according to law. 
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His father's greateſt enemies were the firſt in 
paying him their duty, and even the Earl of 
March, notwathitanding his hau ng a juſt title to 
the crown, placed ſuch confidence in his gene- 
roſity that he voluntarily put himſelf into his 
hands to convince him, that he had not the leaſt 
intention to diſturb the tranquillity of his reign, 


The King ban.ſhed from court the companions 


of his former riots, exhorting them to leave off 
their diliolute courſes, and diſmiſſing them with 
liberal preſents. He then ſecured the freedom 
of Parliament, appointed perſons of the greateſt 
ab lities for his Council; nominated good judges 
to preſide in the cou:ts of law, and ſhewed par- 
ticular regard to the Lord Chief Juſtice who had 
the courage to commit him. 

The French King Charles VT. was at this time 
troubled with a delirium, and his kingdom di- 
vided between the factions of the Dub es of Bur- 
gundy and Orleans, and the next year Commil- 
ſioners were appointed for adjuſting the diſputes 
between the two crowns, when thoſe of France 
even offered to deliver up whatever had been 
taken from England, ſince the concluſion of the 
treaty of Pretigny in 1360, and a propoſal of 
mariage was offered by the French between the 
King of England and Catharine the King of 
France's youngeſt daughter. Henry however lecing 
that noth.ng coald be done by negotiation re- 
ſolved to have recourſe to arms, when Henry 
Chikely Archbiſhop of Canterbury adviſed the 
King in a Parliament held at Leiceſer to lay 
claim to the whole kingdom of Fraxce, as the 
heir and ſucceſſor of Laward J. This war 
Was 
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was approved by the Parliament, who granted the 
King a large ſubſidy for carrying ic on. He 
therefore demanded the croun of 1ace as his 
right, upon which the Dauphin in con.empt ſent 
him a pretent of a ton of tennis bail-, to et him 
know that he thought him fitter fr; lay than 
for war; but Henry ſent him word that he wo id 
ſoon repay him with ſuch balls as che ttrongeſt 
gates of Paris ſhould not be rackets ſumcient to 
tebound. 

Accordingly in 1415 Henry embarked his ar- 
my about the beginning of Augu/i, on board his 
fleet at Southampicn. This fleet conſiſted of 1500 
tranſport ſhips, and his army amounted to 
50,000 men; when the French dreading che ap- 
proaching ſtorm, bribed “ Richar, Earl ot Cam- 
bridge, Henry Scrope Lord '[I'reaſurer, a d Sir 
Thomas Grey a privy counſellor, to form a con- 
ſpiracy againſt him in favour of the Earl of 
March, but that Earl diſcovering the who.e to 
the King. they were ſeized, condemned, and cxe- 
cuted for high treaſon. 

King Henry 1.nded at Howre de Grace in Ner- 
mandy on the 21ſt of A guſt, and immed acely 
laid ſiege to Harfeur., He had a train o aitl- 
lery, the largeſt of which he called his daught.r, 
and ſeveral ſmall ones his maidens, whic played 
with ſuch ſucceſs againſt the town, that ic ſur- 


* This Earl of Cambridge was grandſon to King 
Edward III and married to the Earl of March's fift-r, 
by whom he had Richard afterwards Duke of York who 
loſt his life in fighting againſt Henry VI. and was the 
father of K.ng Edward IV. who conquered that Prince, 
and confi:ed him in the Tower, 
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rendered in five weeks. Henry then, as his grand- 
father had dine at Calais expelled the inhabi- 
tants and planted an Egli Colony in their 
room, which being done, he challenged the 
Dauphin to decide all their differences by fingle 
combat; but the Dauphin declined hazarding 
his perſon by hghting an enemy whom he had 

Jult before treated wich contempt. | 
Henry foon found h's forces greatly diminiſhed 
by the flux, and that the French were aſtembling 
their forces trom all parts. But though he might 
have reimbarked at arfleur, yet thinking that 
would have the ap earatice of flight, he bol.ly 
reſolved to march by land to Calais His march 
was however greatly interrupted by a body of 
French tr ops, and when he arrived at the Somme 
in order to paſs that river. as Eaxvard III. had 
done the day before the battle of Cr:/y, he 
found it ſo ſtrongly guarded, that it was impoſ- 
ible to force a paſſage. He however ſoon 
after croſſed that river between St. Qaintiu and 
Peronne. 
As the French army was now ſix times more 
in number than the King's, they reiolved to 
offer him battle in his march, and with all the 
confidence of victory ſent three Heralds to chal- 
lenge him to fight, to whom Henry replied that 
ne was determined to purſue his march to Calais, 
and they ſhould always find him ready to re- 
eve them, The French renewed their challenge, 
and Henry accepted it, though the former con- 
fiſted of 150, ooo men, and the Engliſb amounted 
to only 9209. The French therefore made re- 
joicings in their camp as ii the Eugliſb were al 
ready 
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ready defeated, and had even the inſolence to 
ſend to Henry to know what he would give for 
his ranſom, to which he replied that a few hours 
would ſhew, whoſe care it would be to make 
that proviſion. The Exgliſb fatigued with their 
march, ſick of a flux, and almoſt ſtarved for 
want of food, were infpirited by the example of 
their brave King, and refolved to conquer or 
die. In this ſituation Henry ſent David Gam, a 
Welch captain, to reconnoitre the enemy, who 
bravely reported, that there were enow to be killed, 
enow to be taken priſaners, and enoww to run 2way. 
The King was encamped on a plain near Agin- 
court, and having drawn up his ſmall army into 
two lines, the firſt commanded by the Duke of 
York and the ſecond by himſelf, he poſted 400 
lances behind a wood, on the left of the field of 
battle, and lodged 200 archers in a low meadow 
fenced with buſhes on the right. As the enemy's 
ſtrength conſiſted in their cavalry, and his own 
in his infantry, he ordered ſharp ſtakes, fix or 
ſeven feet long, and pointed at both ends to be 
fixed in the ground, to keep off the French horſe, 
and ſecure his own foot. The King dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by wearing a gold crown on 
his helmet, and after ſolemnly offering up his 
prayers to heaven, he exhorted his troops to place 
all their truſt in God, and then ordered Sir Tho- 
mas Frpingham to give the ſignal of battle, which 
he did by throwing up his truncheon into the air, 


* This ſtratagem was afterwards practiſed by the 
Prince of Orange, who being Hereditary Stadtholder of 
Freezlard, his Rakes were called Clevaux de Frize, or 
Freez:1ar.d Horſe. 


and 
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and the whole army with a mighty ſhout ad- 
vanced towards the enemy. The Engl; archers 
both in flank and front thr. w the French cavalry 
into confuſion, when throwing away their bows, 
the Engliſb fell upon the enemy ſword in hand, 
and after two attacks, the firſt line of the French 
were routed, the Conſtable of France killed and the 
reſt of the Princes and Generals made priſoners. 
The King now brought up his ſecond line, and 
fighting on foot ruſhed furiouſly upon the enemy. 
He was ſtunned w'th a battie-ax, but recovering, 
boldly defei ded the body of his brother the Duke 
of Glouceſter, who was knocked down, but ar 
length received ſo violent a blow on the head, 
that he fell on his knees, The whole army were 
witneſſes of his danger and intrep dity, and bein 
animated by his example, puthed forwards — 
ſuch reſolution, that the French were obliged to 
ive way. The Duke of Alenſon perceiving the 
- a6 was loft r:ſolved not to ſurvive the diſgrace. 
He ruſhed forwards: in ſearch of Henry, and ſoon 
finding him, l-w the Duke of Jer“ by his fide, 
and then flew upon the King, and diſcharged ſo 
vioient a blow at his head as to cleave off one 
half of the gold crown on his helmet; but at 
the ſame inſtant Henry ſtruck him to the ground, 
where though he endeavoured to fave his life, 
he was kilied by the ſoldiers. The ſecond line 
of the French being now diſperſed the third fled 
without fighting; while the Exgliſb purſued the 
fugiti es, great numbers of whom they killed 
and took more priſoners, than they had men in 
the army ; but an alarm being given, that the 
French had plundered the Eugliſb camp, and were 


return- 
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returning to the fight, they were ordered to kill 
all their priſoners. An order which however 
cruel, their own ſelf preſervation rendered ne- 
ceſſary; but th. Engh/p ſoldiers had too much 
huma ity to execute it. Upon which a band 
of ruffia s were employed in this maſſacre. 
Henry now finding himſelf victorious returned 
thanks to God, and publickly acknowledged that 
his ſucceſs was owing to the favour of heaven. 
This memorable victory was obtained on the 
25th of October 1 15. | he French had upwards 
of 10,000 men killed in the battle, #000 of 
whom were noblemen and gentlemen. The pri- 
{oners amounted to 14, ooo, all of whom were 
put to death, except the Dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon, with 16-00 other perſons of diſtinction, 
but though the loſs of the enemy was ſo prodi- 
gious, that of the Engliſb amounted at moſt to 
no more than 400 men; but the Duke of York, 
the young Earl of S, and the brave David 
Gam were among the ſla n. | 
Henry now continued his march to Calais and 
he embarked with his troops and priſoners on 
the 10th of November, landed at Dower, and pro- 
ceeded to London, where he and his army were | 
received with all poſſible demonſtrations of | 
Joy. Mean while France was again diſtreſſed by 
inteſtine commotions, upon which Henry left 
them to deſtroy each other. 
In 1416 the Emperor $S:2i/mond and the Earl | 
of Holland came to England to mediate a truce 
between Henry and France; but the French inſtead 
of agreeing to ratify the treaty, blocked up Har- 
eur by land and ſea, The Earl of Dorſet how- 


ver 
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ever defended the town, till Henry ſent his bro- 
ther the Duke of Bedford with a fleet of 400 fail, 
and 20,000 men to relieve it, who having defeat- 
ed Narbonne, the French admiral, raiſed the ſiege. 
Soon after Henry went to Calais, where he had an 
interview with the Luke of Burgundy who en- 
gaged to aſſiſt him in obtaining the crown of 
rance. 

In 1417 the King returned to England and 
he was fo intent on carrying on the war with 
vigour, that __ the parliament granted him 
a large ſubſidy, he mortgaged his crown for 
100, ooo marks to the Biſhop of Y inchefter, part 
of his jewels to the city of London for 10, 000 /. 

d the remainder to private perſons. He landed 
at Bewill: in Normandy on the firſt of {uguft with 
25,000 men, and the Duke of Burgundy at the 
ſame time inveſting Paris gave him an opportu- 
nity of reducing Caen, and other places, and the 
next year all Normandy fell again under the do- 
minion of Fxgland; two hundred and fiftecn 
years after Philip Auguſtus took it from King Join. 

In 1419 the Duke of Burgundy becoming re. 
conciled to the Dauphin they jointly agreed to 
oppoie Henry, who took Pontois, by which he 
opened a way to the very gates of Paris; but 
the Dauphin aſlaſſinating the Duke of Burgundy, 
the French factions were revived, and the young 
Duke of Burgundy making himſelf maſter of the 
perſon of King Charles VI. was conſidered as 
Regent, in which quality he concluded a truce 
with Henny which was afterwards confirmed by 
the tieaty of 7rcye of the 25th of May 1420, by 
which it was agreed that Henry ſhould ms the 

rin- 
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Princeſs Cathorine, and that after King Charles's 
deceaſe the crown of France ſhould deſcend to 
the King of England and his heirs, and the two 
kingdoms of France and England ſhould be 
forever united under one Prince, without ſub- 
jecting the one to the other, but the laws and 
liberties of each ſhould be pr-ferved diſtinct and 


inviolable. This treaty was no fooner concluded 


than Henry was married to the Princeſs Catharine, 
and the two courts fetting out for Paris, the two 
Kings and two Queens made their publick entry 
into that city. 

The next year Henry having ſettled his affairs 
in France, and appointed his brother the Duke 
of Clarence, commander of his troops in that king- 
dom, returned to Erg/and with his Queen, who 
was crowned at Veſiminſter. But ſoon after the 
Duke of Clarence was killed in a batte fought 
at A. jeu on the zd of April againft the Earl of 
Buchan, who aſſiſted the Dauphin with a body 
of Scotch auxiliaries, and having defeated the 
Engl, killed 15000 men, and took many pri- 
ſoners. 

The parliament readily confirmed the treaty of 
Troze, but in a petition told the King, the con- 
guet of France proved the ruin of England, and 
yet granted him a ſubſidy for profecati. g the war 
againſt che Dauphin. James P:ince of Scotland 
had now been deta ned fifteen years in England, 
though he was at this time King of coflard, and 
Henry hoping that his authority would oblige the 
Scotch auxiliaries to retur : home. went back to 
France, and took Fa:mes with him, but Henry 
foand himſelf miitakcen, 

* Henry 
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Henry the next year advanced with a freſh 
army into France conſiſting of 30, ooo men. He 
threw a reinforcement into Paris, where the 
Duke of Exeter was blocked up by the Dauphin's 
forces; took Meauæx, and ſome other places, and 
there were ſeveral ſmall engagements in diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom ; while the Dauphin 
avoiding a general battle kept poſſeſſion of all 
the provinces beyond the Loire : but while Henry 
was marching towards that river, he was ſeized 
with a pleuretic fever, and was carried to Vincen- 
zes, Where he ſent for his brother the duke of 
Bedford, and ſome of his nobility, who having 
entred his bed chamber, he recommended to 
them the care and protection of his young ſon ; 
deſired Bedford to take upon himiclf the admi- 
niſtration of affairs in France, and that the Duke 
of Ghuceſter might be protector of England, and 
expired about two hours after, on the 3ſt of 
Auguſt in the 34th yea? of his age, and the 
10th of his reign, His body was carried with 
- great funeral pomp to Calais, whence it was 
conveyed to England, and interred in ¶ ęſtminſler 
Abbey | 

This king was brave, prudent, magnanimous 
and merciful, and though he di d in the flower 
of his age, few princes have left behind them 
ſuch ſhining proof of every royal virtue. 

his reign was fill d with too many glorious 
actions to permit hiſtorians to record triſling cir- 
cumſtances. It is worthy of remark however, 
that on Candlemas-Day 1415, ſeven Dolphins 
were ſeen playing in tke river Thames, and four 


of them taken. 
HENRY 
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XV. HE N RV the Stxru. 
from 1422 to 1461. 


Meek, mild and merciful; but weak his ſway; 
A King of France, the French would not obey ; 
Tho' brave his Queen, the York? ſeiz'd his throne, 


And his ſon's murder pod in his own. 
2 
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Por zEs. Albert TE. 1438 
Martin V. 1417 Frederic IV. 1440 
Eugenius IV. 1431 : 

Nicholas V. 14;7 Kings of France. 
Galixtus III. 1455 Charles VII. 1422 


Pius II. 1438 Lewis XI. 1440 
Emperors of the Ea. Kings of Scotland. 

Emanuel II . 1390 

John VII. 1425 James 1 1424 

Conſtantine III. IT I g 

and laſt Emperor, F 4 _ m. 1355 
Emperor of the V e,. | 

S:giſmund, | 1410 


H ENRY of Windſor was only nine months 
old when his father died This young 
Prince was proclaimed King of England and heir 
of France, and his uncles John Duke of Bedford 
and Humphrey Duke of Gloucefler were reſolved 
to maintain what his father had procured for him. 
But as Charles VI. died at Paris on the 2oth of 
October 1422, the face of affairs was ſoon 
changed in France. Henry was proclaimed King 
at Paris and the Dauphin at Poictiers, and ſeve- 
ral battles were fought, in which the Exgliſb had 
generally the advantage. 'I hey had alio taken 
ſeveral towns; but when they thought themſelves 
near the end of the war, a ſtop was put to the 
Engliſh conqueſts. The Earl of Saliſbury had in- 
veiled Orleans, and when that place was near 


being 
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being ſurrendered, a country girl named Jan of 
Are, who had been bred to the keeping of ſheep, 
undertook to deliver France from the English. 
She bore the arms and habit of a man, headed 
the French. and by her frequent and ſucceſsful 
fallies, obliged the Fxgliſb to raiſe the ſiege; 
then purſued and harrafled them; retock ſeveral 
places, attacked and defeated the brave#Lord 
Talbot, and took him priſoner. At lengch, af- 
ter a number of aſtoniſhing exploits, this great 
heroine was taken at Compergne, and burnt for a 
wich by the Duke of Bedfird's order, 

At twelve years of age King Henry was car- 
ried to France, and crowned at Paris; but ſtill 
the war continued. I he Dube of / »r7 nd; who 
had greatly contributed to the good fortune of 
the Engliſt, joined with Charles, on which the 
city of Paris ſhook off its alle iarce to Henry, 
and the Duke of Bedſerd dying about the ſame 
ume, the Exgliſb governors who ſucccede: him, 
were ſc:rcely able to keep Normandy. At length 
a treaty of peace was ſet on foot, which ended 
only in a truce for eighteen months, when King 
Henry's marriage with Margaret of A. jou, the 
daughter to the titular K ing of icih, contributed 
to compleat his misfortunes. 

Margaret immediately perceiving the weak- 
neſs of the King's underſtanding, ruled both 
him and the kingdom. 'The nation had before 
been divided between two parties. The one in 
favour of the Duke of Glouceſter, and the other 
of the Cardinal of Winche/.er, a proud, arro- 
gant ambitious prelate. Ihe Queen joined 
with the latter, in order to ruin the Duke, who 
was beloved by the people, and was preſumptive 
M 3 heir 
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heir to the crown. His dutcheſs, by the artifice 
of the Cardinal and his party, had been tried 
for ſorcery, for which ſhe ſuffered a public pen- 
ance, and was confined in priſon : and now the 
Dube of Gloucefier was ſeized, and being cloſely 
conhned, was the next day found — in his 
bed, when it was ſuppoſcd that he was ſmothered 
by the Queen's order, and was afterward+ buried 
at St. Albans. This prince, who was called the 
good Duke Humphrey, being greatly beloved, his 
murder rendered the Queen and her miniſtry 
extremely odious, and gave the Duke of Yorkan 
Opportunity of claiming the crown. 

This Prince was deſcended from Lionel Duke 
of Clarence, ſecond fon to King Edward III. 
while King Henry was deſcended from John of 
Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, the third fon of the 
ſame Monarch, ſo that the right of primogeni- 
ture was plainly on the Duke's fide. Ihe Duke 
of York had the regency of France, where he go- 
verned well, and preſerved the countries till 
poſſeſſed by the Engliſb, but the regency was 
taken from him and conferred upon the Earl of 
Somerſet, the Queen's favourite, who by his ill 
management loſt all, except the town of Calais 
ano a {mail diſtrict around it. 

The loſs of Normandy being attributed to the 
Duke of Sffo/4, he was impeached by the par- 
liament, committed to the tower, and releaſed by 
the Queen who reſtored him to his office of 
prime Miniſter, on which the commons petitioned 
for his being puniſhed according to his deſerts. 
The King then baniſhed him for tive years, but 
being taken by an Enxgliſb ſhip in his paſſage to 
France, he was beheaded by the Captain on _ 

ide 
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fide of a cock boat in revenge for the Duke of 


Glouceſter s murder. 

This increaſed the partyof the Duke of 7or4, 
who was then in Jre/and, and in order to ſound 
the inclinations of the people, prevailed on ack 
Cade, to aſſume the name of Mortimer, who 
having raiſed an army of Kentiſb men, advanced 
towards London, demanding that the Duke of 
York, Exeter, Buckingham, and Norfolk ſhould be 
reſtored to favour, which being refuſed, a battle 
was fought, in which the King's forces were de- 
feated. Henry then fled from Londen, and Cade 
entering that city, beheaded the Lord Say and 
Seal who was High Treaſurer; but a general 
pardon being iſſued by the King, Cade was de- 
ſerted by his followers and afterwards ſlain as he 
was endeavouring to conceal himſelf, 

The Duke of York having thus found that 
great numbers of people were ready to eſpouſe 
his intereſt, withdrew into Wales, where he 
Taiſed an army, on which the King marched 
againſt them, but being informed that if the Duke 
of Somerſet was confined and brought to his 
trial, the Duke of York would diſband his 
forces. he ordered Somerſet to be ſeized, and then 
having an interview with the Duke of York, the 
latter fulfilled his promiſe, and they ſet out 
together for Lond:n ; but while they were on the 
road the Queen's faction ſet Somerſet at liberty, 
and made the Duke of 774 priſoner, and carried 
him to Lendon but he was ſoon diſcharged. The 
Duke of York was, however, greatly exaſperated, 
and after many debates withdrew, and raiſing 
another army met the King's at St. Albaus, where 
he gained a complete victory, in which the Duke 

of 
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of Somerſet; the Earls of Northumberland and 
Stafford were lain, and the King taken priſoner, 
on which the Duke ef Vor- ded him to Lon- 
don, called a parliament in Herry's name, and 
was declared Protector of the kingdom. 

The artful Queen, however, ſoon after ob- 
liged the Duke of York to retire from London, 
and he returned to Vreland, whither the Earl of 
Warwick, governor of Calais, went to conſult him, 
and then going back to Calais, returned ſ on 
after, and landing in Kent he raiſed an army 
of 25,000 men with which he marched to London, 
and having made himſelf maſter of the tower, 
Joined his father, the Earl of Sa/;/bary, who had 
a little before gained a victory over the roy aliſts 
in Shropfhire. They were wet by the King's ar- 
my at Northampton, when after a bloody battle in 
which 10,000 were flain, and the King again 
taken priſoner, the Earls remained maſters cf the 
field, and conducted his Majeſty to London. I he 
news of this victory being carried to the Duke of 
York, he inſtantly left Irelandand aſſerted his claim 
in parliament, where it was decreed that Henry 
during his life ſhould retain the title of King, 
and that the Duke of Vor ſhould ſucceed him. 

Mean while the Queen, who had fled into 
Scotland, returned into England, and having levied 
army in the north, the Luke of 77-4, with the 
Earl of Rutland his younger ſon, and the Earl 
of Saliſtury advanced to meet her, leaving the 
Earls of Warwick and Norfolk to ſecure the 
King; but the Duke, whoſe army was very in- 
conſiderable, was defeated and ſlain at Wakefield, 
and his ſon, the young Earl of Rutland, who 
was not above twelve years of age, cruelly 
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killed by the Lord Ci ford, and the Earl of Sa- 
l;joury taken priſoner and beheaded. 

. Richard Plantagenet Duke of York being thus 
dead, Edzvard Earl of March. his eldeſt fon, took 
his title and aſſerted his claim to the crown 
with an army of 23,000 men; defeated the 
Earls of Wiltfhire and Pembroke, and taking 
Orten Tudor who had married Queen Catharine of 
France, King Henry's mother, ſtruck off his head, 
while the Queen continuing her march towards 
London, obtained a victory over the Earls of Nor- 
folk and Warwick, by which ſhe recovered King 
Henry. Queen Margaret's triumph, however, 
was but of {hort duration; for Edward Duke of 
York improving his late victory, marched directly 
to London, obliged the Queen to return into the 
north, and was unanimouſly acknowledged King. 

Thus ended the reign of Henry V I. which had 
laſted thirty eight years and a half. He was 
temperate, chaſte, and very religious. He loved 
Juſtice and abhorred cruelty, but at the ſame time 
had weak intellects, was deſtitute of the leaſt de- 
gree of courage, and had none of thoſe talents 
that molt peculiarly adorned his father. 

In his reign the noble and uſeful art of print- 
ting was invented about the year 1440, the ho- 
nour of which invention has been long diſputed 
by Ment in Germany and Haerlem in Holland. In 
King Henry's fifth year there is ſaid to have been 
a great rain which laſted from April to the iſt of 
Nevember, with ſcarce any intermiſſion; and in his 
ſoventeenth year there was ſo great a famine that 
people were obliged to make bread of fern roots ; 
but in 1454 there was ſuch plenty of corn, that 
a quarter of wheat was ſold fora ſhilling, which 
was equal to two ſhillings of the preſent money. 
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XVI EDWARD ve Fourrn, 
From 1401 7 1483. 


Not unmoleſted Vorkiſt Edward reign'd ; 
Yet, when victorious, he the throne maintain'd ; « 
Revengeful, jealous, politic, but lewd ; | 
His virtues were by luxury ſubdu d. 
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SECT. IL 
The Houſe of Lokk or the WNITE-Resx. 


COTEMPORARIES, 


Por Es. King of France. 
Pius II. 1458 Lewis Xl, 1461 
Paal II. 1464 
Sixtus IV. 1471 King of Scotland. 
Emperor. James III. 1460 


Frederic IV. 1440 


D WARD came to the throne, which he 
enjoyed boih by deicent and the authority 
parliament, in the year 1461, and the 2oth 
of his age; but no ſooner was he proclaimed 
King in London than he purſued the Queen into 
the north, and both armics meeting, a bloody 
battle was fought, (principally with the Creſi- bau, 
tho Guns were then in uſe, in which zo, ooo men 
were flain and the King and Queen defeated ; 
on which King Henry and Margaret fled with the 
young Prince to Edinburgh: but Henry returning 
into England ſoon after in dilguiſe, was ſcized, 
and with great barbarity conducted to London on 
a wretched horſe, with his legs tied to the ſtir- 
rups, and then committed to the tower. 

The Earl of Warwick, uſually termed the 
King maker, had been the chief inſtrument in 
raiſing Ed=vard to the throne, but that Prince 
employing him to negotiate a marriage for him 
in France, and in the mean time falling in love 

with 
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with and marrying E/izabeth the widow of Sir 
John Grey, the Earl was ſo exaſperated that he 
became his irreconcileable enemy, and raiſed a 
rebellion in which he twice defeated the King's 
forces, and afterwards ſuddenly attacking the 
King's camp in the night, took his Majeſty pri- 
ſoner and confined him in Midalebam caſtle, from 
whence he eſcaped, and joining the Lord Haſ- 
tings in Lancofoire, returned to London; when 
a treaty was ſet on foot, which not ſucceeding, 
both parties prepared for another battle, and 
Warwick's army being defeated he was obliged 
to fly into France : Margaret alſo reforted to the 
French court, and applied to the French King for 
aſſiſtance. While Edward was wrap'd up 
in ſenſuality at home the Earl of Warwick 
landed at Dartmouth with a few troops which he 
ſoon increaſed to 60,000 men, upon which Ed- 
zvard alſo raiſed a numerous army at Nottingham, 
bat as his enemies were advancing, the cry of 
King Henry was raiſed in his camp, on which 
Edxvard fled, embarked on board a veſſel, and 
retired into Flanders. Warwick then took Henry 
out of the tower, and he was again acknow- 
ledged the lawful King of England. Bat Ed- 
ward landing in Yorkfire with 2, ooo men, aſ- 
ſumed only the title of Duke of York, and pre- 
tending that he came only to maintain his right 
to that Dutchy, was joined by great numbers, 
when throwing off the maſk, he marched towards 
London where he was received with acclamations 
of joy, and where Henry being taken, was again 
committed to the tower, 

Mean 
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Mean while the Earl of Warwick advanced 
with an army towards London, and was met by 
King Edward at Barnet, where a terrible battle 
was fought in which the great Earl of Warwick 
was flain and 17,000 men left dead in the field. 
However, ſome days after, the remainder of the 
Earl's army was aſſembled by the Lancaſirians, 
and being joined by other forces was headed by 
the Queen, when Edward marching againit her 
ſhe was entirely defeated at 7ewwk/enry, and take. 
en priſoner with her ſon Prince Edward, the Luke 
of Somerſet, and many other perſons of diſtinction. 
The Prince being carried to Edward's camp, was 
aſked why he was ſo raſh as to enter the king- 
dom in arms, to which boldly replying, that he 
came to recover his right unjuſtly uſurped, Ed- 
ward ſtruck him with his gauntlet on the mouth, 
when the Dukes of Gloucefler and Clarence, the 
Earl of Dorſet and the | ord Haſtings ſtabbed him 
with their daggers, and thus maſſacred an amia- 
ble Prince in the 18th year of his age. And ſoon 
after King Henry was murdered in the tower by 
the Duke of Glouceſter, or, as others ſay, died 
with grief in he 5e th yea; of his age. 

Edward now put many of his enemies to death, 
but (Queen Margaret, after being four years con- 
fined in the tower, was ranſomed by her father 
for 50,000 crowns. Edward annulled all King 
Henry's acts, and confirmed his own. He on 
many occaſious behaved with great cruelty, and 
ſeveral perſons in h is reign were executed for very 
innocent jeſts. Henry Earl of Richmond was now 
the only perſon of the Houſe of Lancaſter who 
laid claim to the crown, and though £award 
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took great pains to have him cut off, all his en- 
deavours were in vain; for the Duke of Brittany 
to whom tnat F.arl had fled refuſed to put him 
in his power Edward by the advice of Richard 
Duke of Glouceficr, cauſed his brother the Duke 
of ('/arence to be di wned in a buit of ſack, At 
length King Edward was ſeized with a fever, or 
according to others, with an apoplexy, as he 
was preparing tor a war with France, and died 
at WW ej.minjier on the qth of April 1453, in the 42d 
year of his age, ana the 2.d of his re-gn Some 
writers do not icruple to accuſe the Luke of 
Glouceſter of poiſoning him. King Edzvard has 
a monument in the new chapel at Y/:nd/or founded 
by him elf, compoſed of ſteel poliſhed and gilt, 
the wo:kmanſhip of which is very curious. 

King Edward was remar able for being the 
hand iomeſt man of his age, and was exceſſively 
fond of women The famous ane hore, whom 
Edward had debauched and taken from her huſ- 
band, was his favourite u iſtreis, for which ſhe was 
proſecuted in the reign of Richard II] and: blig'd 
to do public enance in t. Paul's church. In his 
youth he was diſtinguiſh'd for courage and activity, 
and afterwarcs for his luxury and ſloth. In the be- 
gioning of his reign he behaved with great libera- 
lity, and towards the end of it was very avaricious, 

In 1463 the 1mportation of woolen cloths and 
other th vgs manufactured in England were prohi- 
bited. In 14-1 the arto printing being found out 
at Mentz in Geri any by John 8 was 
br ught into England by William Caxton of Lon- 
don Mercer, who frſt practiſed the ſame in I eft- 
minſier- Abbey; and in 1478 adreadful plague * * 
off many chouſands. E 
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XVII. EDWARD e Fir rn. 
Tæuo Months and twelve Days of 1483. 


Poor child ! how ſhort his reign ! domeſtic ſtrife 
Untimely clos'd his own and b-other's life; 
He ſaw each fai:hful friend by fraud expire, 
By Richard's fraud, who did to rule aſpire. 

N 2 
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CoTEMPORARIES. 


Ports. King of France, 
Sixtus IV. 1471 Charles VIII. 1483 


Emperor of the . King of Scrtland. 
Frederic IV. 1440 James III. 1460 


H E young Prince was at Ludloau when 

his father died, but being ſent for to Lon- 
don was trepann'd by his Uncle the Duke of 
Glouceſter, and lodged in the Biſhop of London's 
palace, where on the 4th of May 1484, he re- 
ceived the oaths of fidelity from the principal 
nobility, and Glouce/ter v/as made protector of the 
King and kingdom ; who having thus got the 
young King in his power, obliged the Queen to 
deliver up to him the Duke of Jer alſo, and 
then ſent them both to the tower, under a pre- 
tence of preparing for the coronation ; the tower 
at that time being a royal palace, from which tne 
proceſſion at coronations was uſually made to 
Weſtminſter. Mean while the Duke of Glouceſter, 
by the ailiſtance of Stafford Duke of Buckingham, 
Sir John Shaww Lord Mayor of London and Dr. 
Shaw his brother, had his two nephews and 
even the late King declared illegitimate, and 
himſelf acknowl-dzed King of England, pre- 
tending at the ſame time to accept the crown 
with teluctance, and only for the public good. 
Though to produce this revolution he had put 
to death the Lord Haſtings who was ſtrongly at- 
tached to the young King, and too honelt to 
give into his wicked ſchemes. As 
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As lord Haſlings was greatly beloved by the 
people, the duke of G/ovrcefler toand hiuſe f un- 
der the necetlity of making an apology to the 
lord-mayor and citizens for thus putting him to 
death; and in extenuation of the crime he al- 
ledged tiiat the auubition of Haſtings hal endan- 
gered the ſafety of the kingdom; tho' in tact 
he was arreſted in councl-gnly on a ridicalous 
trump'd up charge of ſorcery. The queen, and 
th: beautitui, but unhappy Jane Shore were ac- 
Caled as his collegues, and hore was taken into 
cuſtody, but was ſoon after releaſed on doing 
penance, for her only crime „is incontinence. 
Richara”s firſt care was to diſpatch the young 
Prince; and Sir Robert Brackenbury, Lieutenant 
of the tower, refuling to comply with his cruel 
deſigns, he for one night ovly gave the command 
of the tower to Sir James Tyrell, and he procured 
two villains, who in the dead time of night entred 
the chamber where the Princes lay, and imothered 
them in bed. After which they were bur ed un- 
der the ſtair caſe, where their bones were diſco- 
vered 191 years afterwards, and by order of 
King Charles II. depoſited amongſt the remains 
of our ſovereigns in Weſtminſter Abbey, and a 
ſmall monument erected to their memory in 
Henry VII's chapel. 
Ihe reider will obſerve that the tyrant Rich- 
ard, his tool Buckingham, and the other murder- 
ers were ſoon after overtakea by the arm of th2 


Almighty. 
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XVIII. RICHARD the Taird 
from 1483 to 1485. 


"4 * — 


| | RicHary, with deep hypocrify endu'd, 

. Ambitious, cruel, deſtitute of good, 

Yet public praiſe ob: ain d by wholeſome laws, 
And bravely fell had virtue been the cauſe. | 


— 
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CoTEMPORARIES 


PorEs. King of France. 


Sixtus IV. 1471 Charles VIII. 1483 
Innocent VIII. 1484 

King of Scotland. 
Emperor of the ef. James III. 1460 


Frederic IV. 1440 
R ICHARD the brother of King Ed- 
1 


ward IV. and the uncle and murderer of 

ng Edward V. was proclaimed King on the 
20th of June 1483, but was not crowned till the 
6th of July. He was now in the 32d ycar of 
his age, and as he hid waded to the throne 
through injuſtice and violence, he now endea- 
voured after the death of the young Frinces, to 
=_ the favour of the nation by popular laws. 
owever, though he had promiſed the Dutchy 
of Hereford to the Duke of Buckingham, his ch.ef 
inſtrument, on his being ſeated on the throne, 
he refuſed to perform that promiſe. At this Buck- 
ingham being exaſperated, left the court and en- 
tered into a confederacy with the Eari of Rzich- 
mond who was ſtil in Br.ttany, where his mo- 
ther informed him of what had happered in Eng- 
land, and defired he would pred ily land in Water. 
Mea while the King ſuſpected a conſ. iracy, and 
ſent for Buck-ngham to court, who refuling to 
obey the ſummons immediately co'le&ed his 
forces in Wales, and began to ma ch towards the 
weltern counties; but the Severn ar:fing w th a 
great inundation he was unable to paſs chat ri- 
ver, 
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ver, and his army diſperſed and le't him only 


with a ſingle ſervant. In this melancholy fitua- 


tion he retired into Shrof/tire and ſheltered 
himſelf in the houſe of Ralph Banniſier who had 
been his ſervant and received many favours 
from him, but the King offering 10 0. reward 
ſor the taking of him, Banniſter villainouſly be- 
tray ed his maſter, who was beheaded at Shrew/> 
bury without any legal proceſs. 

King Richard at length heard that the Duke 
of Brittany rſo.ved to ſupport the Earl of Rich- 
mond, and therefore provided a fleet to defend 
the coats, The Earl, however, ſet fail with 
forty ſhips and 5000 men, but his fleet being 
diſperſed in a ſtorm he was obl ged to return. 
Upon this Richard cruelly ſacrificed all whom he 
ſuſpected to ſavour the Earl, concluded an al- 
liance with the Scots, and even corrupted the 
Duke of Brittany's treaſurer, whom he engaged 
to deſtroy Richmond, but he ſaved himſelf by 
eſcaping into France where he found many of the 
Eng1:/5 nobility who offered him their athſtance. 

As Henry had ſolemnly engaged to marry 
Eſizabeth the eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. 
Richard poiſoned his own wife, and then endea- 
voured without effect to prevail on the young 
Princeſs his niece, to accept him for her huſband, 
Mean while Henry landing at Mi[ferd-Hawven with 
only 2000 men; immediately began his march 
towards Shrez/bury, and was joined by many of 
the nobility with all the forces they could raiſe. 
At length both armies met at Bo/aworth, the King 
having 13,000 men and the Ear] only 5000. 
The engagement was hot and doubtful till the 


Lord Stanley and his brother joined the Earl = 
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freſh troops, when Richmond ſoon obtained the 
victory, in which King Richard loſt his life ; and 
the crwa being found in the field of battle 
was placed on Heury's head. Richard's body 
was after the battle found entirely naked, co- 
vered with blood and dirt, and being thrown 
acroſs a horſe and conveyed to Leiceſier, was 
interred without the leaſt ceremony, and his 
ſtone cofin was afierwards made uſe of as a 
drinking trough for horſes at a publick inn. 

Thus fell Richard on the 22d of Auguſt 1485, 
in the 34th year of his age, and the 3d of his 
reign. He was from his deformity ſur-named 
Crook-back, and one of hi: arms was almoſt wi- 
thered. But notwithſtanding his treachery and 
cruelty, he had a ſolid judgment and was naturally 
brave | 

The battle of Boſworth was the thirteenth du- 
ring the civil wars between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, which continued thirty years, and 
robbed the nation of molt of the nobility, and 
near 150,009 common men. Richard leſt no 
other iſſue but one natural ſon, who from an emi- 
nence ſurvey'd in diſguiſe the tield of battle, and 
| perceiving his father's fate made the belt of his 
way to London, and put himſelf apprentice to a 
bricklayer which buſineſs he occupied to his 


death 7. 
| *a1T 
See Peck's Deſiderata curioſa. 
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XIX. HENRY the SzvenTH. 
| rom 1485 to 1509. 


| The firſt of Tudor's race, of high renown, 
Spite of Pretenders held the Eng/is crown; 

| Subtle, profound, his projects tended ſtil 
To fix his empire and his coffers fill, 
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SBCT. IL 


The Union of the Houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, 
CoTEMPORARIES. 


Por rs. Kings of France. 


Innocent VIII. 1484 Charles VIII. 1483 
Alexander VI. 1492 Lewis XII. 1498 
Pius III. 15 3 

Julius II. 1503 Kings of Scotland. 


ames III. 1460 

Emperors of the Mel. — IV. 1489 
Frederic IV. 1440 
Maximilian I. 1493 


H ENR having defeated King Richard, 
was crowned at Weſtminſter on the zoth of 
O#cber 1485, and the next year married the Lady 
Elizabeth the eldeſt daughter of King Edward IV. 
by which means the two houſes of York and 
Lancaſter became united. However, the houſe 
of Vert procured one Lambert Simnel a young 
ſtudent of Oxford, to pretend that he was the ſon 
of the Duke of Clarence, brother to King EA. 
abard IV: but after being crowned King in ſe- 
veral places, he was defea ed and taken priſoner; 
neverthele's the King ſpared his life, and made 
him firſt turnſpit in his kitchin, and afterwards 
his falconer. - 

Soon after Margaret Dutcheſs of Burgundy, a 
Princeſs of the houſe cf York, introduced another 
Pretender named Perkin Warbeck who perſonated 

| FE. Richard 
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Richard Duke of York, Edxvard fifth's brother who 
was ſmothered with that Prince in the tower, and 
whom ſhe had inſtructed how to act his part. 
This adventurer attempted to land in Kent with 
a few f llowers; but f. veral of his adherents 
being taken and executed he fled to Veland, and 
from thence to Scotland, where he married the 
Earl of Huntley's daughter, and was twice ſent 
With an army into England by the King of Scot 
land; but being both times defeated, was obliged 
to retire into Cornavall where he raiſed an army 
with which he laid ſiege to Exeter ; but the 
Kirg's forces advancing, he fled again, when 
his wife being taken, a penſion was afligned her 
on account of her family and beauty. Perkin 
after being ſome time concea'ed, ſurrendered him- 
ſelf and was committed to the tower, whence he 
made his eſcape ; but was again taken, and 
being afterwards detected in endeavouring to 
corrupt his keepers, was at length hanged. Henry 
alſo for his own ſecurity, cauſed the Earl of 
Warwick tne Duke of Clarence's fon, whom Sim- 
xe! had perſonated, and who had been confined 


in the tower from his infancy, to be beheaded. 


King Henry married his eldeſt fon Arthur to 
Catharine the daughter of Ferdinand King of 
Spain, and his daughter Margaret to James King 
of Scotland; when England being bleſſed with 
tranquillity, he opprefled his ſubjects by his in- 
ſatiable avarice, and was continvally making uſe 
of new means to heap up riches for which he had 
no uſe: for this purpoſe he employed Sir Richard 
Empjon and Edmund! Dudley, two lawyers, who 
cauſed many wealthy perſons to be indicted for 

ſeveral! 
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ſeveral crimes, and then obliged them to com- 
pound with the King; they alſo, without the 
form of law, condemned people to pay large 
fines without calling any juries, and when they 
were called they were obliged to a& as theſe 
execrable judges directed. By theſe ſhameful 
proceedings the King amaſſed 1,800,0-0/. Ster- 
ling, which was more than double the value in 
our preſent money; a pound of gold being then 
coined into 20/. 16s. 84. which is now coined 
into 481. | 28 

As King Henry had received an hundred 
thouſand crowns as part of the portion of the 
Princeſs Catharine, he was ſo unwilling to return 
it on Arthur's dying five months after his mar- 
riage, and, as it is ſaid, without conſummation, that 
he prevailed on the King of Spain to marry her 
to his ſecond ſon Henry the Prince of Wales, for 
which a diſpenſation was procured from the Pope. 

At length Henry grew ſo abſolu:e, that no man 
durſt oppoſe his will. He had heaped up great 
treaſures; but a little before his death, ordered 
by his will, that his heirs ſhould reſtore what 
his officers and miniſters had unjuſtly taken from 
his ſubjects. He died at Richmond in urrey on 
the 22d of April 1509 in the 53d year of his 
age and the 24th of his reign, and was interred 
in his own new chapel! at Veſtminſter. Both the 
chapel and his monument are exquiſite pieces of 
workmanſhip. | 

Henry exceeded the common ſtature, was ſtrait- 
limbed, but ſlender, and had an handſome per- 
ſon, In the year 1487 he inſtituted the Star- 
Chamber under the 9 that the channels 


of 
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of juſtice were corrupted. In this court the 
Chancellor, I reaſurers, and Keeper of the privy 
ſeal, with a Biſhop, a Lord of the council, and 
two Judges were empowered ſummarily to pu- 
niſh perſons for miſdemeano!s: A power that 
threw down the ſacred barrier of juries and was 
intirely inconſiſtent with liberty However, many 
excellent iaws were made during his reign. He 
advanced the conditions of the middling people 
by caufing farms to be ſo let, that the Huſbandry 
man might live independant and enjoy the 
fruits of his labour. He promoted com- 
merce, and ſent Seboftian Cabot to make new 
diſcoveries in America. Juſtice was well admi- 
niſtered except where he was a party; and he 
was formidable to his ſubjects, but never ob- 
tained their love. 

In the firſt year of his reign the ſweating ſick- 
neſs firſt broke out, and ſwept off great numbers 
throughout the whole kingdom. In the ninth 
year of his reign Joan Boughton, a widow was 
burnt in mithfield for profeſſing the opinions of 

7chliffe. In his 15th year was a great plague, 
of which 30,000 died in London, In his 17th 

ear three America's were brought into England 

y Sebaſtian Cabot. In his 18th, that ſuperb 
building in Weftminſier- Abbey was erected, which 
we call Henry the Seventh's chapel. In his 22d, 
the ſweating fickneſs returned, but as a cure 
was then known, few died of it. In this reign 
wheat ſold for four ſhillings a quarter,and French 
wiue for forty ſhillings a tun. | 


XX. HENRY 
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. HENRY be Eichrn. 
| „em 1509 to 1547. 


Hensy, of haughty mind and ſturdy mien, 
With fury reign'd, and often chang'd his queen, 
Diſown'd the Pope, yet kept us papiſts ſtill, 


And burn'd both fides, who dar'd conteſt his will- 
9 O 2 
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CoOTEMPORARIES. 


; PoyrEs. Kings of France. 
Julius II. 1503 Lewis XII. 1498 
Leo X. 1513 Francis J. 1515 


Adrian VI. 1522 | 
Clement VII. 1523 Kings and Queen of 


Paul III. 1534 Scotland, 
James IV, 1488 
Emperors, James V. 1513 
Ma vi milian I. 1493 Mary. 1 543 
Charles V. 1519 


EN RV VIII. was born at Greenwich 

on the 28th of June 1491, and ſucceeded 

his father Henry VII. on the 22d of April 1509, 
in the 1 th year of his age, He was at firſt 
deſigned for an eccleſiaſtic, and therefore ac- 
quired great learning. He redreſſed the grievances 
of the former reign, put Emp/on and Dudley to 
death, and wrote a book againſt Luther; on 
which che Pope conferred on him and his ſuc- 
cefiors the title of Defender of the Faith? Soon 
after his acce ſſiun he paſſed over into France, and 
took Terouenne, Tournay, and ſome other places, 
into which he put Exgliſb garriſons, and in this 
war he had the honour to have the Emperor 
Maximilian ſerve under him in perſon, and gained 
the famous battle of the Spurs, fought on the 
18th of Auzuſt, 1513. This battle was ſo called 
becauſ- the French in that engagement made 
more uſe of their ſpurs than their ſwords. Henry 
then beſieged Tournay which he reduced in a 
week, 
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week, though it contained 80,000 inhabitants, 
and though the gates bore this inſcription, Thou 
haſt newer loſt thy virginity, In the mean time 
the Scots invaded England with an army com- 
manded by the Lord Hume, but being repulſed, 
King James came in perſon with a numerous 
force, but was defeated by Howard Earl of Sur- 
rey, at the famous battle of Flodden-field, in 
which King 7ames, with one Archbiſhop, two 
Biſhops, four Abbots, twelve Earls, ſeventeen 
Barons, and c000 common ſoldiers were lain ; 
the Engliſb loſing about 4000 men, without any 
perſon of diſtinction. 

In this reign Thomas Molſæy, the ſon of a butcher 
at IpAavich, aroſe to great power, and from being 
a common prieſt was at length raiſed to the See 
of York, the dignity of a Cardinal, and the poſt 
of Lord High Chancellor of England, when he 
had in a manner the ſole government of the king- 
dom ; for peace being eſtabliſhed, Henry devoted 
himſelf entirely to his pleaſures. The Emperor 
Charles V. came into England and was magnifi- 
cently entertained by Henry, and concerted with 
him meaſures for a new war with Francis I, 
King of France, with whom that Prince was in 
continual enmity. In the wars that followed, the 
part Henry favoured was moſt ſucceſsful, but 
he behaved with ſuch art that he would ſuffer 
neither of thoſe Princes to overthrow the ba- 
lance of Europe. | 

Molſey's pride increaſed with his riches, and 
this he carried to ſuch a height, that he cauſed 
the Duke of Buckingham to be beheaded for 
ſaying, ** That if the King died without heirs, 
# he thought he had a right to the throne;” 

O 3 but 
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but the real cauſe of his death was his affronting 
the Cardinal by pouring a little water into his 


ſhoes, when he had the impudence to dip his 


hands in the baſon while the Duke held it to the 
King to waſh. With this nobleman ceaſed the 
great poſt of Lord High Conſtable of England. 
After King Henry had lived eighteen years in 
perfect harmony with Queen Catharine, he ſud- 
denly ſtarted a ſcruple, on her having been firſt 
married to his brother * Arthur, and on that 
' pretence reſolved to have her divorced ; but his 
chief reaſon was thought to be his having con- 
ceived a violent paſſion for Auna Bullen. This 
affair was committed to the management of Car- 
dinal Wolſey, who at firſt readily ſtrove to oblige 
the King; but the Emperor promiſing Volſey the 
triple crown, prevailed on him to protract the 
affair; when Henry being exaſperated, Cranmer 
a prieſt was recommended to him for the pu- 
rity of his life, the ſimplicity of his manners, and 
for his being of the King's opinion as to the il- 
legality of the marriage, and thus became his 
favourite in the room of Y/olſey. On which the 
Cardinal was not only diſappointed of the papacy, 
but arreſted by the Earl of Northumberland for 
High Treaſon, when. he was ſo concerned to 
think he was going to appear as a criminal in 
London, where he had commanded with almoſt a 
ſovereign authority, that it threw him into a fit 
of illneſs of which he died at Leiceſter, and is ſaid 
to have uttered theſe remarkable words in his laſt 
moments: If ! had ſerved my God as faith- 
4% fully as I have ſerved my King, he would not 
* have forſaken me in my old age.” 
See the preceding reign, 
| _ Catharine 
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Catharine being at length divorced, Henry mar- 
ried Anna Bullen on the 14th of November, 1 532» 
and ſhe was crowned on the firſt of June, 1533. 
By the former he had Mary who was the ſcourge 
of England, and by the latter he had Elizabeth 
who was the glory of her country. 'The Pope 
now threatened to excommunicate Henry, at 
which both he and the parliament were ſo exaſ- 
perated that in 1 534 they paſſed an act for abo- 
liſhing the papal authority in England. Henry, 
however, was ſtill a papiſt, and far from being 
the protector of the proteſtants *. And though 
the church of Rome wa: perſecuted, the refor- 
mation was not likely to be perfected during his 
reign. The parliament having thus acknow edged 
the King ſupreme head of the church, declared 
that the Pope had no more juriſdiction than any 
other Biſhop; when John Fiſher Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter and the learned Sir Thomas Mere were be- 
headed, for refuſing to acknowledge the King's 
ſupremacy. He alſo put to death ſeveral priors 
and monks, and even cruelly cauſed thoſe to be 
burnt who would have carried the reformation 
farther than he intended. Shaxton Bithop of 
Saliſbury however obtained his pardon by abjuring 
his pretended hereſy, while ſeveral perſons, and 
particularly Mrs. Arne Aſcecau, ſhewed him a noble 
example how to ſuffer death for the ſake of religion. 

Henry was then excommunicated, and his ſub- 
Jes abſolved from their oath of allegiance; upon 


*The Emperor having in 1529 publiſhed the edit of 
Spires. ordering that no innovation ſhould be made in re- 
ligion, ſeveral ot the German Princes enter'd a proteſtatiun 
againſt that decree, from whence the name of Proteſtants 
was given to the Reformed, 


which 
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which the King ſuppreſſed the monaſteries - and 
ſcized the revenues and treaſures belonging to 
them. His vigorous proceedings occaſioned ſe- 
veral dangerous inſurrections which however 
were ſoon ſuppreſſed. 

The number of monaſteries aboliſh'd in this 
and the following reign amounted to 653, be- 
ſides 92 colleges, 2374 chantries and tree chapels, 
and 110 hoſpitals, which, before their ſuppreſ- 
ſion were valued at 152,511. 18s. 10d. ac- 
cording to Stevens ; but the real value is ſuppoſed 
to be 1,500,000, and that the lands and re- 
venues belonging to them were worth more 
than thi ty mil ions of the preſent money. Out 
of a imall part of the ſpoils of theſe monaſ- 
teries King Henry founded the Biſhopricks of 
Briſtel, Cheſter, Oxford, Glouceſter, and Peter. 
borough. 

Queen Auna Bullen who favoured the refor- 
mation, lived with the King only till ſhe had 
born the Princeſs Elizabeth. Soon after which 
ſhe was cruclly beheaded with ſome of her rela- 
tions and domeſtics, on a charge of inconti- 
nency, of which there is the greateſt reaſon to 
believe her innocent. Henry then married Fane 
Seymour, who died in childbed of Prince Edward, 
when it being impoilible to ſave both, he was 
aſked which ſhould be ſpared, the mother or the 
child: he replied, © that he could eaſily procure 
* aother wife, but was not ſure that he ſhould 
© have another ſon. He next married Aun of 
Cleves whom he ſoon divorced, and then be- 
headed as he did Thomas Lord Cromnvell (who 
had been raiſed for his merit from being the 
ſon of a Blackſmith to the rank of Vicar Ge- 
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neral of England) for promoting that match; 
which Cremavell hoped would have advanced the 
reformation. His fifth wife Catharine Howard 
was, like Anna Bullen, beheaded for adultery ; 
and Dereham, Manuocſ, and Culpepper confeſſing 
that they had often lain witt. her, were all 
three beheaded. But Catharine Par, his laſt wife, 
had the happineſs to ſurvive him. She was the 
relict of the Lord Latimer, was handſome, and 
by her behaviour gained univerſal eſteem, but 
her embracing Zuher's doctrine had like to have 
colt her her life. 

Towards the end of his reign he made freſh 
invaſions both in Scotland and France, when the 
moſt conſiderable action in the former was the 
taking of Lezth, and in the latter, the reduction 
of Bologne. However, during the expedition 
into France, the Scots ravaged the borders of 
England, and defeated an Engliſb army, ſoon af- 
ter which he died in the night between the 28th 
and 29th of January 1547, in the 57th year of 
his age, and the 38th of his reign, and was in- 
terred at Hind/or. 

King Henry was very handſome and expert in 
all bodily exerciſes, He was brave without oſ- 
tentation, of a frank and ingenuous temper, and 
as liberal as his father was avaritious. He was 
however extremely wicked, arbitrary, cruel, and 
made an ill uſe of the exceſſive power he ac- 
quired over his ſubjects. He was always ſtern 
and ſevere, but much more fo towards the latter 
end of his life. His prodigious corpulency at 
length rendered him almoſt unable to ſtir, and 
an old ſore in his leg which was very painful, 


made him ſo froward and untractable that no- 
body 
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body could approach him without fear. And 
this was not only the caſe with his domeſticks, 
but of the parliament likewiſe, who thro' his reign 
ated the part of puſillanimous ſlaves while he 
was playing the tyrant. 

During this reign the bible was tranſlated into 
the Erg/1 language, and the par iament ſup- 
preſſed the order of tae Knights of Sr., John of 
Feruſalem who are now called Knights of Malta. 
The ſweating ſickneſs broke out twice during this 
as 7 which carried off a great number of people, 
and in his 13th year England was afflicted with 2 
plague. About the 15th year of his reign ſeve- 
ral new things were introduced into England, 
which occaſioned the following verſe. 


Turkeys, carps, hops and veer, 
Came into England all in one year. 


For before this time, the Exgliſb drank no 
other malt liquor but ale, idto which was put 
ground ivy inſtead of hops. In his 19th year 
was a great ſcarcity of corn, the ill conſequences 
of which were prevented by Hezry's bounty. In 
the 23d year of his reign, Richard Rice a cook was 
boiled to death in Sed for poiſoning ſeveral 
perſons. About this time the public ſtews 
which had long been allowed by the ſtate, were 
ſuppteiled. In his 35th year caſt iron ordnance 
were firlt made at Buck/iead in Suſſex. The next 
year the plague again broke out in London, and 
in his 37th year William Foxley, pot- maker to 
the mint ſlept fourteen days and nights, though 
all means were tried in vain to wake him. In 
this reign the government of the preſident of the 


North was inltituted. 
XXI. EDWARD 
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Eo wand was learn d, meek, pious, juſt and ſage 
A man in council, tho' a child in age; 

He laid the baſis of the church we boaſt, 

But by his uncle's quarrels oft was croſt. 
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COTEMPORARIES. 


Pore $- King of Fance. 
Paul III. 1534 Henry II. 1547 
Julius III. 15 50 
Queen of Scotland. 
Emperor. Mary. 1542 


Charles V. 1519 


D WAR D the only ſon of King Henry 
E VIII. and Jane Seymour, aſcended the 
throne at nine years of age, when he was already 
well {killed in the Latin and French tongues, and 
had acquired ſome knowledge of the Greek, Ita- 
lian and Spaniſh, and was committed to the care 
of ſixteen perſons whom Henry had nominated 
Regents of the kingdom, and governors of his 
{on, the chief of whom was the Earl of Hertford 
the King's uncle by the mother's fide, who was 
ſoon after made Duke of Somer/et, and was pro- 
tector to the young King. 

Henry leſt the reformation very imperfect; 
but the Protector and his friends, aſſiſted by 
archbiſhop Cranmer and ſeveral other wiſe and 
learned prelates, made uſe of this opportunity te 
improve it. f 

The young Queen of Scotland was now de- 
manded in marriage for King Edward, but the 
ſame propoſal being made by France in behalf 
of the Dauphin, ſhe was ſent into that kingdom, 
on which the Duke of Somer/et invaded Scotland, 
routed the Scots army at Muſs/eburgh, and W 

the 
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the Duke's army amounted only to 18, ooo men, 
and the Scots army to 30,000, the Scots avere de- 
feated with the loſs of 14, coo killed, and 
1500 priſoners, of whom 800 were gentlemen ; 
and, what is ſurprizing, the Exgliſb are ſaid to 
have loſt only 51 horſemen and one foot ſoldier. 
After this victory the Eng/i entered Edinburgh 
without oppoſition, and burnt ſeveral ſea-port 
towns with all the ſhips in the harbours. 

Private maſſes were now laid aſide; the cu 
in the communion was given to the laity ; the 
book of homilies was compoſed by Archbiſhop 
Cranmer ; prayers were read in Exgliſb, and the 
worſhip of images aboliſhed. However, Joan 
B:cker embracing the opinions of the German 
Baptiſts, was burnt as an heretic ; but the young 
King ſet his hand to the warrant with tears in his 
eyes, telling Archbiſhop Cranmer, That if he 
did wrong, ſince it was in ſubmiſſion to his au- 
thority, he ſhould anſwer to God for it. 

Theſe alterations however occaſioned great 
diſturbances , One Xe a tanner, raiſed an inſur- 
rection in Norfelt, and having aſſembled 20,000 
men, defeated the Marquis of Northampton, who 
had been ſent againſt him with 1 1,000, and drove 
him from Norwich ; but being afterwards at- 
tacked by John Dudley Earl of Warwick, at the 
head of a conſiderable body of forces, Ket was 
defeated, and afterwards hanged at Norawich. 
Several other inſurrections were ſuppreſſed in 
different parts of the kingdom, by a proclama- 
tion for a general pardon, 

The Duke of Scmerſet's great power raifed him 
many enemies, the chief of whom was his bro- 
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ther, Thomas Lord Seymour; but articles of accu- 
ſation being exhibited a ainſt him, he was at- 
tainted in Parliament, and without an open trial 
condemned and beheaded, not fo m ch for offend- 
ing the King or the law as for diſobliging an am- 
bitious brocher And this is not the only time that 
Plots againſt miniſters have been deem'd high trea- 
ſon. This crime however did not eſcape without its 
puniſhment, for ſeveral of the nobility combin- 
ing againſt the protector, he was committed ta 
the Tower, but begging the King's pardon, 
was again reltored to favcur : on which he mar- 
ried his daughter to the ſon of the Earl of 
Warwick, his moſt inveterate enemy, whom 
he alſo cauſed to be made Lord High Ad- 
miral; but notwithſtanding this political ſtep, 
the Duke of Somerſet was ſoon after impeached, 
and charged with forming a deſign, to ſeize the 
King and to impriſon the Earl of /arawick, which 
was both felony and treaſon, and though he was 
acquitted of treaſon, he was condemned for 
felony ; and the young King being, with great 
difficulty, prevailed on to ſign the ſentence, he 
was executed ſome time after; when the people, 
by whom he was greatly beloved, were ſo ge- 
nerally perſuaded of his innocence, that many of 
them dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood, 
and conſidered him as a kind of martyr. One 
of which handkerchiefs was afterwards ſhewn to 
his enemy the Earl of arabic as he was carried 
to the Toxver, for he alſo fell a victim to his own 
ambitious ſchemes. The Earl of , arabic, now 
Duke of Northumberland, ſucceeded to the Earl of 
Somer/et's power, and at length (on the King's 
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being taken ill of the meazles) married the 
Lord Guilford Dudley, his fourth ſon, to the 
Lady Fane Grey, eldeſt daughter to the Duke 
of Sfo/k, and perſuaded Edward to ſettle the 
crown on her, his ſiſters, Mary and Elzabeth, 
having been both declared illegitimate during 
the life time of their father; and the Prince 
hoping to ſave the reformation from impending 
deſtruciion, appointed her his ſucceſſor, and ſoon 
after died or. the 6th of July 1553, in the 16th 
year of his age, and the 7th of his reign. He 
was interred in Heftminſier Abbey, where a cu- 
rious monument was erected to his memory, 
which was afterwards deſtroyed in the civil 
wars, 

Eduards perſon was very beautiful. THe 
had a lively diſpoſition and great ſweetneſs of 
temper. His diſcretion was far above his 
years. He was well acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of trade; attended to the commercial 
intereſts of the nation; and was remarkable for 
his virtue, his piety, and humanity. He founded 
Chriſi's hoſpital, St. Thomas's and Bridewell, 

In April 1551, the ſweating ſickneſs began at 
Shrew/vury, and was peculiar to the Eng; na- 
tion; for foreigners were not ſeized with it in 
England, and Engliſomen only were afflicted with 
it in other countries. It fell chiefly upon young 
people of a ſtrong conſtitution 3 and whoever 
was ſeized with it, died or recovered within 
nine or ten hours at moſt. If the perſon took 
cold he died within three hours ; and if he ſlept 
within fix hours he generally died raving. 
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XXII. MARY : 
from 1553 ta 1555. 


When bloody Maxx fill'd the Eng/ throne, 

The good, her brother did, was ſoon undone. 

Thro her ſhort reign, tho* much too long, was 
ſeen 


A wretched bigot, and a cruel Queen. 
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COTEMPORARIES. 


Ports. King of France 
Julias III. 1550 Henry II. 1547 
Marcellus Il. 155 5 
Paul IV. 1555 Dueen of Scotland 

Emperor Mary 1542 


Charles V. 1519 


HE Duke of Northumberland kept the 
death of the young King for ſome time 
concealed, and when the Lady Jane, who was 
diſlinguiſhed both by her beauty, her virtue, and 
her perfectly underſtanding the Greet, Latin, 
and French languages, was informed of the ſet- 
tlement which her couſin Edward had made of 
the crown, ſhe was extremely ſurprized, and in- 
ſtead of receiving it with joy, told her father, 
That ſhe would not enrich herfelf by the ſpoils 
of others; but the importunity of her friends at 
length prevailed with her to receive the offered 
enſigns of royalty, and ſhe was proclaimed at 
London with the uſual formalities. In the mean 
time the counties of Norfolk and Suffelk declared 
for Mary, and furniſhed her with troops, on her 
promiſing to leave religion in the ſame ſtate ſhe 
found it. The Duke of Northumberland marched 
from London at the head of a ſmall army to op- 
poie them; but being deſerted by his troops, he 
endeavoured to fave himſelf by declaring for 
P 3 Mary. 
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Mary. And in Cambridge Market-place he pro- 
claimed her Queen, and flinging his own hat' 
up in the air for joy cried out, God ſave Queen 
Mary, which artifice, however did not fave him 
from the ſcaffold. The Duke of Suffolk was 
then ordered by the Council to deliver up the 
Tower, and the Lady Jane Grey to quit the title 
of Queen, and reſign her pretenons Thus: 
this accompliſhed Lady found heri. lf ſtript of 
her dignity, which ſhe had held but nine days, 
and deſcended to her former rank with more joy 
than ſhe had ſhewn on being inveſted with 
royalty. 

Mary was now determined to facrifice to her 
ſafety or vengeance ſome of thoſe whom the con- 
ſidered as her principal enemies. particula:ly the 
Lady Jane Grey, and Lord Guilford Dudley her 
huſband ; the Marquis of Northampton, and Rid- 
ley Biſhop of London, who were ſent to, or de- 
tained in the Toxwer, The Duke of Northumber- 
land, with ſeveral other noblemen and perſons of 
diſtinction, were ſoon after tried for high trea- 
ſon and executed, though the Duke of 2 
was ſet at liberty; and notwithſtanding Crammer 
had ſaved Mary's life, by interceding for her 
with her father, who intended to put her to 
death, he was now marked out for deſtruction. 
The Duke of Northumberland was ſo puſillanimous 
as to petition for his life, and profeſſed himfelt a 
Roman-Catholick in hopes of obtaining mercy ; 
but he who had deſtroyed the Duke of S:merſet 
was now overtaken, and ſhared the puniſhment 
he had inſſided on others. 

Queen 


— 
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Queen Mary was crowned on the firſt of Ofo- 
ber 1553, and immediately endeavoured to abo- 
liſh the Proteſtant religion. She ſoon after mar- 
ried Philip II. King of Spain, and openly declar- 
ing for Popery, for reſtoring the maſs, and de- 

rwing the Proteſtant Biſhops, whence the nation 
— filled with diſcontents. An inſurrection in 
Kent was raiſed by Sir Thomas Wyatt, who march- 
ing to London, was taken priſoner and ſoon after 
beheaded ; and the Duke of Sufo/4 endeavour- 
ing to raiſe forces in Warwick/sire, was betrayed 
and ſent priſoner to London, on which, not only 
that ke but his daughter the Lady Zane Grey, 
and the Lord Guilford Dudley his ſon-in-law, 
were beheaded. 

terſecution for religion was now carried to 
the moſt terrible height; and though the majo- 
rity of the people were Proteſtants, Cranmer, 
Ridiey, Latimer and Ferrer, with ſome hundreds 
of other perſons of different ranks and both 
ſexes, were cruelly burnt alive, and all the pri- 
ſons in England crowded with thoſe, who pre- 
fered the ſacred dictates of conſcience to all other 
conſiderations, 

It may be proper to obſerve, that Cranmer, 
who had. ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the glorious cauſe of the reformation, weakly 
recanted on his being condemned to the flames. 
Wh.n this not being ſufficient to ſave his life, 
he diſcovered the ſincerity of his repentence, and 
hi ſhame for his former weakneſ-, by his ſtea- 
diiy holding out the hand, which had ſigned his 
recantation, in the tames till it was almoſt 
conſumed, crying with a loud voice, 7hts hand 

3 has 
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has offended! and often repeating, This unworthy 
right hand! 

In theſe bloody proceedings Bonney Biſhop of 
London, and Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ſavage zeal for 
Popery. 

The Princeſs Elizabeth was cloſely watched 
and obliged to diſſemble her religious ſenti- 
ments: and her anſwer to Gardiner, who put the 
dangerous queſtion concerning theſe words of 
Chriſt : This is my body, was full of caution, and 
a proof of her wit and good ſenſe, | 


Chriſt 2vas the Word that ſpake it; 
He took the bread and brake :t : 
And what the Word did make it, 
That ] believe, and take it. 


The people of England were greatly diſguſted 
at the behaviour of Philip, who ſoon after his ar- 
rival declared war againſt France, and obtained 
a ſupply of 8000 Erglih, by whoſe aſſiſtance 
the French were defeated at the battle of Sz. Quin- 
tin, but they ſoon after took Calais, which was 
the only ſtrong place the Engliſb had left in 
France. Philip had before been greatly diſguſted 
with the Queen, for falſely imagining herſelf 
with child, and this, added to the loſs of Calais, * 
threw her into an ill ſtate of health; and while 


* The Queen was ſo much affected with the loſs of 
Calais that ſhe for a while forgot the perſecution of the 
Proteſtant* and frequently cried out, The [ſs of Calais 
Was written en her Heart, and might be read there awhen 
ber Body was opened. 
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the people ſaw nothing but cruelty in the Coun- 
cil, poverty in the Exchequer, pride in the 
Court, diſſenſion at home, and contempt abroad, 
Mary, who had been long afflicted with the 
dropſy, died at S?. James s on the 17th of No- 
<emver 15 58, in the 43d year of her age, after 
a reign of five years, four months, and eleven 
days, and was interred with great pomp in King 
Henry the VIIth's chapel at Yeftminfter. 

This Queen, though not defarmed, was far 
from being beautiful. She was of a gloomy 
temper, and her bigotry was ſo exceſſive, that 
barbarity towards the Proteſtants was the only 
quality that could recommend a man to the 
epiſcopal dignity ; fo that the practice of pie'y 
became the trade of murder; and Dr. Heylin 
fays, That her perſecution was more terrible 
than any that has raged ſince the time of Dio- 
cizfian. Ike only action worthy of applauſe, 
was her rejecting a project formed by the Spa- 
zi/þ Ambaſſador, for making herſelf abſolute at 
the expence of the laws and liberties of Eng/and. 

In the firſt year of her reign the Great Harry, 
the largeſt man of war in Eg land, being of 1c00 
tons burden, was burnt at Wootkwich by the 
negligence of the mariners. In 1557 corn was 
fo ſcarce that wheat was fold at 21. 13s. 4d. per 
quarter, malt at 21. 4s. and peas at 2]. 6s. Sd. 
but the next harveſt was fo plentiful, that wheat 
Old at 58. malt at Cs. 2d. and rye at 3s. 4d. 
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The fam'd E117 a's long and glorious reign, 
Quell'd Romiſb ſuperſtition, humbled Sparr ; 
Invaſions, Plots, her genius ſoar'd above ; 
Bleſs'd in her ſervants, and her ſubjects love, 
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COTEMPORARIES, 


Pop ks. Rodolphus II. 1576 
Paul IV. I 
Pius IV. 1 = Kings of France. 
Pius V. 1565 
y Gregory ALL 72 2 1 347 
Sixtus V. 1585 FAances II. 1559 


Urban VII. 1590 Carles IX. 560 
Gregory XIV. 1590 Henry III. 1574 
Innocent IX. 1591 Henry IV. 158g 


- ; 
Cement III. 1592 Queen and King of 
Emperors. | Scotland, 


Ferdinand T. 1558 Mary. 1542 
Maximilian II. 1504 James VI. 1567 


LIZABETH was proclaimed Queen 
the ſame day her fiſter died, ſhe being cal- 
led from a kind of impriſonment to the Throne, 
and ſeveral acts were ſoon paſſed for reſtoring her 
to her right of ſupremacy, and eſtabliſhing the 
reformation,when only 14 Biſhops, and 12 Arch- 
deacons, 50 Canons, and 80 Pariſh Prieſts, out 
of 94c0 beneficed Clergymen in the Kingdom, 
choſe to quit their preferments rather than their 
religion. The houſe of Commons addrefling 
the Queen to marry, ſhe replied that by the cere- 
mony of her Inauguration ſhe <was married to her 
peeple, and that auben jhe died, ſhe ſhould be well 
contented that the marble ſhould ſay to poſterity * 
Here 
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Here lies a Queen who reigned ſo long, and lived 
and died a Virgin. : 

In the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
ſhe was diſturbed by the Scots, ſupported by 
France, and the Dauphin having married Mary 
Queen of Scotland they aſſumed the title of * 
and Queen of Scotland, England, and Ireland, an 
quartered their arms accordingly. Elizabeth 
loudly complained of this uſurpation, and as the 
reformation was begun both in France and Scot- 
land, ſhe by ſupporting the Proteſtants in each 
Kingdom, prevented her own from Invaſions. 

Mary becoming a widow, by the death of 
Francis II. King of France and Scotland, ſhe quit- 
ted the title of Queen of England, and returned 
to her own Kingdom, where the reformation 
making great advances, ſhe was involved in 
many difaculties : ſhe then married her couſin 
Henry Stuart Lord Darnliy, but being accuſed of 
many familiarities with her favourite Rizzo, 
her new huſband became jealous, on which the 
Earl of Moreton, and fome others wounded Rizzis 
in the Queen's preſence, when ſhe was advanced 
about five months in her pregnancy, and then 
drawing him into an outer room, compleated 
the Murder. Queen Mary now beſtowed all her 
favours on the Earl of Bothwell, who murdered 
the King ſoon after her delivery of a Prince, 
who was afterwards James I. King of England, and 
a few months after the murder, that Earl married 
the Queen. With whom he was ſoon at variance, 
and treated her with the greateſt brutality. Mary 
being now in danger of her life from the factions 
which were raiſed and the meaſures taken to de- 

ſtroy 
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troy her; ſhe fled to Euglaud, where ſhe was 
impriſoned by Queen E/:zateth. The new born 
Prince was immediately ſet on the Throne of 
Scotland, and Mary, after eighteen years confine- 
ment, was tried, condemned, and beheaded for 
a conſpiracy carried on in her favour. 

Mean while the Proteſtants increaſing in France, 
Queen Elizabeth was put in poſſeſſion of Hawre 
de Grace to enable her to ſend them ſupplies ; and 


tho* that town was ſoon taken by the French King, 


ſhe continued to aſſiſt the reformers, and to eſta- 
bliſh the religion and trade of her own ſubjects. 
After this ſeveral provinces in the Low Countries, 
being oppreſſed by the perſecutions and exactions 
of the Saniſb governors ſhook off their allegiance 
to Spain, and behaved with great bravery in the 
defence of their religious and civil liberties under 
the conduct of the Prince of Orange; but he being 
murdered by a R:mi/h emiſlary, the ſeven ſtates 
who formed the Union were reduced to the 
greatcit diſtreſs, and unplored the aſſiſtance of 
Queen Elxabeth, whom they even offered to 
acknowledge as their ſovereign; but tho' ſhe 
declined this propoſal, ſhe ſupplied them with 
men and money, and ſent over the Earl of Lezce- 
ier, to command her and their forces; but the 
Dutch diſapproving of his conduct, he was re- 
called into England. 

Philip II. King of Spain being exaſperated at 
the aſliſtance Elizabeth his ſiſter- in- law had given 
the Datch, tho' he had before ſought her in mar- 
riage, now formed the deſign of dethroning 
her, and for that purpoſe prepared a prodizious 
fleet, which, from the benediQtion of the Pope 

2 was 
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was called the [rwincible Armada, but that fleet 
having entered the Channel, was bravely and 
ſucceſsfully attacked by Elizabeth's Admirals. 
The Lord Admiral was at Plymouth, when the 
Spaniſh fleet arrived off the Ergli/p coaſt; and 
immediately putting to ſea came up with the 
Spaniards in the Channel, on the 21ſt of July 
1588, when, after a bloody engagement, the 
Engliſb Admiral convinced the ſeamen, that the 
dreadful apprehenſions they had entertained of 
the large Spar;/b ſhips were groundleſs. The 
action was renewed on the 23d, when a ſharp en- 
gagement enſued off Portland. A running fight 
was continued the next day ; and on the 25th 
another terrible encounter happened off the e 
of Wight. The Spaniards then hore down to 
the coaſt of Flanders with the hopes of being 
joined by the Duke of Parma, who was blocked 
up by the Exgliſb and Dutch in the ports of Dun- 
kirk and Newport; and the Spaniards were ſtill 
purſued by the Eng, who, in the night of the 
28th ſent eight fhre-ſhips, among the Spas i fleet, 
which had anchored off Calais. The Spaniards, 
filled with terror, then cut their cables, and to 
avoid being inſtantly conſumed put to ſea, and 
were purſued by the Engl, who took ſome of 
their ſhips, and drove the reſt on the coaſt of 
Zealand ; but the wind chopping about, they eſ- 
caped, and returned home by failing round Scot- 
land and Ireland, in which attempt ſeveral of their 
hips were taken by the Eugliſb, who purſued them 
2s far as the frith of Edinburgh, and many of them 


were wrecked by tempeſts on the coaſt of Veland. 


A hus providence ſeconding the endeavours of our 
fleet » 
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fleet, very few of that Armada were able to 
get back into the ports of Spain. Lord H:wward of 
Effingham, Sir Francis Drake, Captain Hawkins 
and Captain Forbiſber diſtinguiſhed themſelves on 
this occaſion, and were her chief Commanders. 
England was now filled with univer.al- joy 
Cities, Towns, Villages, and Churches ringing 
with ſhouts and joys of victory. The Spauiards 
| loſt 32 capital ſhips, and according to {ome ac- 
? counts 81 veſſels large and fmall, with 13,500 
men. Queen Elizabeth had drawn to the coait 
| | a conſiderable army in order to oppoſe the enemy, 


had they been able to have landed, and bravely 
appeared in perſon at che camp of Tilbury, and 
1 afterwards in the medal ſhe ſtruck on this aſto- 
; niſhing victory, ſhe piouſly aſcribed the glory of 
3 all to God. 

When the ſhattered remains of this their great 
fleet were returned to Spain, the Queen boldly 
earried the war to their own coaits both in Europe 
and America, 

She the next year ſent a fleet of 100 ſail un- 
der the command of Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
Joln Norris, who plundered the Groyne, and 
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* This Sir Francis Drake made a voyage round the 
World. He ſailed from Plyweuth in December 1577, and 
returned to that Port Niwember, 15880. When Queen 
Elizateth dined on board his ſhip and kuizhted him, on 
which occaſion a Mincheſier Scholar wrote the following 
lines on the main-maſt, 


— 
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Plus ultra Hercules inſcribas, Da Ac x, Columnis ; 
Et mag no, dicas, Hercule 1a;zr ero. 


Cambden. 
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b ing joined by the Earl of E, took Peniche; 


ſeized ' © ſhips in the Tagus, and deſtroyed Vigo. 
* tho Eligaletb always kept a good fleet at 

Sea, for fear Philip th »uld attempt another inva- 
Goa her oeconomy was ſo great that with the 
uſual revenues of the crown, the found metas to 
ſupply the e:pence of her houtho'd, pay the 
pub. ick devts, and aiiiſt her neighoours in their 
diſtres; Which had never been done by any of 
her predeceſſors. 

In 1591, the Saniardt made a deſcent in Corn- 
call, with four gallics, and burnt ſome villages ; 
and in 1596 was preparing to invade Eg 
again with a numerous fle-t, upon which the 
Queen being determined to prevent him, fitted 
ont a feet of 150 fail with 22 Dutch ſhips, under 
the command of the Lord Admiral Howard, and 
the Carl of E'tx; who had under them Sir Halter 
Raleigh, and Sir Francis Vere ; when the Spani/> 
fleet, which lay in the harbour of Cadiz, was 
defeat:d by Raleigh, who took four ſhips, and the 
reſt which conſiſted of 13 men of war, 11 ſhips 
ireighted for the Indies, and 33 other, were 
burnt by the Sai Admiral himſelf, after his 
having offered in vain to raniom chem for two 
millions of Ducats. The ſtores prepared againit 
Englaud were ſeized, the City plundered, and 
burnt to the ground, and the loſs of the Spaniards, 
was eltimate:{ at 20 millions of Ducats. The 
Engliſb then barnt ſeveral villages along the coaſt, 
and returned to Exgland with a 1 prodigious booty. 
It was on this occaſion that we meet with the 

Arſt regular ſet of ſignals and orders to the com- 
meanders of the Engliſb fleet. 
The 
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The Earl of Ex was now declining in the 
Queen's favour, and her Majeſty, propoſing to 
ſend Sir William Knowles to ſettle affairs in 1re- 
land, E ſex oppoſed her with ſuch an air of con- 
tempt, as provoked her to gi:e him a box on the 
ear, when the Earl laying his hand on his ſword, 
ſwore that he would not put up ſuch an indignity, 
and that he would not have taken it from Henry 
VIII. himſelf, and inſtantly retired from Court, 
but was ſoon readmitted to favour. 

A Rebellion breaking out in Jre/and under 
the Earl of Tyronne, who had received ſupplies 
from Spain and Scotland, and aſſumed the title 
of King, the Queen ſent over the Earl of Ehex, 
whom ſhe made Lord-Deputy of Feland, at the 
head of an army of 20,000 men ; but the Earl 
finding that his enemies prepoſſeſſed the Queen 
againſt him, ſollicited in vain to return to Eng- 
land, and his uneaſineſs rendering him inactive, he 
ſuffered the Rebels to gain ſeveral advantages. 
At length having concluded a truce with Tyro:2e, 
he haſtily left 7re/ard, and threw himſelf at the 
feet of the Queen, who was diſconcerted at the 
ſudden appearance of a man whom lhe reſpected 
and feared. She deſired him to retire to his 
apartment, and he was there put under an arreſt. 
After which Eher was cenſured for negle& of 
duty and ſuſpended from his employments ; at 
which he was ſo exaſperated, that he reſolved to 
attempt a change in the miniſtry. He confined 
the privy Counſellors that were ſent to him, 
and attended by two hundred followers, ill armed, 
ruſhed from E/2x--ov/e into the ſtreet crying, /»» 
the Queen! for the Queen! my lift is in danger 


but 
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but meeting with no encouragement from the 
citizens, he returned home by water, attended 
by his friends the Earls of Rutland and Southamp- 
ton, who were all obliged to ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners, and being tried and convicted, Ee 
was beheaded on the 25th of February, 1601. 

Mean time Charles Blount Lord Montjoy was ſent 
into Ireland, where he at length entirely defeated 
T;ronne ; Who at laſt ſubmitted and implored the 
Queen's mercy. Sir William Monſon and Sir 
Richard Lewiſon were then ſent with a Squadron 
againſt the Spaniards, and took a Caracca valued 
at a million of crowns, 

The remembrance of her lamented F/ex drove 
Elizabeth almoſt to diſtraction, who, as ſhe ad- 
vanced in y ears, perceived her courtiers pay their 
addreſs to the King of Scotland, as the riſing ſun; 
this threw her into a fit of melancholy, which 
occaſioned her death, on the 24th of March 
1003, in the 7oth year of her age, and the 45th 
of her reign. She was interred in Henry VII's 
chapel. A little before her death ſhe had ap- 
poinced the King of Scotland her ſucceſſor. 

Her ſtature was ſomewhat tall, and her limbs 
ſtrong. Her hair was inclining to red, and her 
complexion fair. Her voice was loud and fhrill ; 
yet ſhe ſung gracefully and played well upon 
ſeveral inſtruments She underſtood the Greek 
Lati:, French, Spaniſh, and Dutch languages; 
ſpoke all but the lait with great fluency, and en- 
couraged them at her Court; by which means 
her courtiers, as Sir Philip Sidney, Burleigh, Efjex 
and Southampton, revived the Auguſtan acc, by 
each ſhewing umſelf a Mæcenas either to Spenſer, 
Shakeſpear, or Bey Johnſon, Her reign was re- 

markabie 
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markable for the witdom of her councils ; the 
ſteadineſs of her conduct; the ſucceſs of her 
arms, and the fidelity of her ſubjects. illiam 
Cecil Lord Burleigh, Lord High Treaſurer of 
England, and Sir Francis Malſingbam Secretary 
of State, were the moſt celebrated of her Coun- 
cellors. And the laſt of theſe, tho her ſecretary 
for many years, died ſo poor that he was buried 
privately to ſave charges. The great Sir Walter 
Raleigh * equally a deep politician and a brave 
adventurer, made ſeveral new diſcoveries in North- 
America, and Virginia obtained its name in ho- 
nour of this Virgin Queen. In ſhort her name 
became famous through the commerce of her 
ſubjects in Ry/ia, Turkey, and the remotelt part of 
the Eaft-Indies ; and ſhe was ſo ſincerely beloved 
by her people that the parliament never denied 
her any ſupplies, nor did her ſubjects ever com- 
Plain of being taxed. | 

In 1563 the plague carried off 20,136 people 
within the City of London, and the eleven out- 
pariſhes, In 1567 the Royal-Exchange in Corn- 
hill was erected at the expence of Sir Thomas 
Greſham. In 1580 an earthquake was felt through- 
out all England, which threw down part of the 
Temple Church in London. In 1593 the plague 
carried off 10,675 perſons in London. In her 
reign tobacco was firſt brought into England, and 
Gun-powder was firſt made in this kingdom. 


* Sir Walter Ralcigh chiefly at his own charge made 
two cxpeditions into America, with a deſign either to 
make himſelf maſter of Parama, or to intercept the rich 
Seaniſb fleet, but he was unſucceſsful, However he 
diicovered Virginia in 1585, from whence Drake the ſame 
Year brought one Ra/ph Lane, who firſt introduced To- 
bacco into England, 
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XXIV. JAMES the FIIs r. 
Jrom 1603 to 1625. 


England's firſt Stuart, from the Scotian clime ; 
Learn'd, but pedantick ; peaceful to a crime: 
His weak, yet arbitrary acts, prepare 

A ſcene of ills for his ſucceeding Heir. 
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CHAT. FF 
From the beginning of the reign of King James I. 
in 1603, to the reign of King George II. 


SECT; 
The Family of the STUARTS. 


CoTEMPORARIES. 


E MPFRORS. 


i Rodolpbus II. 1576 
Clement VIII. 1592 Matthias 1. 1612 


PoPESs. 


Leo IX. 1605 

Paul III. 1605 . 3 1619 
Gregory XV. 1621 Kings of France. 
Liban VIII. 1623 Henry . 1 589 


Leauis XIII. 1610 


N the death of Queen Elixabeth, James VT. 

of Scotland was the next heir to the Crown, 
he being deſcended from the eldeſt daughter of 
King //eary VII. and in him the Crown of Eng- 
land and Scotland were united, He arrived at 
London the 7th of May 1603, and though Eliza- 
beth had been ſparing in the diſtributing of ho- 
nours, he ev.n before he was crowned, created 
more Knights, Barons and Earls than had been 
made in any former reign. A little before his 
Coronation, a ridiculous kind of conſpiracy was 
ſaid to be diſcovered in favour of his couſin 
German, the Lady Arabella Stuart, who was in- 
tended to be raited to the Throne. The prin- 
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cipal authors of which were the Lords Wi/ks, 
Cobham, and Sir Walter Raleigh. For this four 
of the conſpirators were executed; and the reſt 
ſent back to priſon without a pardon. Lord 
IV:l/2n died ſoon after: and Lord Cobham at laſt 
obtained his liberty; though he was ſtripped of 
7000]. a year, and. 30, oool. in money: But 
Sir Malter Raleigh, whoſe trial was a reproach 
to the nation, remained in the tower 12 years. 
King Tames and his Queen were crowned at 
Weſtminſier on the 25th of 7uly 1603. The 
next year he endeavoured to introduce the wor- 
ſhip of the Church of Eg/ard into Scotland, and 
immediately began to extend his royal preroga- 
tive, to which he ſet no bounds ; and being ex- 
trem-ly timorous himſelf, concluded a peace 
with Spain. 

Nothing was now talked of but cultivating 
the arts of peace, and extending the bleſſings of 
commerce; for the national debt, which at the 
death of Queen Elizabeth was only 4<0,000l. 
already amounted to double that ſum. 

In 1605 the gunpowder-plot, intended to de- 
ſtroy both the King and Parliament, was diſco- 
vered by means of an anonymous letter directed 
to the Lord Monteagle, which occaſioning ſtrict 
ſcarch to be made in a cellar under the Parlia- 
ment-houſe; there were found 36 barrels of gun- 
powder, upon which were laid bars of iron, 
maſſy ſtones, &c. rear to which was Guy Faux, 
one of the traytors, concealed with a dark lant- 
horn and three matches, who inſtantly confeſſed 
himſelf guilty; and he, together with Sir E<e- 
nard Digby, Cateſby, and ſeveral others were _ 
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cuted for that execrable ſcheme. The next year 
Chriſtiern King of Denmark, and the Queen's 
brother, arrived in England, and was treated 
with great magnificence. After which Frederick 
Elector Palatine came to England, where he 
was married with great ſplendor to the King's 
daughter Elizabeth, from which marriage the 
— Royal Family are deſcended: the Prin- 
ceſs Sophia, King George the firſt's mother, being 
the immediate iſſue of it. But in the midſt of 
the court feſtivals, a little before this marriage, 
Prince Henry, the King's eldeſt fon, who had 
been created Prince of Wales, and who was 
equally admired and beloved, was taken ill, and 
died ſoon after, in the 18th year of his age. 
It was generally believed that this excellent young 
Prince was poiſoned, and the odium was thrown 
upon Rocheſter the Royal Favourite. | 

The King had a little before diſſolved his 
Parliament, with a reſolution never to call ano- 
ther. Lord Clarendon ſays, That of all men 
living James was moſt delighted with handſome 
perſons and fine cloaths. He was always fond of 
ſome particular perſons, who would ſooth his 
vanities and partake in his follies ; but as he was 
only taken with external accompliſhments, nei- 
ther virtue, merit, nor eminent abilities, had 
any charms for him. The principal of theſe 
favourites were Car Earl of Somerſet, and after- 
wards the Duke of Buckingham; both of which 
he raiſed from obſcure families. 

The great Sir Walter Raleigh, the glory of 
His country, had been thrown into priſon for a 
ridiculous plot, of which he was cruelly found 
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guilty, though there was no legal proof of 
guilt, and for which he had been 14 years con- 
ned in the tower, when he was diſcharged, and 
ſent on an expedition in queſt of a gold mine on 
the coaſt of Guiana; but after plundering the 
Spaniſh town of St. Thomas, he returned without 
effecting the diſcovery; when, to pleaſe the 
Count of Gondomer, the Spani/s Ambaſſador, he 
was ſhamefully re-committed to' the tower, and 
cruelly beheaded upon his former ſentence. 

The Dutch, who owed their very exiſtence as 
a free people to England, now deſpiſed Fames's 
power, and maſlacred the Exgliſb at Amborna, 
where they put the factory to death, and ſeized 
their effects“; for which inſolent attrent no repa- 
ration was obtained, till Cromwel/ made the 
Dutch pay 30c,0001. upon that account. 

While King James ſuffered the Palatine who 
had married his daughter, to be oppreſſed by a 
branch of the Houſe of Auſbria, he permitted his 
ſon Charles, now Prince of Hales, to go private- 
ly to Madrid with his favourite Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, in order to accelerate that Prince's 
marriage with the Infanta; a match that was 
moſt hateful to the Enz/4; but though they 
were magnificently entertained, the Prince re- 
turned without his bride. However, having 
gone by land through France, in his way to 
Spain, he ſaw the Princeſs Henrietta Maria, 

* This, and other inſults that were offered the Erg 
durin; the reign of this ſupine Monarch, occaſioned the 
following epigram, 

Cider great Kirg F 1.124 the Engliſh were ſcen 
As grand, as now mean under JEMMY their Queen. 
dauphter 
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daughter to the French King Henry IV. whom 
he afterwards married, and as ſhe was alſo a 
Papiſt, ſhe eſtabliſhed that religion in the 
family of the Stuarts But while a diſpenſation 
was coming from the Pope for chis marriage, 
| King James died on the 27th of March 1625, in 
the 59th year of his age and the 23d of his reign 
over England, and was buried in Henry the ſe- 
venth's Chapel in „inter Abby. 
Tho' King James s father and mother were 
| eſteemed the handſomeſt couple of the age they 
lived in, yet he was altogether as homely, He 
was however called the Solomon of his age, tho 
| he made the great duties of the King ſubſervient 
to the idle diſtinctions of the pedant. He affec- 
* ted the character of a pacific Monarch to ſuch a 
« 


degree, as to render both himſelf and the nation 
contemptible. His ignorance of the Engliſb con- 
| ſtitution, induced him to ſtain the royal prero- 
gative, and his fondneſs for being thought learned, 
made him write a book in 4 of Arbitrary 
| Power, on Witch-craft, the hainous Sin of ufing 
Tobacco, and other ſubjects, which has handed 
down his folly to poſterity. His favourite 
diverſion was hunting; and of this he was ſo 
fond, and fo curious in his dogs, as to give riſe 
to the following witty remark : That if he had 
SHeaun as much ſagacity in the choice of his miniſters 
as in that of bis hounds, it would have been happy 
for himſelf, his family, and his people. He had, 
however, ſome virtues blended with his many 
; vices, and he particularly promoted the com- 
merce and manufactures of the kingdom, 
; In 1602, a dreadful peſtilence happened in 
R Eng- 
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England, which carried off in one year 30, 578 
perſons 
In 1606, Virginia, which had been diſcovered 
by the unhappy Sir Valter Raleigh in 1584, was 
now planted with an F2/; colony, ſoon after 
wh ch New England, and the Bermudas iſlands were 
made Engliſh plantations, In 1613, the town of 
Dorcheſter was entirely conſumed by fire, except 
a few houſes. Ihe Town of Stratford upon 
Avon was alſo burnt in this reign, and the Sea 
overflowed a large tract of land in Norfo/4 and 
Lincolnſbire. In 1614, the King committed to 
priſon ſeveral members of the houſe of Commons, 
without admitting them to bail, which was the 
greateſt violation of the privileges of Parliament 
ever known. And the ſame year Sir Hug Midale- 
ton's noble, laborious, and expenſive ſcneme of 
bringing the New River from Vare to Aungton was 
perfected. In this rezgn a new trauſſation of the 
Bible was made, which verſion has been ever 
ſince in uſe, and the making of coarſe paper was 
now firſt brought into / zg/and. King James 
inſtituted the order of Baronets. Andin his reign 
roſe and fell the juſtly cclebrated Sir Francis Ba- 
con, the greateſt philoſopher of that age. In the 
third parl'ament of this reign were t rmed two 
oppoſite parties, one for the court, and the other 
for the people ; who from this time began to op- 
pole cach other uj-on all occaſions, and continued 
ther oppoſition in the ſu ceeding reigns under 
the denomination of high-church and low-church, 
Whigs an tories, court- intereſt and country-inte- 
reſt, with great fury and reſentment, 
* XXV. 
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Unhappy Prince, his fate atones his fault, 
Not weak, but obſtinate, and badly taught; 
Our conſtitution, hurt by lawleſs deeds, 


Is quite ſuſpended when the Monarch bleeds. 
R 2 
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Corrur ok ARI ES. 


Pop EsSVs. 
Urban VIII. 1623 Ferdinand III. 1673 


Innocent X. 1644 
Kings of France. 


Leauis XIII. 1510 
Ferdinand II. 1619 Lewis XIV. 1643 


Emperors. 


ING Charles was born at Daumferling in 

S otland on the 19th of Aowemter h οο,M and 
ſuccecded his father James l. in the 25th year of 
his a.e, but was not crown d till the 2d of Fe- 
bruary 1026 He was tinQured from his infancy 
with his father's principles, relating to the royal 
prerogative, and as h: had the ſame favourites, 
and the fame council, there appcarcd little new 
but the perſon of th: King. He began his reign 
with his marriage, and with forming two pro- 
jects, equally ditncult to be executed. The firſt 
was to reinſtate his brother-in-law, the Hlector 
Palatine in his dominions, and the other, to 
carry the regal authority even higher than it had 
been done by his father, or any of his prede- 
ceſlors; the Commons reſolving to im each the 
Duke of Puckingham, he lent for both houſes to 
Z hitchai!l; commended his conduct, and bad 
them remember that parizaments were a'together 
in his power for their calling, fitting, and ditlo- 
Lution ; and therefore as he found chem good or 
evil, they were to continue, or not to be. And 
the Commons afterwards continuing the im- 
p<achment, 
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peachment, Sir Dudley Diggs and Sir John Elliot, 
two of that body, were ſent to the Tower for 
ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of Bucking/ am. 

ting Charles ſoon after his marriage enter'd 
into a war with pain, and ſent a fleet againſt 
Cadiz, which after taking ſome - parry ſhips re- 
turned home without reducing that city. How- 
ever reſolving to car: y on the war, and the exche- 
quer being exhauſted, he cailed a parliament, 
when the expected ſupplies not being granted, 
he had recourſe to the arbitrary means of raiſing 
money without a parhament. 

In this ſituation Charles declared war againſt 
France, and ſent a fleet of above 100 ſhips, under 
the command of the Luke of Buckingham, to take 
poſſeſſion of R:chelle, which was in the hands of 
the French proteſtants; but this expedition prov- 
ed unſucceisful. Ihe Rochellers, tho' they had 
refuſed any ſuccours from tue 7 ng/i/b, afterwards 
implored the King's afſiſtance, on which he pro- 
miſed them under his own hand to ſend them a 
ſupply, and another fleet with freſh torces on 
board was immediately fitted out; but the Duke 
of Buckinzham being murdered by Felton, nothing 
was performed, and Rocbelie being obliged to 
ſurrender, the proteſtant intereſt was ruined in 
France, which was followed by a peace between 
England, France, and Spain. 

After this another parliament being called, the 
Kang endeavour-d th have he duty ot tonnage and 
pounda e, which had been only grantedfor certain 
pur poſes, put entirely into his hands; but n- 
tead of complying, the parliament called aloud 
tor a redrels of grievances, and oitered a lift of 
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them to the crown, on wh ch the parliament was 
diſſolved, when the orvicary revenues not being 
ſufficient to ſupport the expences of the crown, 
the miniſter rigorouſly exacted the duty of ton- 
nage and poundage, and among many other op- 
preſſive methods, raiſed money by granting mo- 
nopolies, which were very numerous, and ex- 
tended even to the ſale of old rags. A general 
loan was propoied, and to oblige the people to 
lend their money, ſoldiers were billeted upon 
private houſes, and ſeveral gentlemen were ſent 
to priſon for not {.bſcribiny to the loan. Seve- 
ral of the clergy were ordered to preach up the 
doctrines of paſſive obedience. and non reſiſ- 
tence : but Dr.  anwarrirg having the boldneſs 
to declare from the puipit, that the King was 
not obliged to obſerve the laws. was fined 19col. 
by the parliament, and rendered incapable of 
any office; o] which the King rewarded him 
with a biſhoprick. 

Mean while Laud, biſhop of London. carried 
on a very ſcvere perſecution againſt the Dillen- 
ters, and the King obtaiced ſeveral conſiderable 
ſums by heavy tines impoted in a very arbitrary 
manner in tne ſtar chamber: and particularly 
Prynn, Dr. Baſtwwick, and Mr, Burton, a lawyer, 
phyſician and divine, were fined 5o000l. each, 
loſt their ears in the piliory, and were to be im- 
priſoned for life, without ever ſeeing even their 
wives and children, for wiicing agaiuſt Epiſco- 
pacy. ite cots, on the o.her hand, were in- 
flamed by an attempt to introduce among them 
the Eagle iiurgy, to which they were utterly 
averſe. At length the King wanting money to 

pro- 
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tect the coaſt from pirates. a tax was raiſed upon 
the people under the pretence of maintaining a 
certain number of ſhips to guard the ſeas, which 
being impoſed only by virtue of the prerogative, 
it was re:u' d to be paid by ſeveral private per · 
ſons, and particularly by John Hampden, Eſq; 
who ſtood trial with the King. but was caſt. 

After a ong diſuſ.. of parliaments, Charles 
was obliged to call one in 1640, which was com- 
poſed o: the moſt able men in the kingdom; 
but wien he aſked for ſupplics, they vindicated 
the rights of the people; renewed the com, laint 
of grievances ; ext rted a f.ivourable declaration 
from the King, and even obliged him, before 
they would gra''t his demands, to make the 
parliament perpetual, unleſs they conſented to 
their diſſolution. And thi: put the King en- 
tircly into their power, 

WW. entworth, Earl of Strofford, who was 
charged with being the uthor of many arbi- 
trary proceedings, and who had engroſſed the 
royal favours fince the death of Buckingham, 
and had been his principal adviſer, was pointed 
out tor deſtruction; and Laud, who had been made 
Archbiſhor of Canteroury, and was obnoxious 
to the peo, le rom his periecuting ſpirit, and from 
his being too tenac.ous of the eccleſiaſtical 
hierarchy, thared tne ſame fate. They were 
both tried and behcaced, at ſome diſtance of 
time from each other. However the populace, 
who ſevereiy felt the grievances they had ſuf- 
fered, ſided with the parliament, 

A rebel on b oke out in TLeland, in which a 
dreadful mailacre was made of tne Proteſtauts; 

there 
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the:e being no leſs than 150,005 of them put to 
death in cold bloud by the Papiits, who prac- 
tiſed al the arts of cruelty and butchery on men, 
wome and children. pretend ng that they adted 
by the King's authority This herefore was alſo 
charged to the King's account, though he ſo- 
Icmnly diſclaimed it. The citizens of London 
t king part with the Parliament, ard an outcry 
being raiſed againſt the Liſhops, they were de- 
prived of the privilege of fitting in the Houſe 
of Lords. The King now put himſelf into 
tne bands of a guard, and threw al! things into 
a flame, by his raſhly going with ſoldiers to 
the Houſe of Commons to demand five of the 
members. Upon this the tumult ran high, and 
the King not thinking himſelf in ſecurity at 
Wliteball retirec to Hampton-court, and from 
thence into the North, when both ſides began 
their preparations for war, and London :mme- 
diately took up arm: for the Parliament: Bur 
the firſt act of hoſtility was the King's appear- 
ing before Hull, and ſummoning Sir John Ho- 
tham, the Governor, to ſarrender, which he 
abſolutely refuſed. The Queen, who a little 
before had retired to Hallaud with the crown 
jewels, diſpoſed of them to buy arms for the 
King. which arrived ſafe in Burliagten Bay; 
while the Parliament borrowed 11.0, ol. of 
the people, who brought 1n their plate to com- 
lete tire loan. 

King Charles then ſetting up his ſtandard at 
Nottingham, mary of the nobility and gentry 
put themſelves under his command. Mean 
While the Parliament taiſed forces, and made 

the 
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the Farl of E/ex their General, and ſoon after 
a battle was fought near Edge Vill, in which 
each party claimed che victory, and about 5,000 
men were killed on both ſides; when the King, 
initead of continuing his march to London, pro- 
cceded to Oxford, and the Farl of Ee, inſtead 
of purſuing his Majeſty, retired to Warwick. 
The next year the Earls of Nezwc9/ile ard 
Cumberland defeated Fairfax, Genera! for the 
Parliament in the North, at Brownham-moor. 
'l he King's ſorces gained ſeveral other advan 
tages the ſame year, but were defeated at the 
battle of Newbzry, by the Farl of Eſſex, tho” 
King Charles bimſelf commanded in perſon. In 
1644, the Ling defcated Sir William Malle. 
at Croedy bridge near Banbury, and purſuing the 
Earl of E/:x to Leſtwwithiel in Cernacal, fo 
hemmed him in, that he was obliged to make 
his eſcape by ſea. His cavalry, however, cut 
their way through the King's army; but all his 
infantry were made priſoners, However, upon 
wearing never more to bear arms againſt the 
ing, they were diſmiſſed; but though the 
E ing was thus ſucceſsful in che Weſt of England, 
his forces in the North were, through the im- 
prudence of Prince Rypert, entirely routed at 
Mar/ton-meor, and the King engaging with £/- 
Jex again at Newbury, was obliged to retreat 
with confiderab'e loſs. | 
The next winter a treaty was ſet on foot at 
Urxbridze; but when the commiſſioners on both 
hides were perfectly agreed, and the King had 
promiſed to ſign it che next morning. a letter 
coming from the Marquis of I. 'ortr;fe, which 
inſormed 
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informed his Majclly of the great ſucceſs of that 
nobleman's arms in Scotland, made him obſti- 
nately refuſe to ratify the treaty; whence the Par- 
lament concluded that he had no dzſign to 
keep his word with his people, it he once got 
the iupcriority over then, 

In 1645 Sir Themas Fairfax was made General 
in Chief over the Pariiament's forces, in the 
room of the Earl of Efex, and Oliver Cromwvet! 
was appointed Lieutenant-General 3 when the 
two armies coming to an engagement, the Par- 
liamentarlans obtained a compleat victory. thro' 
a freſh inſtance of Prince Riypert's imprudence; 
3 he having gained an advantage over the ene- 

s left wing, purſucd the fugitives, while the 
es of the royal army was defcated. This vic- 
tory was io deciſive, that the Parliament's forces 
afterwards conquered wherever they came, and 
gained ſeveral other bloody battles. 

The next year the Kivg having no longer 
any army, and dreading leſt he ſhould be ſhut 
vp in Oxford by Fairfax, who was advancing to 
that ci ty, privately withdrew from thence, and 
made h's eicape to the Scotch army ; but the 
Scotch, after many debates, at laſt co, ſented to 
deliver up his Majeſty to the Parliament, in con- 
{iderat'ion of their eceiving the ſum of 400, oool. 
The Ki g was treretore delivered by the Scotch 
Genera to the Ergliſo commiſlioners at News- 
caſtle, on the zoth of January, 1647, and el- 
corted by Sir Thomas Fairfan, with goo horſe, 
to Holmby- houſe | in or: thamptor: ſhire. 

Cromwell, who had dittingu:ihed himſelf by his 
diſcipline and intrepidity, now ingratiated hi — 
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ſelf fo far with the fold'ers, that he raiſed a 
party among them, 'which at length became 
formidable to the Parliament itſelf; and yet, 
by his addreſs, he ſtill maintained his intereſt in 
the Houſe of Commons. 

Several officcrs in the army petitioned againſt 
being diſbanded ; but this petition was treated 
with great contempt, and the Houſe ſent Crom- 


evell, Sbiſ pon, Ireton and Fleetwood, to diſband 


the army : When Cromwell, inſtead of obeying, 
formed a plan for rendering the conſtitution of 
the army an ep tome of that of the ſtate. The 
field oficers and captains fat in the nature of 
Peers; the Commons were choſen out of the 
ſubalterns and mot ſenſivl- of the private men, 
under the name of agirators; and the General 
ated as their King. he Agt.ators now thought 
they had as much right to have the perſon of the 
King as the Parliament had, and therefore, be- 
ing prompted by Cromævell, ſent Co net Joyce, 
with 5o troopers, to Ho{:by for the King; on 
waich his Majeſty put himtelf into their hands, 
and was treated with great re pect He now 
followed the motions of the army, and was at 
laſt conducted to 'ampton-court, whence he made 
his eicape; but being retaken, was confined in 
Cari/br20k caſtle, where the par 1ament ſet on foot 
a treaty of accommodat on: but Cromwell having 
intercented a letter to the King, changed his con- 
duct, and oy his power in the army rrocured 
a vo e, chat no more addreſſes ſhould be made 
to hi Majeſty. Inũgnificant riüngs were now 
made in ſeveral parts of the kingdom to reſcue 
the King, which ended in the ruin ot the under- 
takers; and though the dc, had, two years 
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beſore, delivered up his Majeſty, they, in 1648, 
marched into England to reſcue him from cap- 
tivity; but were ſoon driven back by Crom- 
avell. 

At length a new treaty was ſet on foot in the 
Ie of Wight, which, like the former, came to 
nothing ; and the King being brought from the 
ifland to Hurſt Ca//le, and from thence to Sz. 
James's, an order was paſſed for gag him to 
his trial; for which purpoſe a new kind of tri- 
bural was erected, which conſiſted of 150 per- 
ſons, about half of whom obeyed the commiſ- 
lion, and ſat in what was called, The High 
Court of Juſtice. The Preſident of this court 
was John Brad/paw, Serjeant at Law, and the 
proſecution was carried on by Cote, the Solli- 
citor, in the name of the people of England. 
The King being ſeveral times brought before 
this court, and refuſing to own its authority, 
ſentence was pronounced againſt this unhappy 
Monarch by Pradſtaab, on the 25th of 7anuary, 
1649, and on the zoth of the ſame month 
his Majeſty, about ten o'clock, was brought 
from St. Fames's to Whitehall, by a regiment of 
foot, and a private guard of partizans, who 
waiked bare headed on one fide of the King, 
as Biſhop Jus ton did on the other; and having 
paſſed about two hours at his devetion in the 
cabinet chaniber in }/þ:tehall, was brought thro? 
one of the windows of the banqueting-houſe 
upon the ſcaffold, which was hung with black, 
and ſurrounded by ſoldiers, who lined each fide 
of the ſtreeis. His Majeſty then made a ſpeech, 
in which he profeſſed himſelf a Proteſtant, and 
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denied his having any ill deſigns againſt his peo- 
ple, After which the unhappy King began to 
prepare for the fatal blow, and was affitted by 
the Biſhop. to whom he gave his George, and 
bid him remembcr to ſend it to the Prince. He 
then put his hair into his cap, and ſtript into his 
waiſtcoat, after which he ſtood and prayed with 
great fervency, then laid his neck upon the 
block; and after a ſhort pauſe ſtretched forth 
his hands as a ſignal for the executioner, who 
fevered his head from the body at one blow. 

Thus died King Charles in the 49th year of 
his age, and the 24th of his reign. 

This unhappy Monarch had many private 
v:rtues, and would probably have lived admir'd 
as a worthy Prince, had it not been for the 
principles he imbibed in his education, and the ill 
advice he received from his Miniſters. His fea- 
tures were handſome, regalar, and well pro. 
portioned; his body ſtrong, healthy, and well- 
made; and notwithſtauding his being low in 
ſtature, he was capable ot enduring great fa- 
tigue. 

In the firſt year of King Charles's reign, a 
violent plague broke out in London; and the 
next year great carthquakes were felt in many 
parts of the kingdom. In 1631 moſt of the 
houſes on Landun Bridge, which then made a 
beautiful flreet, were burnt to the ground, 
In 1635 one Themas Parr was preſented to the 
K ng, who enjoyed a perfect health, though 
1:2 cats of age, being born in the lat year of 
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The COMMON-WEALTH of ExcLann, 
From 1649 to 1653. 


CoTEMPORARIES. 


PoyEs. EvPERORS. 
Innocent X. 1644 Ferdinand III. 1637 
Alexander VII. 1655 Leopold 1658 


King of France. 
Lewis XIV. 1643 


HE Parliament had no ſooner deſtroyed 
Y the King. than they excluded from their 
body, all whom they thought were not jaclined 
to their new ſyſtem, and then declared the royal 
power to be unneceſſary, burdenſome and dan- 
gerous ; and as they had before excluded the 
Biſhops from the Houſe of Lords, they now 
voted that Houſe to be uſeleſs ; when a few of 
the temporal Peers got themſelves elected into 
the Houſe of Commons. They next appointed 
40 of the members to be intruſted with the exe- 
cutive power under the title of the Council of 
State; and new courts of juſtice were inſtituted, 
in which thoſe noblemen and others were tried, 
who had offended the preſent Government, when 
the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Holland, and 
the Lord Capel, with others, ſuffered by the 
ſentence of theſe courts. 
The hierarchy of the church was entirely de- 
ſtroyed; the Common Prayer Book laid aſide, 
and a book called The Directory, formed by the 


Divines who met at Weſtminſter, was made the 
rule 
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rule of worſhip ; and thoſe of the clergy, who 
refuſed to conform to it, were deprived of their 
livings, and many of them were <razl.y treated 

by the mob, and the Parliament army. 
The Scots being no better 1a.isf:ed under the 
28 of the new powers chen they had 
en under the late King, an army wa icnt in 
1049 to keep them in awe: And about the 
fame time an order of men, called the Le ellers, 
ſprung up in the Engl army from thoſe whom 
Cromwell had made ule of to ſupport his own 
power; but they were ſoon ſuppreſſed by his 
vigilance and courage, Cromace/l was then ſent 
into Jrelaud to reduce the rebels, in which he 
met with ſurprizing ſucceſs; and in about nine 
months time made a great progreſs towards the 
total reduction of that iſland : But the Scots re- 
volting again, and calling over the young King, 
the Parliament ſent for Cromwve!/ in hate, when 
he entered London with great fplendor, and ſoon 
after was ſent with a coni.deravie army towards 
Scotland; but the King, with the Scorch army 
ſipping by him, advanced by ſpeedy marches as 
as Worcefter ; however, (Cromweil coming up 
with them, a battie was fought on the 3d of 
September, 16;0, in which Charles had 2,000 
men killed, and 8,000 made priioners, while 
Cromwell had only 100 killed and 30c wounded. 
His Majeſty was in the greateſt perplexity after 
he had eſcaped from the defeat. He fied the 
firſt night to Azdderminſter, and having diſguiſed 
himſelt like a peaſant, put himſelf unde: the 
care of a truſty guide, who conducted him to 
the houſe of William Penderel, at Biſcobei, on 
82 the 
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the confines of Stafford/hire, where he was 


lodged in a garret, by taking up ſome of the 
flooring, and making a place juſt big enough to 
hold a little bed. Ihe King was ſoon joined by 
Col. Carele/;, and they concealed themſelves in 
the day-time in a thick wood cloſe to the houſe, 
where they frequently fat in a large oak, ſaw 
ſome of their purſuers, and heard them ſay, 
that they wiſhed the King might fall into their 
hands, becauſe a yery great reward was oftered 
for taking him. He afterwards rode before a gen- 
tlewoman in the diſguiſe of a ſerving man, and at 
length, after being ſeveral times in danger cf 
being taken, went on board a ſmall bark at 
Shoreham, which landed him near Havre de- 
Grace in Normandy. 

Cromwell then marched into Scotland; de- 
feated the Scots at Dunbar; took Edinburgh Ca- 
ſtle; and, in a ſhort time, entirely re: uced that 
Kingdom. 

In fine, after every thing had given way be- 
fore him, Cromwell in 1053, treated the long 
Parliament itſelf with the greateſt violence, by 
going with an armed force to the Houſe, where 
he ſelzed the Speaker's mace, and turned out the 
members. He then ſet up a Council of ſtate, 
who, ſome time after transferring their authority 
to him, gave him the title of Lord Protector of 
England, &c. He now wanted nothing but a 


| Juſt title to have been ont of the greateſt Mo- 


narchs England has produced. He refuſed the 
title of King, which he was deſired to accept 
by one of his Parliaments ; but is ſaid to have 
afterwards repented of this inſtance of his mo- 

derat on; 
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deration z and though he in many inflances aGied 
in a very arbitrary manner, he filled the feats 
of juſtice with men of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
prohmy and wiſdom, choſe the moſt proper 
per ons for the auminiſtration of affairs, and 
juſtice was every where well adminiſtered, ex- 
cept in a few inſtances where the Protector was 

himſe f concerned. 
ihe Commonwealth had been for ſome time 
at war wih the / autch, and ſeveral battles were 
fought at ſea, i: all which the Erg/1/ diſtin- 
g'.thed themſelve by an amazing intrepidity, 
particul rly on the 2d and zd of June, 653, 
when a fleet under Var Trump, de Ruyter, and 
de Wit, was put to flight by dmiral Per, and 
purſued by the Exglib with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
they ſunk fix of their capital ſhips, blew up 
two. and took eleven: and Admiral Bake 
coming in with 18 freſh ſhips, the whole Dutch 
fleet would have been taken or deſtroyed, if 
the had not ſaved themſelves on the Flats be- 
tween Dunkirk and Calais; and yet in this en- 
gagement the Eng/i/þ did not loſe one ſhip. But 
a more deciſive battle was fought on the 3 ſt of 
Fly following, when the Dutch had 27 of their 
prime ſhips taken or deſtroyed, and Jan Trump, 
the Dutch +dmaral, was killed. In this engage- 
ment the £xg/iþ fleet, commanded by Monk, 
Blade, Lawſon and Pen, conſiſted of 106 ſhips, 
and the Dutch fleet of 120. However, Crom- 
avell ſoon after concluded a peace with the Dutch, 
and then joined with France againit Spain ; ob- 
tained Duniirk, which he aſſiſted the French 
King to conquer, and ſent Admiral Pen into 
83 America, 
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America, who took the valuable Iſland of Ja- 
maica from the Spaniards ; mean while the brave 
Admiral Blake diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Me- 
diterranean ; he obliged the Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany to pay 60,0001. for damages ſuſtained 
by the Engliſb in his territories. He was the 
firſt man who brought ſhips to contemn caſtles on 
ore. He compelled the Dey of Algiers to en- 
ter into a peace with England. The Tuniſians 
priding themſelves in the ſtrength of the caſtles 
at the entrance of the harbour of Tunis, deſpi- 
{ed his power; but he ſoon rendered the caſtles 
and forts defenceleſs ; burnt nine of their ſhips 
of war, and obliged them to ſubmit to his 
terms, with the loſs of only 25 men killed: 
By whi'ci: action he ſpread the terror of his 
name thro" Africa and Afa. He then attacked 
the Sparni/h plate-fleet in the Bay of Santa Cruz, 
in the Iſle of Tenerife. It conſiſted of fix 
galeons richly laden, and ten other ſhips of 
burden, which were moored to the land, and 
well defended by a chain of forts and batteries. 
Blake knew they had carried their rich effects on 
ſhore, yet was determined to deſtroy their ſhips ; 
which h- moſt amazingly effected, to the prodi- 
gious loſs of the Spaniards, though the Eng/; 
had only 48 men killed, and 120 wounded. 
Thus the name of Cromarell and his brave Ad- 
mirals became formidable, and all the nations of 
Eurqpe, and even the piratical ſtates of Africa 
ſought his alliance. 

At length Cromwell di:d on the 3d cf Sep- 
tember, 1658, about which time there was _ 
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of the moſt violent tempeſts of wind that ever 
was known in England, 

Upon his death his eldeſt ſon Richard was de- 
clared Protector; but could not, or would not, 
long ſupport his dignity, which he reſigned the 
April following *. Henry, Richard's yo nger 
brother, was at that time Lieutenant of Lreland, 
where he was greatly beloved; but it is highly 
probable, that they neither of them heartily ap- 
proved of their father's uſurpation, and therefore 
eaſily gave way to thoſe who ſuppianted them. 
It is however, certain, that they were allowed 
to ſpend their days in peace after the Rettora- 
tion, when many inſtances of reſpect were 
fhewn them by the Royal Family, and Richard 
lived till the latter end of Q. Anne's reign. 

A Parliament t, conſiſting of 42 ot the old 
members, ſucceeded Richard, and governed the 
kingdom till October; when, being diſplaced by 
the army, a committee of ſafety was ſet up, bur 
was of ſhort duration; and a ſcene of contuſion 
following, the people were natura'ly induced to 
turn their thoughts to the Reſtoration of the 
Royal Authority and Family, wh.ch wa, brougat 
2bout by General Moni, who, marching with 


® Richard, ſays Dr. Sharpe, deſerves abundantly more 
conſideration than has yet been paid him. He did not 
think power worth the price it was to coſt ; and abdi- 
cated with a better grace than his father uſurped, 


+ This Parliament, which was the remains of that 
di Tolved by Cromwell, in 1653, and contaiacd about 
half the members that, in 1648, had put the King to 
death, wis in derifion called the Rune PARLIAMEN T, 
zz allution to a Fowl all devoured but the Rump. 

an 
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an army from Ccot/aud, was in poſſeſſion of 
London beſore he publicly made known his de- 
ſign. He firſt reconciled himſelf to the magi- 
iſtracy of London, to whom he had given ſome 
offence, and then demanded of the Rump Par- 
liament to fix a period for their diſſolution. that 
a full and free parliament might be choſen ; 
but being firſt determined to reſtore the ſeciuded 
members, (after making them promiſe to call 
a free parliament) he fent a guard with them to 
the houſe, where they took their ſeats among 
the ſitting members, who had no previous no- 
tice of their coming. As the ſecluded members 
thus ſeated were near eighty in number, and the 
Rump members not above fifty, they ſoon re- 
pealed all that was done to their prejud ce; 
voted Gen. Monk Captain General of che land- 
forces in the three kingdoms, and continued 
Lawſon Vice-Admiral of the naval forces; ſoon 
after which K. Charles JI. was invited to England, 
and proclaimed King on the 8th of May, 1660. 
On the 28th of the ſame month he landed at 
Dorer, and on his birth-day, which was the 
29th, made his public entry through London on 
horſe-back, attended by his two brothers, James 
Duke of York, and Henry Duke of Glouceſter. 
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XXVI. CHARLES Ne St coxp, 
Neminally, from 1649, actually, 
Mow 1660 70 1085. 


Gay, ſprightly, heedleſs, affable, aud lewd, 
In Cal Es f court few cares did long intrude 3 
Put Popiſh influence ſtain d his latter day 
With plots, and fines, and arbitrary ſway, 
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CoTEMPORARIES. 


Poe's. FMPEROR, 
Alrxander VII. I 6555 Leopold 16 5 8 
Clement IX. 1667 . | 
Clement X. 1670 King of France. 


Innocent XI. 1656 LCLewis XIV. 1643 


Harles II. was crowned on the 23d of 

April, 1661, when one of the firſt laws 
paſt in his reign was an act of indemnity, ex- 
cepting thoſe perſonally concerned in the death 
of his father, and a few others ; but as all the 
evils occaſioned by the uſurpation were charged 
upon the Diſſenters, they were treated with great 
ſeverity, and were not able to aſſemble for reli- 
gious worſhip, without the danger of fines and 
impriſonments. Yet it is worthy of remark, 
tha: Charles IId's firſt parliament, which he kept 
no leſs than 18 years, never in their public acts 
gave the name of rebellion to the firſt oppoſition 
made againſt his father ; but the King's murder, 
and all the violences which foilowed, were jultly 
chargeable on ſome particular men in the army, 
who trampled the whole legiſlature under foot, 
as well as the royal authority, 

King Charles was married to Katharine, In- 
fanta of Portugal, about two years after his re- 
ſtoration; and in 1664 entered into a war with 
the Dutch, in which ſeveral naval battles were 
fought, and in particular a very bloody one on 
the 3d of June, 1665, when the Duke of Yor, 
who commanded the Eu; ii% fleet, —— 
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himſeif by his courage; Opdam, the Dutch 
Admiral, loſt his life, together with his ſhip, 
and 19 others were either taken burnt, or ſunk ; 
but in 1667 the Dutch failed up the Medtay and 
even burnt many of our ſhips at Chatham, toon 
after which a peace was concluded, 

Though the King had no children by his wife, 
he had many by his m'{trefſes, who were very 
numerous; and the Duke of Mormouth, his 
eldeſt ſon, had ſuch a thare in his favour, as to 
raiſe the jealouſy of the King's brother, the 
Duke of 70-4, who prevailed on his Majeſty to 
declare, that he was never married to Mrs. 
Walters, the Dube of Meinmouth's mother. 
However, each of theſe Dukes were adhered 
to by ſeparate parties, Which divided the nation 
into factions, and a.ternately prevailed over the 
King's eaſy temper : But the'e tations at length 
ran ſo high, as to rouſe the King from his iudo- 
lence. 

In 1678 one Jitus Oates, who had been edu- 
cated at Cambridge, and admitted into orders, 
had, ſeemingly at leaſt, turned Roman Catho- 
lic, and been admitted among the Eng; je- 
ſaits at S-. Omer's ; after which he went into 
Spain, and having informed himſelf of all the 
particulars relating to a plot formed by the 
Pope, the King of France, the Duke of York, 
and ſeveral of the nobility, and others, app lied 
to Sir Edmunhury Godfrey, a Juſtice of peace in 
We/tminfter, and repreſented to him, that they 
had formed a deſign to murder the King, deſtroy 
the government, and ſubvert the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion in England. On which Sir E:/munbury 
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Godfrey took his depoſition ; but was ſoon after 
murdered and his body found in a ditch. Se- 
veral perſons were tried and hinged for that 
murder, and the King being very negligent in 
that affair, and refuſing to purſue it, the Parlia- 
ment ſent for Oates, and Ped/ce, who was ano- 
ther of the informers ; and afterwards impri- 
ſoned ſeveral Papiſts, who were condemned and 
executed, among whom was Coleman the Duke 
of York's ſecretary. However, whether this 
plot was real or only invented, Titus Oates ſuffer'd 
very ſeverely for the ſhare he had in its diſcovery 
in the ſucceeding reign. 

On the other hand, the Papiſts endeavoured 
to ſave them ſel ces by a counter plot, which 
they laid to the charge of the Preſbyterians, and 
which they proſecuted with ſtill greater degrees 
of rancour. Ihe brave Lord Rahel, fon to the 
Earl of Bedfrd, and the learned and ingenious 
Col. Sidney, one of the wiſeſt and beſt men of 
his time, we'e beheaded for it, though nothing 
could be proved againſt the Colonel, but a ma- 
nuſcript on government, which he had rot pub- 
liſhed, and which is now admired as the beſt 
written piece on that ſubject in the Erg/ih lan- 
guage. tor his laſt plot the Earl of Efex was 
alſo committed to the '! ower, where be was 
found with his throat cut, which occaſioned 
conjectures that were very diſhonourable to the 
King and the Duke of V 

In 1657 the ! ord Chancellor Hyde, whoſe 
daughter had been married to the Duke of York, 
was diſgraced, and ſpent his exile in France, 
where he wrote his Hiſtory of the * 
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He was ſucceeded by Caper, Earl of Shof?/bury, 


who was alſo driven from court, and died in 
Holland. Among the other miniſters of this 
reign, were the Lord Cliffurd, and Sir William 
Temple, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his inte- 
grity and his ſuperior abilities. 

W hile many ſuffered for being of a religion 
ſomewhat different from that eifabliſhed by law, 
there was not the leaſt appearance of any reli- 
gion at court; for though the Duke of York 
was a bigotted Papiſt. yet that was made fo great 
a ſecret, that people were ſeverely fined for 
mentioning it The King ſeemed to eſpouſe 
the intereſt of France more than his own, and 
through his whole reign favoured the ſchemes 
of /.exvis XIV. At his infligation he had be- 
fore made war on the Dutch, and in i672 joined 
with France againſt the States, when both fides 
claimed the victory; but the politic French 
King had the pleaſure of ſeeing the two mari- 
time j owers weaken each other, while he was 
raiſing a fleet, which he hoped in time 
world be a ſufficient match for both. King 
Carles even ſuffered him to be ſupplied wich 
Britiò timber for building men of war, and 
ſnamefully ſelling Dunkirk, which Cromwell had 
procured for England, employed the purchaſe- 
money in his pleaſures, and appeared a more 
obſequious penſioner to France, than the long 
Parl ament had been to him. 

Towards the end of his reign Tangier, which 
was part of the Queen's portion, was demo- 
liſhed by order of the parliament ; but Bombay, 
Which was allo a part of her Gower, is at — 
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ſent one of the moit flouriſhing fettlements in 
the Eaft J dies. 

King Charles a little before his death, abo- 
liſhed almoſt all the corporations in the king- 
dom, not excepting the ſeveral companies in 
London. Some of which voluntarily ſurrende ed, 
others ſtood trial, but were ali caſt; and new 
Charters were granted them, with ſuch reſtric- 
tions as the King thought fit. Jahn Dutton, 
Colt, and Dr. Titus Oates, were now ſued in 
actions of Scandalum Magnatum by the Duke of 
York, who had 10,000]. damages awarded 
againſt each of them, for which they were com- 
mitted to the Kings-bench priſon. 

King Charles died on the 6th of February, 
1685, in the 55th year of his age, after an ac- 
tual reign of 24 years, eight months, and nine 
days, and was buried in V eſiminſter Abbey. 

This King had a ſwarthy complexion, and 
a ſevere and diſagreeable countenance ; but 
was tall, and was admired for his great affability 
and eaſineſs of acceſs. He had a good natural 
temper, and a greater capacity for buſineſs than 
his indolence would ſuffer him often to exert. 
He is repreached for being too forgetiul of his 
friends, and the favours they had done him : 
However, his many amiable qualities rendered 
him generally beloved. 

As during Cromabell's government, enthuſt- 
aſm ſpread throughout the kingdom; religion 
was now laid aſide, and the {malleft appearance 
of it was repreſented as unfaſhionable and ridi- 
culous ; and this was properly the reign of wit, 
gallaniry and debauchery. However, the _ 
{ 
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li language was enriched by the performances 
of ſeveral of the moit excellent poets England 
has produced. Milton wrote his Paradiſe Lat, 
and Butler his Hadibras. il aller, Cawley, Dry- 
den, and Riyſcommon, alio did honour to che na- 
tion by their writings, 

In 1660 the Royal Society was erected in London, 
by the King's letters patent. In 1005 a dread- 
tu plague carried off in Lorin 70 or 80, CO 
perſons, beſides what died by other di. orders, 
And the next year was the dreadiul fire which 
reduced to aſhes above 13, oco houſes and go 
churches, in memory of which a monument 
was erected where the fire begun. In 1675 al- 
moſt the whole town of Nor tam ton was de- 
ſtroyed by fire; and the following year 600 
houſes were conſumed in the Borou; oh of Southe 
bart. During this reign ſeveral comets ap- 
peared, the moſt remarkable of which was in 
1680, its tail extending 45 degrees. In 1683 
was a ſevere froſt which begun in the middle of 
November and laſted till the 5th of February, 
wehen the hackney coachmen plied upon the 
{ hames as they uſed to do in the ſtreets. That 
great River was even paſſable below Bridge, 
and many booths were built there upon the 
ice; even all the narrow ficas were ſo frozen, 
that for a fortnight no pacquet-buat could fat}, 
either from England, France, or Halland. In this 
reign @ perſon, whoſe name was Blicd, ſtole the 
crown, ſcepter, and ns, cut of the Tower, 
but was diſcovered and taken, 
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Blin led with zeal, this furious popiſh King, 
Rome's yoke on England tought again to bring; | 
He, whilit he ræign'd, uſurp da lawleſs ſway, . 
Till Wirriau came, aud open'd freedom's day. 
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COTEMPORARIES. 


Pore. Emneror 
Leopoli 1658 
Iunocent XI. 1676 King of France 
Lewis AIV. 1643 


AME S, Duke of York, who had been ac- 
knowledged by his brother the late King as 
heir to the crown, and had triumphed over thoſe 
who attempted to exclude him from the ſueceſſion, 
; was proclaimed King on the 6th of Febrnarr, 
18 -, without any great marks of joy being 
diſcovered. This important ceremony was, 
5 however, no ſooner over, than, aitembling the 
* Privy-Council, he made them a formal ſpeech, in 
| which he gave them the ſtrongeſt allurances of 
his clementy, expreſſed his averſion to arbitrary 
5 power, and his reſolution to preſerve the 20+ 
vernment both of the church and ſtate. This 
ſpeech was received with joy, and being imm:- 
diately publiſhed abroad, met with great ap- 
plauſe from the people; but notwirhitanding 
| theſe aſſurances, and though he had in the life- 
time of his brother perſecuted Mr. Colt upon a 
Scandalum Mag natum for ſaying he was a papift, 
N he went publickly to maſs two days after 
N his acceſſion, and ſoon effaced the ideas he had 
| raiſed of his clemency, by receiving, with 
 Ffrowas, thoſe who had promoted the excl.tion- 
| bill, 
[ T 3 The 
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The coronation of the King and Queen was | 
ſolem ized on the 3d of Aril by Ir. Sancroft, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, after the Froteitant 
form, only he did not take the ſacrament, wich 
had newer been omitted be'ore. itus Cates, | 
the diſcoverer of the pop iſh plot in the late 
reign, was row 'ried by the Lord Chief Juſtice F| 
Fejjeries, and, being tound guilty on two in- 
diftmerts, was ſc: tenced to pay à fine of 1000 
maks upon each, to be ſtri t of his canonical 
habit, to be whi t from Alag ate to Newgate on 
Wa jdoy. and from Newgate to Jyburn on Fri- 
day following: o remaiu cloſe priſoner, and 
to land in the pil/ory five times every year dur- 
ing his life; but Oates ſtill proteſted the veracity 
of his tei mony and ſurvived the ſeverity of his 
puniſhment, which was execute with all ima— 
g nable rigovr aud barbarity. Mr. Dangerfeld 
was the next victim to che Cath, lics for diſco- 


vering the preie ded meal-tub plot, and mer 
with nearly the fame neatnie:t; and Nr. N 
Richard Baxter, an eminent Diſſenting Mini- f 


Ber, who had refuſed the hiſhopric of Hereford 
ſoon after the e toration, had a kind of ſham trial | 
under the pretence of hi having reflected on the i 
Preuates of the church of England in his Para- 
p'raſle on the New | eſiament ; when he and his 
c uncil wer: treat? with the baſcſt brutality, and 
nt al. owed to ſpeak in his defence; after which 

e was fentenced to pay a fine of 500 marks, 
to hie in prion ill he had paid it, and to give 
iecority for his good behaviour for ſeven 
y ears. 


Soon 
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Soon after Archibald, Earl of Argyle, who 
had fled from his cruel condemnation in Scotland 
in 1681, and had taken refuge in Holland, pre- 
vailed on James Duke of Monmeuth, who was 
baniſt.ed in 1683, to attempt to obtain the 
crown. The Earl landed in Scotland with arms 
and ammunition ; but being unable to raiſe a 
ſuflicient force was deſerted, taken priſoner, and 
beheaded on his former ſentence. The Duke of 
Monmcuth landed at Lyme in Dorſetſtire with on- 
ly 83 followers on the 11th of June. and imme- 
diately publiſhed a declaration, 'That his ſole 
motive for taking arms was to maintain the 
Proteſtant religion, and to deliver the nation 
from the uſurpation and tyranny of James Duke 
of Yori, and that his mother was actually mar- 
ried to King Carles Il. The common people 
immediately crowded to his ſtandard, and he 
was ſoon at the head of near 6000 men ; but 
wanting money and aims, he was obliged to 
diſmiſs thouſands of the populace. He was, 
however, proclaimed King at Taunton, Bridge- 
vater and Melli: But being defeated by the Earl 
of Fever/ham, and loſing about 1500 men in the 
battle and the purſuit, he was obliged to ſeck 
his fafety in flight, and having changed cloaths 
with a peaſant, was found in a ditch covered over 
with fern, oppreſſed with fatigue, and fainting 
for want of ſuſtenance, he having only a few 
peaſecods in his pocket, which had probably 
been for ſome time his only focd. He was 
conveyed to the tower, and in virtue of a bill of 
attainder, without being allowed the common 
forms of law, was brought to the icalfold on 
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Tower hill on the 15th of July, 1685, when 
he deliied the executioner to do his work well, 
felt the axe, ſaid he was afraid it was not ſharp 
enough, and refuſing to have a cap, laid his 
head on the bl ck with a fortitude that aſto- 
niſned and diſconcerted the executioner, who at 
the firit blow gave him io ſl'ght a wound, that 
the Duke lifted up his head and looked him in 
the face, as if he would reproach him for mak- 
ing his death fo painful; then gently laying it 
down a ſecond time, the executioner ſtruck him 
again and again to as little efiect as at firſt, 
waen being ſeized with horror, he threw down 
his axe, crying, that he couid not finiſh his 
work. The ſheriff, however, obliged him to 
take up the bloody weapon, and at two Rrokes 
more he ſeparated the head from the body. Thus 
died the Duke of Monmouth. the idol of the 
people, in the 36th year of his age. 

The priſoners and others who had eſpouſed 
his cauſe, were now butchered by military exe- 
cution under Ark, or barbarouſly executed by a 
form of law under 7eferies, Ihe greateſt in- 
humanity was ſhewn to all who had adhered to 
this unfortunate nob!eman, and great numbers 
of both ſexes were hanged up without a fair and 
legal trial, and ſome on the moſt trifling com- 
plaints. The inhumaiicy of General #4, 
who commanded the King's forces in the Wett, 
was equal to that of the execrable Judge whom 
he attended. He cauſed 99 men to be hanged at 
Taunton, with pipes playing, drums beating, 
and trumpets ſounding ; and a beauttul young 
woman throwing hericlf at his feet, to implore 

mercy 
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mercy for her brother, he prevailed on her to 
gratify his luſt, promiting on that condition, to 
gant her petition ; but having ſatiated his bra- 
tal appetite, he took her to his chamber win- 
dow, and ſhewed her her brocher hanging on 
the gn poſt, on which the unhappy woman im- 
mediate!y ran di ſtracted. 

In ſhort, about 600 perſons were hanged by 
Jefferies, and the church ſtecples, towa gates, 
and high roads, were {tuck wit! the heads and 
limbs of thoſe who had been the Duke's adhe- 
rents, in order to ſhock his ſurviving friends, 
aud to perpetuate the crue ty of the inexorable 
Judge. 

ihe King now reſolved to indulge the Diſ- 
ſenters, in order to pave the way for a g-neral 
plan of toleration ; ; and as chey had been hither- 
to perſecuted with great ſeverity, their joy was 
ſo great, that addreſſes flowed in from thoſe af 
all denominations, in the higheſt {train of loy- 
alty and gratitude ; but ſoon perceiving that the 
Kmg intended only to introduce popery, they be- 
cane on their g. ard. Five popiſh Lords were 
admitted into the 8 Council, a Roman Ca- 
tholic was appointed a Judge ; four popiſh Bi- 
ſhops were publ cly conſec ated in the royal 
chapel, and ſeut down to their reſpettive dioceſes, 
under the title of Vicars Apoſtol ical and the 
monks ſwarmed in their havits about the court, 
A new eccl-tiatical court was formed, and Dr. 
Sarge, Recor of St. Giles s in 5 L. and 
Hexry Compton, Bithop of Lenden, wore juſpen- 
ded ; the fo mer tor ;rcaching agai 1 8 poperv, 
and the latter for not ſulpending him for t at 
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ſappoſed crime. Ihe Vice Chancel'or of Cam- 
bridge was allo ſuſpended for refuſing to admit 
a benedicitne monk to the degree of Maſter of 
Arts : The Dearery of CY church in Oxford 
vas given to a papiſt, and the King att. mpted. by 
menaces, to impoſe a por th reid Dt on Mag- 
di len ollege, in the ſame Cinivertty. The 
Earl of Caf lemain was tent Ambaliai'or to the 
Pope, and ſeven of the Biſhops were ſent to the 
Tow r for w.ting a petition ava.nit pub iſhing 
the King's declaration of indu gence : The peo- 
ple looked upon the cauſe of theſe revercnd 
prelates a that of relig on and liberty; they 
wire brough to their tr:al in / νẽðier H all, 
the ju) brought in their verdice Not Guilty, 
when the ou et acclamat ons of joy were made 
in the hal', the city, and througno't the whole 
kingdom; a d the King being chen encamped 
with the army on Heunſeao heath, had the mor- 
tification to hear a general ſnout of joy among 
the ſolaiers for their deliverance. 

Mean while the Queen woes ſaid to be deli- 
vered o a Prince on the 1cth of June, 1628, 
though ſuch n:calures were taken by the court, 
as ralied a ſuf; icion of its being a deſign to im- 

oie an heir upon the kingdom. I his eveat 
alienated the minds of the rrinceſſes Mary and 
Anne, the King s own undiſputed children by the 
Lady An e Hyde. '| he churchmen now began 
to think that the Dilienters had been too rigor- 
ouſly treated, and the Dinenters found they had 
wrongfully accuſed the church of Eugland of 
leaning towards popery. Party diſſenſions and 
religious diſtinctions therefore ſubſided: A na- 
| tional 
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tional coalition was formed among both parties, 
and nothing but the common enemy was deſpi- 
ſed. The Prince of Orange had married Mary, 
King James's eldeſt daughter, and was himſelf 
the ſon of that King's eldeſt fifter, and conſe- 
quently the next in blood to his wife and ſiſter- 
in-law z he naturally attracted the regaid of the 
people of Erglaud, who applied to him for de- 
tiverance. He was at this time Stauth-'Ider of 
the United Provinces, and having the fleets and 
forces of the States Gene:al at his command, 
ſeemed the only reſource the people had left, 
and was therefore invited by the principal nobi- 
lity of the king-om to come over, in order 
to defend the religion and liberties of this na- 
tion. 

King James at length hearing that Mill am 
Prince of Orange was p epa ing to and n Eng- 
land, was ſtruck with a panic. Ile then pro- 
miſed to comply with the defires of his people, 
offered to gov.rn accordin,, to law, and to turn 
the Koman Catholics out of the places he had 
given them: But on his earing hat the rince 
had weighed ancuer aud wa driven back b 
a ſtorm, he took ircih courage, reverſed theſe 
orders, and let the peo, ie ſceœ that no depene 
dance was to be had on his promiſe-, The 
Prince. however, ſailed a ſecond time, landed 
at Torbay on the ;th of Nowember, and was joy- 
fully r:ccived by the people, and foon joined by 
the priucipal perſons in the ingdom among 
whom were the Lord Churchill, after wards Duke 
of Marlborough, the Duke of Grafton, and ma- 
ny other of the principal nobility. 'I here alſo 
went 
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went over to him not only many of the officers 
ard ſeldlers, and comn.anders of the fleet, but 
ſeveral of the King's houſhold, and even his 
own Caughter the Princeſs Anne, who followed 
her ci ſyrt the i rince of Denmark, 

His Majeſty now made freſh promiſes, and 
appointed commiſſioners to treat with the Prince 
of Orange about terms of accommodation. The 
Prince made his propolals with great modera- 
tion, and if the King in his diſtrefs had rea- 
dily en braced them, he might have preſerved 
his crown, by only ſuffering the prerogative to 
be reduced within proper bounds ; but he chofe 
to deſert his kingdom rather than retract what 
he had done in favour of the popiſh religion; 
and therefore ordering the Earl of Fewver/am to 
diſband his army, went diiguiſcd in a ſmall boat 
down the River to Gra: gend, and embaiked in 
a veſlel near Feverſbam in Kent, where he was 
ſtopped by ſome fiſhermen who boarded the veſ- 
ſel, nd taking him for a popith prieſt, treated 
him with great incignity as they conducted him 
to the town. In this Qilrcfs he ſent for the Earl 
of IWF incheiſea, who prevailed on his Mzjeſty to 

eturn to Lonalam, on which he was recei ed near 
Sittingbourn by his couch and body guards, 
However, upon the prince of Orange's nearer 
approach, he fled from „ J:tchall a ſecond time, 
and eſcaped into Face, in December, 1688, 
which was the end of his reign. He, however, 
made a fruitleſs attempt vp n Hund, and ſpent 
the laſt twelve vears of his lije at 87. Germans, 
where Lewis XIV. alicwed him to keep his 
court, and granted him a penſion of about 
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50,000). ſterling per annum. At length, after 
having ſeveral times attempted his reſtoration, 
he died in 1701, and inthe 68th year of his age *. 

King James had a moderate capacity, great 
gloomineſs of temper, a ſtrong conſtitution, and 
an active diſpoſition. His chief merit was his 
{kill in naval affairs. However, his reign was 
weak, inactive, violent and ſuperſtitious, in which 
all regard to the affairs of Europe was laid aſide, 
for the ſake of exerciſing a ſort of tyranny over 
the minds and conſciences of his people. 

Under his reign the commercial intereſt of 
England received great advantage from the 
French proteſtants, who fled hither on the revo- 
cation of the edict of Narnts. And in 1688, 
charity-ſchools began to be ſet up in London, 
with a view of preventing the poor from ſuf- 
fering their children to be educated in Roman 
Catholic ſchools and ſeminaries. 


* M. Voltaire very juſtly obſerves, that few Princes 
have been ſo unfortunate as James; nor does hiſtory pro- 
duce an inſtance of any family that, for a long courſe of 
years, were ſo unhappy as that of the Stewarts, The 
firſt of his anceſtors who reigned over Scotland, (and 
whoſe name was alſo James) after eighteen years impri- 
ſonment in England, was, together with his Queen, mur- 
dered by his own ſubjects. James II. his ſon, was, at 
the age of nineteen, ſlain in a battle he fought with the 
Engliſh. James IIId. was impriſoned, and afterwards ſlain 
in the field by his own ſubjects. James IV. loſt his life alſo 
in an engagement. Mary Stexwar?, his great-grandmother, 
was driven by her ſubjects into Fng/and, and there tried 
and beheaded, Charles the Firſt, her grandſon, after a 
long and bloody war with his own people, loſt his head 
on a ſcaffold at Whiteball: And this miſguided and un- 
fortunate Prince, who was his ſon, loſt the affection of 
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XXVIII. WILLIAM the Third ara 


From 1688 to 1702. 


WilLiau the hero, with Marra mild, 
(He, James's nephew, ſhe his eldeſt child) | 
Fix'd freedom and the church, reform'd the coin, 


Oppos'd the French, and fettl'd Prurferick's line, 
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COTEMPORARIES. 
Popes. EvFEROR. 


nn 1659 
Aie xauder VIII. 1589 King of France. 
Innocent XII. 1691 Lewis XIV. 1643 


1 P ON King James's departure the Lords 
and Commons agreed, aſter much diſ- 
pute, that he had abdicated the throne. It was 
then propoſed, that the Princels Mary ſhould be 
Queen, and the Prince of Orange Regent; 
but this being refuſed, they were proclaimed 
King and Queen on the 1 3th of February, 1689, 
and were crowned on the 11th of April follow- 
Ing. . 

% very great Change was made in the conſti- 
tution by this revolution; for a bill of rights, 
containing the privileges and claims of the peo- 
ple, was paſſed into a law. To prevent the 
Judges from being any more under the direction 
of the crown, they were to hold their places for 
life, unleſs they were legally found guilty of 
miſconduct, The ſupply of money neceſſary 
for the ſupport of civil government was ſepa- 
rated from that appointed for the fleets and ar- 
mies ; and the Commons reſerved to themſelves 
the power of annually granting the latter. 
Hence aroſe the diſtinction between the civi list 
and the ſupplies for the current year. 

At the beginning of this reign, ſeveral of 
the Biſhops and clergy, ſtill conſidering James 
as King of England, refuſed the oaths to 
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King William; and from thence aroſe the 
party called Jacobites. Several attainders were 
now reverſed, and judgments given in the late 
reign, declared illegal, and T:tus Oates, in par- 
ticular, obtained a pardon, with a penſion of 5/, 
a week. 

Mean while an attempt was made to ſecure 
Scotland for King James ; but on the 26th of 
May, 1689, the two armies met at A//theranay, 
n the ſhire of Perth, when Lieutenant General 
Mackay, who commanded the forces for King 
William, and had 4000 foot and four troops of 
horſe, was oppoſed by Viſcount Dundee with 
6300 foot and 100 horſe, who obliged him 
to retire in diſorder ; but when Mackay expected 
to have been totally defeated, Lord Dundee was 
killed by a random ſhot, and his troops were ſo 
diſcouraged by his loſs, that Mackay obtained 
a victory. The Duke of Gordon, who defended 
Edinbas gh caſtle, ſurrendered that important for- 
treis on the 13th of Jure, by which the whole 
iſland of Great Britain ſubmitted to King V- 
liam ; but Trelard was far from following the 
example of Scot/and. 

In Ireland, Tyrconnel had diſarmed all the 
proteſ'aats in great part of the kingdom in one 
day, and formed an army of papilts, amounting 
to 30,c00 foot and 8,000 hcirſe, while the pro- 
telants in the North took up arms for King 
William. Mean while James made his public 
entry into Dublin, and ſoon aſter marching to- 
wards the north of the kingdom with 20,000 
men, took KX://more :nd Coleraine, and after- 
wards inveſted Londonderry, where the inhabi- 
tante, who amounted to 7000 fighting men, 

tak ing 
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talzing courage from deſpair, reſclved to ſacri- 
fice their lives rather than ſurrender the town, 
which had been meanly deſerted by the Gover- 
nor. Ihe rev. patriot Mr. Walker, who com- 
manded a regiment of his own raiſing, took up- 
on him the government of the city, in con- 
junction with Major Baker, and upon this occa- 
ſion preached a moſt animating ſermon, with 
his drawn ſword in one hand, and the Bible in 
the other ; and inſpired the inhabitants with ſuch 
heroic courage, that they made a vigoreus de- 
fence, — reduced to ſuch extremities of 
famine, that they were glad to feed on rats, 
tallow and hides. But three ſhips being at laſt 
ſent to their relief, the ſiege was raiſed on the 
zoth of July, aſter it had continued three 
months, 

The inhabitants of Vuneſtillin diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves like thoſe of Londonderry, and with 
2000 men, commanded by Col. Berry, defeated 
6000 Jri/>, commanded by General Mackarty, 
near Ne2:ton-Butler, after which they defeated 
5000 1ri/h in their march to S/:go. 

Mean while James, who had been reinforced 
by do French, called a parliament in Dublin, 
which was wholly compoſed of papilts, who 
declared King William an uſurper ; deprived 
all the proteſtants in the kingdom of their pur- 
chuas' poſſeſſions, and paſied an act of attain- 
der, in which many Biſhops and Noblemen, an 
2223 gentlemen, were all declarcd traitors, and 
their eſtates confiſcated or plundered. Many 
hundreds of poor people were murdered in cold 
blood by the popiſh {cldiers, and brats moncy 
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wascoined in order to paſs for gold, to the vas d. 
lue of near a million ſterling. 

The French ſoon after ſent 5000 men more into 
Ireland; however Marſhal Schomberg, with a body 
of Engliſh forces, reduced ſeveral of the towns; 
and at length King Milliam arriving in perſon, 
put himſelf at the head of 36, ooo effective men, 
and encamped on the ſouth ſide of the river 
Boyne, near Drogheda, oppoſite to King James's 
army, which was compoſed of 8000 French and 
18,0c0 [rifp, King Wilkam paſſed the river 
with his army, which took up the men to their 
waiſts; drove thoſe before hima who oppoſed 
his landing; marched over a moraſs to a rifing 

round that formed a natural entrenchment ; 
; He the enemy from thence, and obtained a 
complete victory, with the loſs of only 400 
men. The French and 1ri/5 loſing 1500 men, 
and ſeveral general officers. But the death of 
Marſhal Schomberg, who was killed by a muſket- 
ball, was an irreparable misfortune, and the 
brave Dr. Walker, who had ſo nobly defended 
Londonderry, unhappily fell in this engagement . 
| Voltaire obſerves, that at this battle the French 
| fought, the 1-45 fed, and James their ſovereign, 
| without once heading either them or the French, 
| was the firſt who quitted the field. By this 
victory King Villiam eſtabliſhed himſelf upon 
the throne of Ireland. 

James on his arrival at Dublin, immediate- 
ly aſſembled the magiſtrates, and, complaining 
of the miſbehaviour of the Vic ſoldiers, ſaid, 
he was determined never more to head an 
Iriſh army, but would ſhift for himſelf. He 
was in the poſſeſſion of the capital of a king- | 
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dom devoted to his ſervice ; had at leaſt an ar- 
my of 24, coo men in the field, and 15000 
more in garriſons, and had reaſon to expect ſup- 
plies from France ; notwithſtanding which he 
left Dublin the next morning, and going to Va- 
terford, took ſhipping, and falling in with the 
French ſquadron, was ſafely convoyed to France, 
where he ſpent the remainder of his days at St. 
Germains, living upon the bounty of Lexis XIV. 
and an annual penſion of 72,000 livres, or about 
4,000/. ſterling, which, ſays Voltaire, he was 
ſo mean as to receive ſecretly from his daughter 
Mary, by whom he had been dethroned. He 
died at S. Germains in 1702 ; and it was pretended 
by ſome Liſb Jeſuits, that miracles were wrought 
at his tomb. 

Drogheda now ſabmitted to the conqueror : 
King William reduced the braſs money to its 
intrinſic value; inveſted Limerick ; but, being 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, returned to England ; 
and ſoon after the Earl of Marlborough reduced 
Cork and Kin/ale. 

This ſucceſs was ſoon after ballanced by the 


defeat of the united fleets of the Exgliſß and. 


Dutch by the French Admiral de Tourwille, which. 
was ſuch a diſgrace to the Eng/; navy, that the 
Earl of Torrington, who commanded the con- 
federate fleet, was committed to the Tower ; and 
though the Earl was unanimouſly acquitted by 
a court-martial, the King would never after- 
wards employ him, nor admit him into his 
preſence. 

King James had till a conſiderable army in 
Ireland, where z, ooo more French troops arriv- 
ed on the 4th of May, 1691, with General 
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$7. Ruth, who was made Commander in Chief; 
but General Ge obliged. the garriſon of Bal- 
ty more, conſiſling of 1cco men, to ſurrender at 
diicretion. On the zoth of June he took A h 
lene by ſtorm, in the fight of the French Gene- 
ral; and on the 12th of J obtained a glo- 
rious victory over the French and 1-5 at Agbrim, 
t ongh this Der, Genera! had only 18,000 
men, and the Freu commander 25,000, The 
French and Iris had 4,000 men killed, among 
whom was Sr. Full, who u as thot by a can- 
non- bal, nd co taken priſoners; while the 
ugliſ. loit only co men. After this victory 
Gallara) ſurrendered, and Limeric, after a Jon 
nege, cap itulated upon honouradle terme, — 
mnus an end was put to the war in Icaud. 
Admir.il N, , ho ſuccecded the Earl of 
or ingen, as Admiral of the Red, now com- 
manded a flect rf go ſhips of the line and 
41, 5% men, and on the 19ih of Ma engaged 
the French ficet of 44 ſhips of the line com- 
manded by Turtle, when aitcr an obſtirate 
tight of eight hours, the French were obliged to 
meer of, ard were purſued by Adminal Rel. 
Three capital fu ys got to C Herbiug. where they 
were burnt by Admiral Delaval, and 12 reach- 
ed La Hague, wheie they were deſtroyed by 


«. 


Admiral Acc. Among theſe that were burnt 


was the P5;o! Sur and the Amliticux, each of 


104 guns; while the wile loſs ſuttained by the 
confederate fleet was inſignificant, in compariſon 
to the blow given to the naval force of rarcc. 
pon this viciory, which prevented an invaſion 
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in favour ct Ring Janes, Queen Mary ordered 


5 
39,990! to be tributed among the brave Eug- 
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liſ ſailors, and preſented the officers with me- 
da's ſtruck upon the occaſion. 

About this time King / 7//;am formed a grand 
alliance againſt Lewis XIV. whoſe ambitious 
views endangered the liberties of Europe ; and 
the Emperor, the King of Spain, the Dutch, the 
Duke of Saws, and ſome of the German Princes, 
entered into the confederacy, of which King 
William was the head. He fought ſeveral bat- 
tles, the moſt conſiderable of which were thoſe 
of Steinkirk, in 1692, and of Landen, in 1693, 
in which he made a great ſlaughter of the ene- 
my ; but had the misfortune to loſe the held, 
where he was generally foiled ; but then, as 
Voltaire obſerves, though often beat, he was 
always to be feared, and frequently drew more 
advantages from a defeat, than the French from 
a victory. In 1695, he reduced the city of Na- 
nur, though the garriſon conſiſted of 15,000 
men, and the fortifications were thought to be 
impregnable, it being one of the ſtrongeſt places 
in Europe. 

At length the French made overtures of peace, 
and the treaty was concluded at Ryferick in 
1697. 

Whilſt the King was thus engaged abroad, 
his illuſtrious Queen died cf the Small- pox 
on the 28th of December 1694, and was great- 
ly lamented on account of her uncommon good- 
neſs. She had a folid piety, great ſweet- 
neſs, accompanied with majeſty, and an air of 
grandeur, w.thout the leaſt tincture of pride or 
affectation. She had the ſincereſt affection for 
the King her conſort, and governed the king- 
dom with great wiſdom, while he was reducing 
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the rebels in Ireland, and oppoſing the amb'tious 
projects of France. 

After the peace of Ryſavick, the Engliſb army 
was diſbanded, and the King obliged, contrary 
to his inclination, to diſmiſs his Dutch guards. 
Lewis XIV. then amuſed King William, the 
Emperor and the Dutch, by propoſing a treaty 
for a part tion of the Spani/h monarchy upon the 
death of King Charles, who was then on the 
throne of Spain, by which only a ſmall part 
was to fall to the Dauphin, who claimed as a 
ſon of King Charles's filter, Lexis had, how- 
ever, upon his marrying that Princeſs, abſo- 
Jutely renounced all ſuch claim under the molt 
ſolemn oaths. A ſon of the Elector of Bat a- 
ria being next in blood, was appointed to ſuc- 
ceed the King of Hain; but he dying, Charles 
Archduke of Auſtria was, by another treaty, 
appointed heir to the crown of ain. By theſe 
treaties Lewis XIV. exaſperated King Charles, 
who, by carrying it fair with him, revenged 
the attempt of diſpoſing of his crown with- 
out his conſent, by bequeathing his whole 
dominions to Philip Duke of Anjou, who was 
deſcended from his ſiſter, and was the ſon 
of the Dauphin of France; and according- 
ly, upon Char/es's dying in 1700, Philip was 
called to the throne of Spain. This event 
alarmed King William, the Dutch, and the Em- 
peror; but as they were unprepared to oppoſe 
the French, King Milliam and the States Gene- 
ral, in order to gain time for forming another 
confederacy, acknowledged Philip King of 
Spain; but when hokiilities were ready to break 
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is out, King William was thrown from his horſe, 
by which his collar-bone was diſlocated, and, 
being before in an ill ſtate of health, he died 


on the 8th of March, 1702, in the 14th year 
. of his reign, and the 52d of his age, and 
: was interred next to his Queen in Henry VIIch's 


Chapel. 

Several conſpiracies were formed in favour 
of James during King William's reign, the moſt 
remarkable of which was the aſſaſſination- plot 
in 1696, for murdering that Prince in his coach ; 
for which Sir Fohn Fenwick, Sir John Friend, 
Sir William Perkins, and others, were execu- 
ted: And party diſputes in this reign ran ſome- 
times very high ; for though both Whigs and 
Tories joined in the Revolution, they never 
would join afterwards, 

King #/hiam was of a brown complexion, 
had a roman noſe, and a lively and piercing eye. 
He was of a micdle ſtature, had a thin and 
weak body, and was troubled with a conſtant 
cough. He was ſomewhat round-ſhoulder'd, 
and never looked ſo well as on horſe-back, 
He had a penetrating genius, a ſound judg- 
ment, a retentive memory, calmneſs and intre- 
pidity: He was a true Proteſtant, and a friend 
to the liberties of mankind. He perfectly un- 
derſtood the ſeveral intereſts of the Princes of 
Europe ; was indefatigable in the field, and in e 
cabinet ſagacious, and ſeldom truſted to his &. 
nerals or his Secretaries ; but iſſued out his orders 
himſelf, and wrote all diſpatches of importance 
with his own hand: But his ill ſtate of health 
made him ſomewhat haſty, His principal fa- 
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the rebels in Ireland, and oppoſing the amb'tious 
projects of France. 

Aſter the peace of Ry/avick, the Engliſb army 
was diſbanded, and the King obliged, contrary 
to his inclination, to diſmiſs his Dutch guards. 
Lewis XIV. then amuſed King William, the 
Emperor and the Dutch, by propoſing a treaty 
for a part tion of the Spaniſh monarchy upon the 
death of King Charles, who was then on the 
throne of Spain, by which only a ſmall part 
was to fall to the Dauphin, who claimed as a 
ſon of King Charles's filter, Lexis had, how- 
ever, upon his marrying that Princefs, abſo- 
lutely renounced all ſuch claim under the molt 
ſolemn oaths. A ſon of the Elector of Bat a- 
ria being next in blood, was appointed to ſuc- 
ceed the King of Spain; but he dying, Charles 
Archduke of Auſiria was, by another treaty, 
appointed heir to the crown of ain. By theſe 
treaties Lexis XIV. exaſperated King Charles, 
who, by carrying it fair with him, revenged 
the attempt of diſpoſing of his crown with- 
out his conſent, by bequeathing his whole 
dominions to Philip Duke of Anjou, who was 
deſcended from his ſiſter, and was the ſon 
of the Dauphin of France; and according- 
ly, upon CHarles's dying in 1700, Philip was 
called to the throne of Spain. This event 
alarmed King William, the Dutch, and the Em- 
peror ; but as they were unprepared to oppoſe 
the French, King William and the States Gene- 
ral, in order to gain time for forming another 
confederacy, acknowledged Philip King of 
Spain; but when holiilities were ready to break 
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out, King William was thrown from his horſe, 
by which his collar-bone was diſſocated, and, 
being before in an ill ſtate of health, he died 
on the 8th of March, 1702, in the 14th year 
of his reign, and the 52d of his age, and 
was interred next to his Queen in Henry VIIch's 
Chapel. | 

Several conſpiracies were formed in favour 
of James during King William's reign, the moſt 
remarkable of which was the aſſaſſination- plot 
in 1696, for murdering that Prince in his coach ; 
for which Sir 7ohn Fenwick, Sir John Friend, 
Sir Milliam Perkins, and others, were execu- 
ted : And party diſputes in this reign ran ſome- 
times very high ; for though both Whigs and 
Tories joined in the Revolution, they never 
would join afterwards. 

King lam was of a brown complexion, 
had a roman noſe, and a lively and piercing eye. 
He was of a middle ſtature, had a thin and 
weak body, and was troubled with a conſtant 
cough. He was ſomewhat round-ſhoulder'd, 
and never looked ſo well as on horſe-back, 
He had a penetrating genius, a ſound judg- 
ment, a retentive memory, calmneſs and intre- 
pidity: He was a true Proteſtant, and a friend 
to the liberties of mankind. He perfectly un- 
derſtood the ſeveral intereſts of the Princes of 
Europe; was indefatigable in the field, and in ge 
cabinet ſagacious, and ſeldom truſted to his &. 
nerals or his Secretaries ; but iſſued out his orders 
himſelf, and wrote all diſpatches of importance 
with his own hand: But his ill ſtate of health 
made him ſomewhat haſty, His principal fa- 
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vourites were two or three Dutch gentlemen, 
whom he advanced to the pecrage, and on 
whom he beſtowed ſuch gratuities, particu- 
larly out of the forfeited eſtates in 1reland, 
that the Britiſb Parliament thought fit to re- 
ſume them. The maſſacre at Glencow in Scot- 
land, where a whole family was cutoff in violation 
of his word of honour, has been charged by 
King William's enemies as a great blemiſh on 
his memory; but that Prince's friends have ful- 
ly juſtified him from having any concern in that 
affair; and, indeed, though he was fretful to 
thoſe about him, and even to his neareſt rela- 
tions, he appeared through the whole courſe of 
his life, to have too much candour and humanity 
to be guilty of a wanton act of cruelty, 

In 1694, the Bank of Exgland, and the Salt 
and Stamp offices were eſtabliſhed. In 1696, 
the palace and manor of Greenavich were be- 
ſtowed on the brave Engliſb ſeamen for an hoſpi- 
tal ; and the ſame year the clipt money was 
called in and re coined. In 17c2, the royal 
palace at Whitehall was deſtroyed by fire. One 
of the laſt acts of King William's life was his 
ſigning the bill for ſettling the crown on the 
illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover, in caſe the Princeſs 
Anne of Denmark, who had a little before bu- 
ried the Duke of Glozceſter, an amiable and 

romiſing youth, died without iſſue: And in 

is reign the liberty of the preſs, the liberty of 
conſcience, and better ſecurity for private pro- 
perty, were introduced and eſtabliſhed. 


XXIX. 
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, XXIX. ANN E, 
From 1702 to 1714. 


Ten years of glory brighten'd Axv A's reign, 
While Mar/b'rough's arms did victory maintain 
Nor ſhould hard cenſure ſhade her cloſing ſcene ; 
For, tho' miſled, well-meaning was the Queen, 
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CoTEMPORARIES. 


Pop k. J 
Clement XI. 1700 King of France. 
Emperors. Lewis XIV. 1643 
Leopold 1658 
Jojeph 1705 
Charles 1711 


P ON the death of King William, the 

crown, according to the act of ſettlement, 
devolved to the Princeſs Anne, daughter. of 
James II. by the Lady Aune Hyde, a — 
of Lord Chancellor Clarendon. This great 
Princeſs — at St. James's palace on the 
16th of February, 1605; was married to his 
Royal Highneſs George Prince of Denmark, on 
the 28th of July, 1683; aſcended the throne 
of Great Britain on the 8th of March, 1702, 
in the 37th year of her age, and was crowned 
on the 23d of April following. 

She came to the throne in a very critical 
conjurcture, and found herſelf obliged to com- 
ply with the voice of the nation, in entering in- 
to a war with France. 

The Prince of Denmark was immediately 
made Generaliſſimo of all the Queen's forces by 
ſea and land, and Lord High Admiral; and the 
Earl of Marlborough was appointed Captain-Ge- 
neral, and Maiter of the Ordnance. War was de- 


clared againſt France and Spain on the 4th of 
Max, 
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May, by the Queen, the Emperor, and the 
States-General : But the uninterrupted ſeries of 
roſperity, victory, and triumph, with which 
it was attended, were ſo ſurprizing, that it 
would be impoſſible, in ſo ſhort a compaſs, to 
mention the particulars even of the greateſt 
actions. 

The Earl of Marlborough in 1702, led to the 
feld the army of the allies, which conſiſted of 
653, ooo foot and 7,200 horſe, and inſtantly forc'd 
the enemy, who had laid ſiege to Mmeguen, to 
ſeek ſhelter behind their lines. He then took 
with ſarprizing rapidity, Venlo, Ruremond. Ste- 
eenſweart, and Liege. The taking of this laft 
place ended the Earl's firſt campaign; but as he 
was coming down the Mae/e by night, from 
Maeſtricht to Holland, with General Opdam and 
one of the Deputies of the States, he was ſeized 
by a party of the French garriſon of Guelares. 
The Dutch officers had pailes, and the Earl, 
who had none, recollecting that he bad acci- 
dentally his brother's paſs in his pocket, had 
the preſence of mind to perionate him, and be- 
haved with the appearance of ſuch uncon- 
cern, that he was happily diſmiſſed by the ene- 
my, who were ignorant that they had the Bri- 
tiſb lion in their toils. 

While the Earl of Marlborough was employed 
in reducing the above towns, Sir George Kooke 
was ſent with the confederate fleet of 30 Eng- 
E/ and 20 Dutch ſhips of the line, and with 
tranſports that had 10,000 Exgliſb and 400 Dutch 
ſoldiers on board, under the command of the 
Duke of Ormerd. This armament made an inef- 
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fectual attack upon Cadiz ; but obtaining intel- 
ligence of the arrival of the galleons at Vigo, the 
grand fleet anchored before that port on the 
11th of October. The troops were landed; a 
ſtrong boom was broken, and at length the 
French Admiral ordered his own ſhip to be ſet 
on fire, and his example was followed by all 
the reſt. The Engl/i/þ now endeavoured to 
quench the flames ; but eleven French men of 
war were burnt and ten taken, ſix galleons 
were funk and eleven taken ; after which the 
victorious fleet returned to England, where the 
Duke of Ormond became the favourite of the po- 
pulace, and both he and Sir George Roche receiv- 
ed the thanks of both Houſes of Parliament. 
Marlbercugh was alſo received with the higheſt 
honours; both Houſes ſent him their thanks 
by one of their number, and the Queen created 
him a Duke. 

In 1703, the Duke of Marlborough forced 
B::me, Huy, Limburg, and Gueldres, which opened 
the communication of the Rhine and the Maeſe, 
and added the country between thoſe rivers to 
his former conquelts | 

In the next campaign he forced the Bawa- 
rians, though ſuſtained by the French, in their 
ſtrong entrenchments at Schellenburg ; and with 
a part of the allies defeated the united forces 
of France and Bavaria, He then took Dona- 
evart, and laid all Bawaria under contribution; 
and on the 2d of 4zguft, 1704, gained a moſt 
1 victory at Blenheim, in which the French 

ad 12, 00 men killed, and 14, oco made pri- 
ſoners, among whom was Marital Tallard, who 
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had loſt his only ſon in the battle, and was him- 
ſelf dangerouſly wounded ; he alſo took ſeven 
Generals, and 1200 other officers; and near 
30 ſquadrons were drowned in the Danube. 
All their artillery was taken, with 171 ſtandards 
and 129 colours ; while the conquerors had on- 
Iy 4,485 men killed, and 7,609 wounded. 
Three hundred miles of territory were ob- 
tained in leſs than a month; Bavaria was ſub- 
dued, and Rati/ſbon, Augsburg, Ulm, Memirgen, and 
all the uſurpations of the enemy, were reco- 
vered. Upon this victory the Emperor created 
Marlborough a Prince of the Empire, and gave 
him the principality of Mindelheim in Sawabic , 
The Queen and Parliament of England built 
him a ſpacious palace at the public expence, 
and the celebrated Mr Addiſon wrote his cam- 
paign, which M. Voltaire obſerves will be a 
more laſting monument than. the palace of 
Blenheim. Immediately after this victory, the 
Puke turned his army * the Hanube towards 
the Rhine and the Moeſelle, and while his victo- 
rious troops were employed in taking ſeveral 
towns, he himſelf went to the court of Berlin 
to ſollicit for 8,00 Pruſſtans to be ſent into 
Italy, and going to Holland, in his return ſet- 
rled every thing relating to the enſuing cam- 
paign. On his arrival in England he again re- 
ceived the thanks of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, and was welcomed with the applauſes 
of the whole nation. Marſhal Tallard, with 
nine other Generals and one Colonel, were 
fent to reſide at Nottzngham, the Marquis 


& Maris aur, with three other Generals and 
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thirteen Colonels, were ſent to Lichfield, and 
the ſtandards and colours taken at Blenheim, 
were hung up in Weſtminſter Hall. 

On the other hand, Sir George Rooke took 
Gibraltar, after a ſiege of two days, on the 
24th of July, 1704, and a long and bloody 
battle was fought at ſea within ſight of Ma- 
laga on the 13th of Augufg. Rooke had 53 
ſhips, aad-the French Admiral 50 ſhips of the 
line, and 24 large galleys. But though the en- 
gagement laſted from ten in the morning till 
night, there was no ſhip taken, ſunk or burnt, 
on either ſide ; yet the Eugliſb loſt two Captains, 
and had 2,353 men killed and wounded, and 
the Dutch loſt 400 men. The French had a 
Commodore and five Captains killed, and ſuf- 
fered as much as the confederates. 

Early the following year, the Duke led his 
troops once more to the Maſelle, when the Ger- 
mans Waom he had ſaved ſome months before, 
refuſed to ſecond him now, on which he return- 
ed with ſpeed to the Maeſe, relieved Liege, re- 
took Huy, and marched againlt the French lines 
before 7irlemont. In theſe lines the Elector of 
Bavaria and Marſhal Villeroy were poſted, with 
75.960 men. But the Duke, with 74,000, 
forced theſe intrenchments, which were thought 
impregnable, on the 7th of July, when abont 
2,000 French and Bavarians were killed, and 
1300 taken priſoners, with nine ſtandards and 
many colours ; four Generals were among the 
priſoners, and the reſt eſcaped by flight; while 
the victorious Marlborough ſuſtained only an in- 
conſiderable loſs. The EleQor and Marſhal 
Filkroy now retir'd towards Louvain, and poſſeſſed 
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themſelves of the ſtrong camp at Park, which 
covered Bruſſils and Louvain. The Duke of 
Marlborough propoſed to attack the enemy in 
this advantageous poſt ; but not being able to 
prevail on the Dutch Deputies to undertake that 
enterprize, he reſented their puſillanimity, and 
complained of them to the States. He then 
levelled the Frent lines, diſmantled Tirlemont, 
and ended the campaign with the reduction of. 
Sarnvliet. 

The ſame year the brave Earl of Peterborough 
beſieged Barceluna, and took it, notwithſtand- 
Ing it was defended by a garriſon of 5020 
men, and afterwards protected that city from 
being plundered. The whole kingdom of Ca- 
talonia, and molt of Valentia, now ſubmitted 
to King Charles, The Earl of Peterborough 
next raiſed the fiege of S? Mattheo, and with 
1200 men obliged 7000 to fly before him. took 
the town of Morvicdro, and ſeized the city of 
Falencia; while Lieutenant- General Cunningham 
defeated a body of French under the Chevalier 
—_— near Lerida, but was mortally woun- 

d. 

Villeroy having increaſed his force, was de- 
firous of engaging Marlborough, who began the 
campaign of 1706 by aſſembling the confede- 
rate army near Maeſtricht, and then marched to 
meet the French General. The French and Ba- 
varian army conſiſted of 61, 20 men, with 62 
cannon and 11 mortars; and the confederate 
army of 59,180 men, 100 cannon, and 20 
haubitzers. On the 12th of May, 1706, 
Na. horoiigh attacked the French at Ramilies, 
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and in leſs than two hours = their whole ar- 
my to flight The enemy had 8000 men kil- © 
led, among whom were Prince Maximilian and 
Prince Monbazon, 4000 wornded, and 500g 
taken priſoners, and among theſe were four Ge- 
nerals and above 600 officers. All the cannon 
and baggage fell into the hands of the con- 
querors,whoſe loſs was only about 2500 men. The 
vigour and conduct with which Marlborough im- 
proved this ſucceis, were equal to thoſe with 
which he gained it: Louvain, Mechlin, Bruſſels, 
Liere, Ghent, (udenard, Antacerp, Damme, and 
Bruges, ſurrendered; Offend, Menin, Dender- 
mond and Aeth, were taken ; Brabant and Flan- 
ders were recovered ; the inhabitants of Paris 
trembled with fear ; and had the Dutch ſuppor- 
ted the Duke of Marlborovgh, he might have 
inveſted the capital of France. He again re- 
ceived the thanks of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment; a p nſion of 5oco!. was ſettled on him 
and his ſamily out of the Poſt office; and the 
ſtandards and colours taken at the battle of 
Ramilies were put up in Guildhall. 

The ſame year the French inveited Turin; but 
were obliged to raiſe the ſiege by Prince Eu- 
gene, after having loit 14,000 men before the 
town. That great General then attacked 
the Duke of Or/ears in his entrenchments, 
and entirely routed the Ferch. I he ſame year 
the Earl of Peterborrugh raiſed th? ſiege of 
Barcelona, and took 106 hraſs cannon, 47 
mortars, and a great qvantity of military 
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In Pcrlugal, the Earl of Galway, at the head 
of 20,000 men, took Alcantara, and made the 
garriſon priſoners, though it conſiſted of 4000 
men, and the grandſon of Lewis XIV. was dri- 
ven out of Spain. 

The French King now ſollicited for a peace, 
which was rejected. The French ſoldiers were 
afraid to face the conqueror, and even Yendome 
fought ſecurity in a retreat; nor could all Mar/- 
berough's vigilance bring him to an engagement 
during the whole campaign of 1707 : But that 
year the Engliſb forces under the Earl of Gal- 
Way were entirely defeated at the battle of 
Almanza by the Duke of Berwick. 

The Duke of Sawoy and Prince Eugene alſo 
inveſted Toulon, while the confederate fleet, 
commanded by Sir Cludſley Shovel, vigorouſly 
bombarded the town ; but the Duke of Save) 
raiſed the ſiege in Auguſl, and retired into his 
own country, where he obliged the French to 
abandon Suza. Sir Cludfley Shovel, however, 
deſtroyed eight ſhips of the line in the harbour, 
and ſeveral magazines; but on his return to 
England, unfortunately ran upon the rocks of 
Sclly, when the Afeciation, in which was the 
Admiral and 1000 men, periſhed; and the 
Zagle, Romney and Firebrand, ſhared the ſame 

te. 

In the beginning of 1708 the French attempt- 
ed to invade Scotland, but were prevented by 
Sir George Byng. . 

The French began the campaign by marching 
to the banks of the Scheld, with the Duke of 
Vendome and the Princes of the Blood at their 
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head, when the Duke of Mar/borough and 
Prince Eugene paſſed the river in their fight, 
and on the 11th of Julz, 1708, defeated their 
whole army at the battle of Oudenard. The 
French had 4000 men killed and wounded, and 
7000 taken priſoners, among whom were ele- 
ven Generals and 700 officers; while the con- 
federates had only 820 men killed. Ile, the 
bulwark of the French barrier, was now inveſted, 
and the place defended by a numerous parri- 
ſon and a Marſhal of France. Prince Eugene 
of Savoy commanded, and the Duke of Mart. 
borough covered and ſuſtained the fiege, By a 
new effort of the French the rivers were ſeized, 
and the communication with Helland interrupt- 
ed; but the Duke with great art opened new 
communications, and the neceſſary convoys 
arrived in ſafety, through countries over run 
by the enemy. The French aſſembled all their 
forces, and marched to relieye the town ; but 
were only ſpectators of its fall. The Duke 


then ſurprized the enemy's poſts on the Schad; 


paſſed that river a ſecond time; relteved Bry//e/s 
which was beſieged by the Elettor of Bavaria; 
and in the midſt of a ſevere winter obliged 
Ghent to ſurrender, 

During theſe tran ſactions in Flanders, Major- 
General Stanhope, with 3000 men, landed on the 
Iſland of Minorca, and attacked Fort St Philip. 
where the garriſon conſiſted of 1000 Spaniards 
and 600 French, who ſurrendered in three days; 
the men were made priſoners of war; and the 
whole Iſland of Minarca was conquered in three 
weeks, with the loſs of only 40 men killed and 
wounded, | 
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The French again made propoſals of peace 
to the Dutch, but they demanded ſuch terms as 
they could not accept; and it being reſolved 
to continue the war, Mar{bor:ugh in 1709 in- 
velted Touwnay, while Prince Eugene covered the 
fiegez and having taken the town, the confe- 
derat:s ſurrounded Mons, and the French at- 
tempting to throw ſuccours into the town, 
brought on the battle of Malplaquet, in which 
AZarlb:rough obtained another viciory ; but tho” 
the loſs was very great on both ſides, that of 
the conquerors was: the greatelt 

All the laſt winter the Spaniards beſieged the 
Engliſb regiment of Hotham in the caſtle of Ali- 
cant, which was bravely defended by Colonel 
S3burg, who with amazing reſolution ſtood the 
blowing up of a mine, that ſplit the rock on 
which the caſtle was ſituated, and pe iſhed with 
fevc:al officers, who were ſwailowed up in the 
opening which immcdiately cloſed upon them. 
They had been permitted to ſee the mine, but 
refuſed to ſurrender the place; and even the 
garriſon, after this terrible accident, perſiſted 
in its defence, till General Stanbepe came by 
fea to their relief, and obtained an honourable 
eapitulation for them. 

In the next campaign, 1710, the Duke of 
Marlborough took Douay, Bethune, St Venant and 
ir, which opened a paſſage into the heart of 
France, and ended the campaign without a bat- 
tle; while in Spain both parties were conquer - 
ors, and conquered by turns. 

In the compaign of 1711, Prince Eugene 
ated in Germany, and Marlborough was again 

<=” 
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oppoſed by Marſhal Villars, who boaſted that 


his lines were impregnable ; but his Grace en- 
tered theſe lines without loſing a man; enc 

ed upon the Scheld; and then reduced the ſtrong 
town of Bouchain, even in fight of the French 
army, which was ſuperior to his own, and 
made the garriſon, conſiſting of 6000 men, pri- 
ſoners of war: And this was the laſt ſervice per- 
formed in the field by the immortal Duke of 
Marlborough. 


Harley and Bolingbroke, the Queen's new mi- 
niſters, took every method that malice and en- 
vy could ſuggeſt to exaſperate the nation againſt 
the Duke, who had ſo nobly ſupported its 
glory, and in the courſe of ten victorious cam- 
paigns, had the honour of receiving ten times 
the thanks of both Houſes of Parliament ; and 
after their having made an unſucceſsful attempt 
againſt Quebec, they diſmiſſed him from his em- 
N and the command was given to the 

uke of Ormond.*® 


* Thus was diſcharged from the ſervice of his country, 
an able and experienced General, who never laid fieze to 
a town which he did net take, or fought a battle which 
he did not gain, 

Voltaire in his character of this great man, ſays, That 
he did France as much miſchief by his underſtanding as 
by his arms; that he was at St. James s a perfect cour- 
tier ; the head of a party in Parliament, and in foreign 
countries the moſt able negociator of his time. His ad- 
dreſs was ſuch, that Fagal, Secretary of the States 
General, has declared, That tho' his maſters had often 
reſolved to oppoſe what the Duke was to lay before them, 
yet his art was ſuch that he ever brought them into 
his meaſures, But we have a remarkable inſtance of the 
penetration and addreſs of this nobleman in his negocia- 
tion with Charles the XIIth of Sweden: The allies were 
apprehenſive this Prince would take part with France — 

order 
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Theſe wars were coneluded by the treaty of 
Utrecht, in 1713, by whick Spain and the Indiss 
were confirmed to Philip; but the Netherlands 
and the Spaniſb dominions in Italy were ſeparated 
ſrom that monarchy. The Italian dominions con- 
liſted of the kingdoms of Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, 
and the duchy of Milan; of which Naples, Sar- 
dinia, and Milan, were beſtowed upon the Em- 
peror ; and S:city, with the title of King, given 
to the Duke of Savoy, The Dutch had a bar- 
rier given them againſt France in the Nether- 
lands ; while the new miniſtry, in complaiſance 
to France, only inſiſted on having Dunkirk de- 
moliſhed, and on poſſeſſing Gibraltar and Mi- 

Y 


"noreer;” 


order to depreſs the Houſe of Auſtria, and the Duke of 
Marlborough was ſent to fathom his intentions. When 
he was introduced to the King, he told him, He ſhould 

think himſelf happy if he could be taught under his Ma- 

jeſty's command what he yet wanted to know in the art 

of war, His Majeſty received the compliment cor- 

dially, and the Duke, who was never in haſte to make 

propoſitions, and had learnt, by long experience, the art 
of penetrating into the ſentiments of mankind, and of 
finding out the ſecret connection between their inmoſt 
thoughts and their actions, geſtures and diſcourſe, fixed 

his eyes attentively upon the King during the whole in- 

terriew. When he ſpoke to him of the victories the 

allies had obtained, the King ſeemed pleaſed ; but when 

he mentioned any circumſtance that was favourable to the 

French, his countenance was ſo altered, that the Duke could 

perceive he had a natural averſion to France, He then 

took occaſion to ſpeak to his Majeſty cn the ſubject of his 

war with the Czar ; and obſerving that his eyes always 

kindled whenever he mentioned that Monarch's name, 

and perceiving a map of Muſcuy lay before him on the 

table, he was fully fatisfied of the King's intention. 

He, therefore, returned without making any propoſal 

whatever. 
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norca, Which had been taken by the Exglicb du- 


ring the war; though much better terms were 
before offered by the French. 

Parties ran very high in this reign. Dr. Sa- 
chewerel endeavoured to raiſe a ſpirit of perſecu- 
tion againſt the Diſſenters, and his trial ſerved 
to inflame the nation. The minds of thoſe of 
different religious parties were embittered againſt 
each other, and the landed and money'd intereſt 
were ſet at variance, only to ſerve the ambitious 
views of a few particular perſons. Theſe ani- 
moſities it is thought ſhorten'd the days of the 
Queen, who died at Kenſington on the firſt of 
Auguft, 1714, in the goth year of her age, and 
the 13th of her reign, having had the misfor- 
tune to loſe her royal conſort Prince George about 
ſix years before. She was privately interred in 
King Henry VIIth's Chapel. 

Her perſon was of the middle ſize, majeſtic 
and well proportioned ; her face round and 
handſome ; her complexion ruddy ; her features 
ſtrong and regular, and her hair of a dak brown. 
She was poſieſted of all the virtues that in pri- 
vate life could adorn her ſex ; and the honour 
of the Pritiſb arms, during her reign, was 
carried to an amazing height. Notwithſtand- 
ing the violent party feads, which embitter- 
ed her repoſe, and deformed her reign, ſhe 
was (ſays an eminent author; as perſonally dear 
to her ſervants, as the intereſted manners of a 
court would permit a ſovereign to be; and ſhe 
never made her appearance in public, but ſhe 
was received with loud and general acclama- 
tions. Nor ought the cruel aſperſions caſt upon 
ber towards the latter end of her reign to be 
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urged in abatement of this account, as they 
were in general derived from the moſt odious 
ſources ; and when truth and time ſhall take a 
review of that perplexed period, more cauſe 
will be found to lament her ſituation than to 
lame her conduct. 

It is to be obſerved, Thar during the whole 
reign of King Hlliam, ſhe was entirely neg- 
lected by the ies in compliment to that Prince, 
who could not prevail on himſelf to treat her 
even with common civility. Her firſt admini- 
flration had been compoſed of 7ories : The 
Lords Marlborough and Godalphin were both ſup- 
poſed to be tories: And it was only for making 
occaſional conceſſions to the <u/:gs, that they 
fell into diſgrace with that party ; when, and 
not till then, they became converts to achig- 
2i/m. Courtiers, as a celebrated politician ob- 
ſerves, were never intended for martyrs ; it is, 
therefore, no wonder they ſhould ſometimes 
change thoſe principles on which their happi- 
neſs ſeems no longer to depend: Nor is it at all 
ſurprizing that the Queen, when ſhe found her- 
ſelf uneaſy under the domination of the Ducheſs 
of Marlborough, ſhould have recourſe: to her old 
friends to lift her out of her trouble. 

She procured a law for the building of 50 
new churches within the bills of mortality, 
and an augmentation of the livings of the 
poor clergy. In 1703 was a dreadful ſtorm 
of wind. In 1707, the union of the two king- 
doms of England and Scotland took place ; and 
in 1708, there was a ſevere froſt, which occa- 
ſion: d a great ſcarcity of proviſions. 
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XXX. GEORGE the Finer; 
from 1714 to 1727. 


Inur'd alike to council and the field, 
Before his ſway ſee oppoſition yield: 
In wiſdom and the laws he put his truſt, 
Was cautious, ſteady, fortunate and juſt. 
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COTEMPORARIES. 


POP ES. Kings of France. 
Clement XI. 1700 
Innocent XIII. 1721 Lewis XIV. 1643 
Benedict XIII. 1323 Lewis XV. 1715 
Emperor. 5 


Charles VI. 1711 


N the death of Queen Anne, ſuch of the 

members of the Regency and Privy Coun- 
cil as were in town, aſſembled. and gave orders, 
That the EleQor of Hanover ſhould be pro- 
claimed King; add proper perſons were ſent to 
ſollicit his Majeſty's preſence in England. He 
landed at Greenwich on the 18th of September, 
1714, where he was received by the Lords of the 
Regency; on the 20th he made h's public en- 
try through the city of London, and was crown- 
ed on the 11th of October following. His Ma- 
jelty immediately made ſeveral changes in the 
miniltry ; the Duke of Marlborough, who had 
arrived in England from · a voluntary exile juſt 
on the Queen's death, was reſlored to his former 
poſts, Several perſons of great diſtinction were» 
promoted, and the Lord B-lingbroke, who had 
the chief power at the end of the Queen's reign, 
thought proper to fly, and his example was fol- 
lowed by the Duke of Ormond. Ihe Earl of 
Oxferd was ſent to the Tower, where he conti- 
naed two years, and was then brought to his 
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trial before the Lords in Neminſter Hall, when he 
was acquitted, a Lord Sommers had alſo been. 
Lord Oxford dicd in retirement, and the Puke 
of Ormond in exile ; but Lord Bolingbroke was at 
laſt permitted to return and die in England. Theſe 
changes were produced without any direct oppo- 
ſition, though different mobs treated each other 
in a very violent manner, particularly on the 
coronation 3 and the high-church mob deſtroy- 
ing ſeveral meeting houſes, the riot act was 
paſſed, which made it felony for twelve perſons 
to continue riotouſly together an hour after this 
proclamation was read. 

Mean while the Pretender ſent over a decla- 
ration, in which he aſſzrted his claim to the 
crown, and the Nozjurors or Jacobites diſperſed 
ſeveral ſeditious papers about the kingdom,and it 
ſoon appeared that James the ſon of Kin 
2 II. had a conſiderable party in England : 

pon which Sir IT illiam Wyndham, Mr. Thomas 
Forſter, and five other members of the Houſe 
of Commons, were ordered to be taken into 
cuſtody. The Habeas Corpus aft being ſome 
time before ſuſpended, Sir Villiam was ſent to 
the Tower, and afterwards releaſed ; and Mr. 
Forſter appeared in arms in Northumberland. 

John Erskine Earl of Mar, with ſeveral other 
noblemen and gentlemen, under the pretence of 
hunting, aſſembled at the Brae of Mar, and on 
the 16th of September proclaimed the Pretender 
King, by the name of James VIII. and their 
numbers ſoon encreaſed to 12, 00 men, of which 
army. the Earl was Lieutenant-general. The 
Earl of Derwentwater and Mr, Forſter aſſembled 
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their friends in Northumberland, and the latter 
not only aſſumed the character of General for 
the Pretender, but perſonally declared him 
King at Warkworth. Mean while Lord Viſcount 
Kenmure headed ſome noblemen and others in 
the welt of Scotland, and at the ſame time de- 
clared the Pretender King at Moffat in Annan- 
dale. Thus were there three numerous bo- 
dies of men in open rebellion. Kenmure joined 
Forfler on the borders of Scotland, where they 
expected a reinforcement from the Earl of Mar. 
Mean while aſlociations were formed in England 
for the King. 

At length Mackinto/b, Kenmure and Forſter 
marched towards Car/i//e, but were deſerted by 
500 Highlanders, Forſter had the chief com- 
mand while in England, and without interrup- 
tion marched to Preſton in Lancaſhire ; but Ge- 
neral Villes came up with them at the head of 
ſix regiments of dragoons and one of foot, on 
the 12th of November, when the rebels being 
{urprized, left the paſs over the Ribble open, 
and prepared fer their defence in the town, 
which they defended till the next day,when Gen. 
Willes being joined by General Carpenter, with 
three regiments of dragoons, entirely ſurrounded 
the place: But though the Scotch were for cut- 
ting their way through the dragoons, Forſter 
ſubmitted, and delivered up all his men priſoners 
at diſcretion, Upon which the royal troops en- 
tered the town in triumph, and took 1489 pri- 
ſoners, of whom 1022 were Scotch. 

The very ſame day on which theſe rebels ſur- 
rendered, thoſe under the Earl of Mar being 
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joined by the Farl of Seaforth, with his northern 
C'ans, attacked the Duke of Argy/e who had 3500 
men, of which 1200 were dragoons; while the 
Earl of Mar had gooo men, of which only 500 
were horſe, A bloody battle was fought, and 
both ſides claimed the victory: For though the 
Duke of Argyle's right wing ſoon routed the ene- 
my's left, the Highlanders charged the Duke's 
left wing with ſuch fury, that, warding off their 
bayonets with their targets, and ruſhing with 
their broad ſwords among the ranks, they obliged 
that wing to retire. 

On the 22d of December the Pretender landed 
at Peterhead, and was conducted to Fetteraſſe by 
his principal adherents, where he was proclaimed 
King, and aſſumed all the ſtate of royalty. He 
had his court at Scoor, and his head quarters at 
Perth. But the rebel chiefs finding it impoſſible 
to reſiſt the royal fo ces, reſolved to abandon 
the whole enterprize. They, however, burnt 
ſeveral villages to diſtreſs the Duke of Argyle in 
his march, who in January, 1716, obliged them 
to abandon Perth ; from whence they retired to 
Mecntroſe, where the Pretender privately made 
his eſcape on board a French ſhip and returned 
to France; upon which General Gordon led them 
into the mounta'ns, where they diſperſed. 

This formidable oppoſition was now entirely 
ſuppreſs d: But of all the noblemen ſentenced to 
die by the Houſe of Lords, none, except the 
Lords Derævent it ater and Kenmure, were be- 
headed ; and only a ſmall number of thoſe of 
the lower rank were executed, in compariſon of 
the mary who were ſound guilty. About 1000 
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who ſubmitted to the royal mercy petitioned for 
tranſportation, which was granted, and they 
were ſhipped for America. It is remarkable, 
that Lord Lowat, and Lord Kilmarnock who was 
then a minor, and who both ſuFered for rebellion 
in 1746 and 1747, now diſtinguiſhed themſclves 
in the ſervice of King George the Firſt. 

Charles XII. of Sweden had ſome concern in 
this attempt in Scoz/and, ; and in 1717 formed, 
in conjunction with Spain, a ſcheme for ſetting 
the Pretender on the throne of Erg/ard, on ac- 
count of his Britannic Majeſty's having pur- 
chaſed the duchies of Bremen and Verden of the 
King of Denmark, who had conquered them 
from the Swedes ; but his firſt attempt being de 
feated by ſending Sir George Byng with a ſqua- 
dron into the Ba/tic, he had not time to form a 
ſecond ; for he was the next year killed at the 
ſiege of Fredericſbal. 

The ſame year the Lower Houſe of Convo- 
cation drew up a ret reſenta: ion g_ certain 
tenets advanced by Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, Biſhop 
of Banpor, in his work entitled A Preſervative 
againſi the Principl:s and Practices of the Nunju- 
rors, and in a ſermon preached before the King, 
entitled, The Natuwe of the Kingdom of Chriit, 
ſhexwing it not to be of this world, This ſermon 

ave riſe to a prodigious number of pamphlets, 
and both the above works were cenſured by the 
convocation ; whereupon his Majeſty prorogued 
that body, which has never ſince ſat to do buſi- 
neſs. 

The King of Spain having taken Sardinia, and 
invaded Sicily, the Emperor, Great Britain, 
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France and Holland, formed the quadruple al- 
liance againſt his Moſt Catholic Nlajeſty; upon 
which Sir George Byng was ſent with 21 ſhips of 
the line into the Mediterranean, where tlie Spa- 
»iards had a fleet of 27 men of war; and on 
the 31ſt of Jah, 1718, Sir George came up 
with the Spani/> Admiral Dor Antonio de Caoſii- 
nata off Cape Paſſaro on the ſouth-cilt point 
of Sicily, where, in an engagement, he defeated 
the Sanz; Admiral, took ten men of war and 
burnt four, and even took the Admiral and 

Rear-Admiral priſoners. After which he de- 
ſtroyed ſeven Spaniſb men of war, and great 
quantities of naval ſtores, on the coaſt of Sc y 
and Biſcay, and by his conduct principally con- 
tributed towards driving the Spaniards out of 
Sicily. 

War being declared againſt Spain in Decem- 
ber, a Spaniſh ſquadron, with 10,009 regular 
troops under the Duke of Ormond, was ſent to 
invade E:g/and; but were happily diſperſed, and 
rendered unable to proceed, by a violent ſtorm. 
However, the Marquis of Tallibardine, and the 
Earls of Seaforth and Mari/chal, with 307 Spa- 
niſb ſoldiers, landed in Sco//and, and were joined 
by 2000 Highlanders: But being attacked by 
General Vighiman with 1200 men on the 10th 
of June, were entirely defeated, and thoſe who 
eſcaped fled to the mountains, But not a man 
ſuffered for this rebellion. 

This inſult was returned by Lord Cobham's 
making a deſcent upon Spain, and taking Vigo; 
after which the King of Spain acceeded to the 
quadruple alliance. 


An 
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In 1720 was ſet on foot the ſcandalous pro- 
ject of the South-Sea Company, in imitation of 
the Mi iti ſcheme, which had the year be- 
fore half ruined France; when means were found 
to raiſe the price of itocks to near ten times 
its real value, by which a great number of 
adventurers were ruined, while the few who 
were in the ſecret raiſed immenſe fortunes. 
However, the next year the Parliament enquired 
into this affair, and large penalties were in- 
fitted on the Directors ot that company. 

Robert Walpole, Eſq; who with Mr. Puliney 
had before reſigned their poſts at conrt, now 
came again into place; and Mr. alpole gradually 
fixed himſelf in that miniſterial power which 
he held above 20 years. About this time a miſ- 
underſtanding ariſing between the king and the 
Prince of M alis, all who were diſguſted in the 
King's ſervice, crowded to the Prince: After 
which there was a formal reconciliation. The 
new miniſters, who had lately gained the aſcen- 
dant, ſoon fell out among themſelves ; for Mr. 
Pultney being difpleaſed at Mr. H alpele's pro- 
ceedings, who had obtained the knighthood, 
firſt of the Bath, and then of the Garter, threw 
up his place of Cofferer ; when high diſputes 
aroſe in Parliament, and a paper war enſued, at- 
tended with an amazing inundation of papers 
and pamphlets, which, tho' many of them were 
well wrote, did more ſervice to the ſtationer, pub- 
liſher, and printer than to the public. 

In 17 22, the Earl of Orrery, Dr, Atterbury Bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, Lord North and Grey, and af- 
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terwards the Duke of Norfo/4, were committed 
to the Tower for high treaſon ; and in the be- 
ginning of the next year Dr. Friend, Chriſflopher 
Layer, John Plunket, George Kelly, and Dennis 
Kelly, were alſo ſeized and impriſoned : But all 
except Dr. Atterbary, Layer, Phanket and Kelly, 
were admitted to bail; after which Dr. Atter- 
bury was baniſhed, and ended his life in Fance. 
George Kelly and Plunket were impriſoned for 
life, and on the 17th of May, 1723, [ayer was 
_ and quartered at Tyburn, and his head 


fixed on Temple bar. 
In 1726, the Spaniards inveſted Gibraltar; but 


after keeping open the trenches before it for ſeve- 
ral months, raiſed the ſiege having loſt 10,000 
men before the place without deſtroying more 
than zoo of the garriſon, which was defended 
by Col. Clayton. A little beſore this the brave 
Admiral Hefier was ſent with a conſiderable 
fleet to block up the galleons in Porto-Bello; 
but was ſuffered to lie inactive at the Baſfimento 
iſlands till he died. Wo 

This year his Majeſty ſet out for his Cerman 
dominions and landed in Holland; but was 
taken ill in his coach on the road to Hanover, 
and died two days after at his brother's palace at 
Ofaabrug, on the 11th of June, 1727, in the 
68th year of his age, and the 1 3th of his reign, 
and was interred at Hanover. 

King George I was of a moderate ſtature: 
His features were regular and manly, and his 
countenance grave and majeſtic. He was an 
able and experienced General, and a conſum- 
mate politician: He governed England with great 
| _— a_ 
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mildneſs ; was an enemy to perſecution, and 
never encroached on the civil or religious liber- 
ties of his ſubjects. 
In this reign there were two remarkable 
eclipſes of the ſun, the firſt in April, 1715, 
when the ſun was totally darkened in London for 
near three minutes and a half; the birds flew to 
ſhelter, and all nature ſeemed in aſtoniſhment: 
The ſecond was in May, 1 724, but was not quite 
total. On the 14th of September, 1715, the 
tide in the River I hames ebb'd ſo low that ſeve- 
ral perſons waded croſs it near ¶ hiteball. About 
this time five rioters were executed at the end 
of Sa/i/bury-court, for endeavouring to pull down 
a mug-houſe in that court ; There were ſeveral 
of theſe mug-houſes in the city and ſuburbs, all 
of which were frequented by the zealous friends 
of the Hanover ſucceſſion, who formed them- 
ſelves into clubs or ſocieties, in order to oppoſe 
the mobs raiſed by the enemies of the govern- 
ment. In 1716, great northern lights appeared 
in the air, and much terrified the populace; and in 
the ſame year there was a ſevere froſt which conti- 
| nued three months, during which a fair was 
| kept, and an ox roaſted, on the Thames : This | 
year alſo the triennial act was repealed. In f 
1718 guineas were reduced to 21 ſhillings, In f 
1719, the occaſional conformity and ſchiſm acts 
were repealed. In 1720, a large ball of fire 
with a long train, was ſeen to paſs over the 
whole kingdom after ſun- ſet, which for a moment 
m a light nearly equal to that of mid-day. 
n 1721, the experiment of inoculating for the 
Small-Pox was tried on ſeven criminals in New- 


gate, and the practice firſt adopted in England. 
Z A 
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In 1723, the Mint in Southwark, which from its 
being a privileged-place was a harbour for all 
kind of vil'ains, was ſuppreſſed. In 1725. his 
Majeſty revived the order of Knights of the Bath. 
In 1726, an earthquake was felt in the Weſt of 
England; and towards the end of this reign Mary 
Tofts, a mean woman of Godalmin in Surrz, pre- 
tended to be delivercd of a great number of rab- 
bits one after another, and ſo artfully carried on 
the cheat, tho'attended by the principal phyſicians 
and ſurgeons in the kingdom, that many of the 
moſt learned men-midwives maintained for a 
conſiderable time, that ſhe was no impoſtor: 
The ſums granted by Parliament in this Reign 
amounted to 27,786,468 J. which was ſo much 
more than ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſes of 
government, that ſome Hiſtorians ſay near 
800,000 /. a year might have been paid towards 
the diſcharge of the national Debt, had there 
been proper management in the miniſtry : For 
during this period the expences of the Army and 
Navy were not very great; the number of Sea- 
men in 1715, being reduced to 10,900, and ſo 
continued till 1727 : and the Army being at 
the ſame time reduced to 10,000, and not aug- 
mented till 1723. But a part of this profuſion 
may, perhaps, be charged to the anti- miniſteri- 
al-party, who were continually preſling thoſe in 
power, and obliged them to defend themſelves 
at the public expence. A Miniſter then at the 
head of Great Britain may be compared to 2 
Jockey riding an unruly horſe ; the reſt of the 
riders were driving at him, and inſtead of pur- 
ſuing his maſter's buſineſs, and ſpurring for the 
plate, his chief attention was employ'd to keep 
himſelf in the ſaddle, XXX], 
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XXXI. GEORGE le S:coxn, 
Began his reign in 1727, 


In iſſue, happieſt of the kingly ſtrain ; 
Triumphant o'er rebellion and its train : 


Oh may his Foes decline, his Friends increaſe, 
And may his Eve of Life be crown'd with Peace, 
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COTEMPORARIES. 


PoPEs. EmyprRoORs: 
Charles VI. 1711 


Benedict XIII. 1723 Charles VII. 1742 


Clement XII. 1730 Francis 1745 
Benedict XIV. 1745 King of France. 
Lewis XV. 1715 


S his late Majeſty died abroad, his death 
was not known till the 14th of June, 
1727, when about three o'clock in the after- 
noon a meſſenger brought the melancholy news 
to Sir Robert Walpole, who was then at hel/ea, 
and immediately carried it to the Prince and 
Princeſs of Wales at Richmond, who "ailing to 
town, and a council being called, his Majeſty 
King George II. was, the next morning, pro- 
claimed King: But the coronation was deferred 
till the 11th of October, when the King and 
Queen were crowned at Meſiminſten with great 
magnificence, His Majeſty's firſt public act was 
kis declaring his reſolution to maintain our civil 
and religious liberties; a promiſe which he has 
inviolably obſerved. 
Great numbers of thoſe who ſeemed diſſatisfied 
under the government of the late King, now ex- 
preſſed their confid ence in this; and for a time the 
whole nation ſeemed united ; the very men, who 
before had oppoſed the ſormer miniſtry, freely 
concurring in an act for augmenting the civil liſt, on 
account of the largeneſs of his majeſty's family. 
His Majeſty found the nation engaged in a 
war with the Spaniards, who were ſtill beſieging 
- Gibraltar, 
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Gibraltar, while the Britiſb ſquadron in the Ves 
Indies lay rotting before the Baſfimentos The 
Admirals Hefier, Hopſon, and St. Loe, who ſuc- 
ceeded each other in the command, died on 
board their ſhips, from the inclemency of the 
climate; and a prodigious mortality prevailed 
among the men, without their being permitted 
to take revenge on their enemics. 

In 1729, a peace was concluded at Seville 
between Great Britain, France and Spain, by 
which it was agreed, That reparation ſhould be 
made for the ſhips and effects taken on both 
fides, and that Don Carlos, the ſecond ſon of 
the King of Spain, ſhould have the eventual ſuc- 
ceflion of Tuſcany, Caſton de Medicis, the Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany was then alive, and when he 


died, his dominions were transferred to the 


Duke of Lorraine, whoſe duchy was ceded to 
France. 

In 1733, the Exciſe-ſcheme was brought 
into Parliament, for putting the duties on to- 
bacco and wine under the laws of exciſe ; But 
the miniſtry ſound this ſo unpopular, that they 
were afraid of venturing upon ſuch an extenſion 
of the exciſe-laws, which were conſidered as 
the badges of ſlavery. 

In 1737, the Britiſb merchants made great 
complaints againſt the Span; depredations in 
America, which were followed by a convention 
between the two crowns, and that convention 
was followed by a declaration of war againſt Spain 
on the 29th of O ober, 1739. The firſt blow 
was ſtruck by the brave Admiral Vernon, on the 
22d of November, 1740, who, with fix ſhips, 
took Porto Bell. He immediately became 

| e 
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idolized by the populace, and had the honouy 
of receiving the thanks of both Houſes of Par- 
liament. Ihe next year he was ſent with 29 
thips of the line, with a body of land- forces, 
conſiſting of 10,000 ſoldiers, under the com- 
mand of General Wentworth, in order to at- 
tack Carthagena : But though he deſtroyed ſix 
Spaniſh ſhips of the line, and ſeven galleons, 
the attempt miſcarried, through a diſagreement 
between the Admiral and the General, who loſt 
2000 men in attacking Fort Lazar; nor were 
they more ſucceſsful in an attempt to reduce the 
iſland of Cuba. 

In 1742, the Spaniards invaded Georgia, but 
were repulſed with great loſs by General Ogle- 
_— who thus ſecured Georgia and Cara- 

AA. | 

Mean while Commodore Anſon carried terror 
into the South-Seas. He ſet ſail from England 
with a ſquadron of five men of war in 1740, 
and after having ſuffered the moſt dreadful di- 
ſtreſſes, ſurpriſed and took Paita on the 12th of 
November, 1741, and having plundered and burnt 
the town, and ſcized ſeveral Spar iſb ſhips, he on 
his return, by the way of the Eaſt Indies, took 
the Manilla galleon, loaded with treaſure. He 
returned to England in 1744, with the riches 
he had' acquired from the Spaniards, which 
amounted to about 400,000/. and this treaſure 
was carried in triumph to London in 32 waggons. 

While the Kings of Great Britain and Spain 
were carrying on the war, the Emperor Charles 
VI. died on the gth of O#eber, 1745, and was 
ſucceeded in his hereditary dominions by his 
eldeſt daughter Maria Tbereſa Walpurge : ho 
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though Spain, Ryuſia, Great Britain, the States 


General, Denmark, Saxony, and at laſt France 
had guarantied the ſucceſiion of the Auſtrian do- 
minions to the female iſſue of Charles VI. 
that Prince was ſcarce laid in his grave, before 
is daughter was ſhook upon the throne : 'The 
Elector of Bavaria claimed his right by the 
pen; and the King of Pru//a, who had preten- 
ſions on Sileſia, aſſerted his by the ſword, and 
with an army of 100,-co of the beſt diſciplined 
troops in Europe, ſuddenly invaded Siliſia, took 
that whole province, and being joined by the 
King of France and other Princes, procured the 
imperial crown for the Elector of Bavaria; 
while the Queen of Hungary found a powerful ally 
in the King of Great Britain: Sardinia eſpouſed 
Her cauſe; Holland came to her aſſiſtance; and 
at laſt Raſſia agreed to march an army in her 
defence. The ector of Bavaria aſcended the 
imperial throne in January, 1747, by the name 
of Charles VII. but was one of the moſt unhappy 
Princes upon earth; his electoral dominions 
were over- run by the Auſtrians, the French driven 
out of Bohemia with incredible loſs, and the King 
of Pruſſia concluded a Peace at Bre//au with the 

neen of Hungary, X 
Sir Robert Walpole being diſmiſſed from his em- 
ployments, and Cardin Fleury the Prime Mini- 
ſter of France dying, thoſe two courts were no 
longer governed by the pacif e meaſure: of thoſe 
miniſters; and, therefore, Englandand France, un- 
der the name of auxiliaries, became principals in 
the war. The Carl Oo: Stair was ſent into Finders 
with 16,000 Brit;/ iro0ps, witzre they were rein- 
forced by ſome Auſrass, and entered Cn 
0 
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to join the Hanowverians. His Pritannic Maje 
and the Duke of Cumberland joined the allied 
army, which amounted to 40,000 men, at A 
chaffenberg. Marſhal Nocilles, with a much ſu- 
perior force, blocked them up between the river 
Maine and a mountain, which obliged his Ma- 
jeſty to make a dangerous march that brought 
on the battle of Dettingen, fought on the 14th 
of June, 1743. in which the King of Great 
Britain had the glory of the field: I he French 
loſt near 4000 men, while the allies had only 
2000 killed and wounded; among the former 
was General Clayton, and among the latter the 
Duke of Cumberland. 

In the beginning of the year 1744, Admiral 
Matthews blocked up the Spanih Admiral 
Nawarro in Toulon, who being convoyed out 
of that harbour on the 1oth of February by 
ae Court the French Admiral, Matthews attack- 
ed the combined fleets of France and Spain. 
The Britiſb fleet conſiſted of about 40 ſail, and 
the combined fleet was much upon an equality ; 
but Admiral Matthews receiving no aſſiſtance 
from Vice-Admiral Lefock, the French ſucceeded 
in convoying the Spani/> ſquadron. No ſhips 
were loſt on either ſide, though many men were 
killed, among whom was the brave Captain 
Cornwall, whoſe loſs was ſo much regretted, 
that the Parliament erected a magnificent monu- 
ment to his memory in V eſtminſier Abbey. 

The ſame year war was declared againſt 
France; but Marſhal Wade, who commanded 
the Britih, Auſtrian and Dutch troops in the 
Netherlands, was obliged to act defenſively, 
while Marſhal Noailles took Courtray, Menin, 
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pres, Furnes, and Fort Knock, About this 
time Marſhal Belleiſe and his brother were 
_ in Hanover, and ſent priſoners to Eng- 
In 1745, the Emperor Charles VII. died at 
Munich, ſick of the world, ſtript of his paternal 
dominions, and enjoying only the title of Em- 
peror. Ihe Heſſiars now paſſed from the 
French into Britiſh pay, and the Grand Duke 
of Tuſcany, coniort to the Queen of Hungary, 
was elected Emperor. 

Viarſhal Saxe was now at the head of the 
French army, and the Duke of Cumberland, with 
Prince alaeck and Marihal Konig egg, com- 
manded that of the confederates, who under- 
took the relief of Journay, which was inveſted 
by the French ; and this brought on a general 
battle at Fontenoy, on the firſt of May, in which 
the French, who greatly excceded the allies in 
number, loſt about qooo men, and the allies a- 
bout 6000, yet they were obliged to retire back 
to Fontenoy; but made an admirable retreat un- 
der the conduct of the Duke and the Earl of 
Crauſord. The ſame year the people of New Eng- 
land, aſſiſted by ten men of war under Commo- 
dore Warren, bravely attacked and took the 
iſland of Cape Breton, with the loſs of only 100 
men : But were afterwards obliged to part with 
this valuable acquiſition in exchange for Madras, 
which had been taken by the French, 

Lewis XV. now revived the Pretender's claim 
to theſe kingdoms, and a ſtrong fleet was equip- 
ped at Breſt to carry over his eldeſt ſon Charles 
Francis Edward to Great Britain, with 12,000 
ſoldiers commanded by Marſhal Saxe; but this 
ex- 
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expedition was happily fruſtrated by a ſtorm, is 
which many of tie troops were loſt, and the 
winds and waves providentially ſaved England 
from a French invaſion. However, on the 14th 
of July the young Fretender ſail'd to Scot/and in a 
ſmall frigate of 18 guns, attended only by eight 
perſons of diſtinction and five ſervants, and 
landed on the 27th of July at Moidart in Lecha- 
ber, between the iſlands of Sky and Mul. He 
foon obtained a confiderable force, and proceed- 
ing thro' ſeveral parts of Scotland, had his la- 
ther proclaimed King, while he him{cit aiſumed 
the title of Prince-Regent. Un the 17th of 
Auguſt he entered Edinburgh, and on the 2 ſt of 
September defeated Sir John Cope ac Preſton- 
Pans, 

His Pritarnic Mujeſty now returned to Erg- 
land; the troops were ordered from Flanders; 
60c0 auxiliarics were ſent from Holland, and 15 
noblemen raiſed 15 new regiments at their own 
expence. The young Pretender having now 
6000 foot, took Car/://e on the 1 5th of Nowenber, 
and when he had garriſoned that place, about 
4000 of the rebels marched to Mancheſter, and 
from thence to Derby, at which time the Duke 
of Cumberland lay at Stone in Stafford/pire with an 
army of 12, 00 men, while Marſhal Wade ad- 
vanced from Nexwca/i/e, when the rebels finding 
themſelves in danger of being incloſed by two 
armies, retreated back, and were cloſely follow - 
ed by the Duke, who having obliged the garri- 
fon of Carliſſe to ſurrender, left the command of 
the army to Lieutenant-General Haw/zy, and 
returned to London. 

General 
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General Hawley now marched to Falkirk to 
raiſe the ſiege of Stirling. The Pretender 
marched to attack him, and an engagement 
enſued on the 17th of January, in which the 
dragoons fled at Falkirk as they had done at 
Preſton- Pans ; the foot followed, and the rebels 
were again victorious, and both in this and the 
other defeat, the rebels f.ized all the artillery 
and baggage, The Duke of Cumberland now 
went to Edinburgh, and took upon himſelf the 
command of the army, which had been greatly 
reinforced, and on the 15th of 4pri/ came to an 
engagement near Culloden Houſe, four miles eaſt 
of [nwerneſs, and obtained a complete victory, in 
which about 1400 of the rebels were killed, 
wounded and taken priſoners, tho' the royal ar- 
my had only 60 men killed, and 289 wounded. 
The fugitive rebels diſperſed themſclves in ſepa- 
rate bodies, and being cloſely purſued, an end was 
Put to the rebellion. The Earl of Ki/marneck, 
Lord Balmerine, Lord Lovat, and Mr. Radclife, 
brother to the late Earl of Derærentarater, were 
aiterwards beheaded for this rebellion on T caver- 
£117, But the whole number who ſuffered death 
were no more than fixty-ſix. 

In 1746, an unſucceſsful attempt was made 
againlt Port I Orient. 

In 1747, the Admirals Anſan and Warren 
were ſent © intercept a French ſquadron of five 
ips of the line and five frigates, and coming 
© an engagement on the zoth of May 24 leagues 
„HF Cape Finifterre, took the whole {quadron, 
upon which Admiral Anon made another tri- 
amphal proceſſion into Condon. Ihe bullion 
taken in this feet being carried to the bank in 
went 
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twenty waggons. Voltaire eſtimates this loſs of 
the French at near a million ſterling. The next 
month the S? Domingo fleet was intercepted, and 
46 merchant-ſhips taken; and ſoon after this 
Rear Admiral Hawke took fix French men of 
war. 

On the 21ſt of June, 1747, the Duke of 
Cumberland engaged the French at Val, when 
the Dutch horſe ſhamefully fled, which obliged 
the allies to retreat towards Maeſtricht, with the 
loſs of 6000 men, tho' the French loſt 11,000. 
The French had in this campaign taken Sluy:, 
Sas-Van-Ghent, Hulſt, Axel, and Terneuſe, and 
now laid ſiege to 3 which they 
took, after the loſs of 20,000 men; but the 
march of the Ryan troops into Germany occa- 
ſioned a ceſſation of hoſtilities in Flanders, which 
was ſoon follow'd by a general peace, proclaimed 
at London on the 2d of February, 1749. 

The French, however, had no ſooner raiſed a 
powerful navy, than they broke the peace by 
erecting forts on the back of the Britiſb ſettle- 
ments in America, and in 1754, attempted to ſeize 
Nova Scotia: Upon which Adm. boſcauven was 
ſent in 1755 to protect that province, who took 
many of the French ſhips : But on the gth of July 
General Braddock was ſurprized in his march to 
Fort Dugueſne on the back of Virginia, by a body 
of Frexch and Indians: Two thouſand ſoldiers 
immediately fled, leaving their General, who 
with many of the officers and 200 men were 
killed. The news of this ſhameful defeat, how- 
ever, was ſoon followed by that of a victory ob- 
tained by Sir William Jelmſon over the French 
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and Indians near the Engliſb fort at Ofavego, on 
the Lake Ontario, at the back of New-Eng/and. 

The French now threatened an invaſion, and 
12,000 Hanoverians and 6000 Heſſians were ſent 
for to guard Britain in 1756. The Queen of 
Hungary, who owed all ſhe poſſeſſed to Great 
Britain, inſtead of oppoſing France, (her and 
our natural enemy) entered into an alliance 
with that power, in order to ſtrip the King of 
Pruffa of part of his dominions. Mean while 
the French landed 16,000 men in Minorca, which 
was bravely defended by General Þ/akeney. His 
Majeſty declared war againſt France on the 17th 
of May, 17 56, and ſent Admiral Byng, with 
thirteen ſhips of the line and five frigates, to 
the relief of Minorca; La Galiſſoniere, the 
French Admiral, attacked him with twelve ſhips 
of the line and five frigates : when after an en- 
gagement of four hours, without much damage 
on either ſide, the French Admiral retired to Mi- 
norca, and Admiral Byng to Gibraltar, which 
occaſioned the loſs of Minorca, for which he was 
tried and ſhot at Port/mouth, 

During theſe tranſactions in Europe, Admiral 
Watſon, who was ſent to the Eaft Indies to ſe- 
cure the Trade, and curb the trench in thoſe 
parts, attacked and took Geriah belonging to 
Tulagee Argria the pirate, burnt his ſhips in the 
harbour, and ſeized all his ammunition, and his 
treaſure, which in money and effects amounted 
to about 130,000/, 

In May, 1756, the Nabob of Bengal, 2 
tending that he had received many inſults from 
the Ergliſb governor. raiſed an army of 70,000 

A a men. 
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men, with which he attacked and took Calcutta, \ 


and ſome other Exg/i/s forts on that coaſt, ra- 
vaged the factories, and forced 170 of the com- 
pany's ſervants into a cloſe dungeon, where 154 
of them died in one night for want of freſh air. 

But, on the 5th of February following, the 
intrepid Col. Clive, with a ſmall number of land 
forces, aided by the brave Admiral Watfor, at- 
tacked the Nabob's army at Calcutta, conſiſting 
of 25,000 men, which he ſoon routed, and ob- 
Iiged the Nabob to conclude a peace, and agree 
to reſtore all the company's factories, treaſure, 
and effects which had been by him taken. 

Soon after this engagement, Col. Chwe being 
joined by 3co of the Bombay troops, which in- 
creaſed his forces to 700 Europeans and 1600 
Blacks, marched to the French ſettlement of 
Chandernagore, ' where he ſoon got poſleſſion of 
all the out poſts, and being joined by the Ad- 
mirals Watſon and Pococł, they, in conjunction, 
attacked the principal fort, and ſoon carried it; 
1700 men were made priſoners, and ſeveral 
ſhips in the harbour, with 183 pieces of can- 
non, three mortars, and a conſiderable quantity 
of ammunition were taken. 


The French, however, on their part took O 


4wego, and gained other advantages in America; 
and in 1757, the French King marched anume- 
rous army into Germany, under Marſhal 4 Etrees, 
who entered Hanover, defeated the Duke of 
Cumberland, and took poſſeſſion of the capital; 
upon which a Neutrality was ſigned for that 
electorate. But ſoon aſter this the French and 
the Army of the Fnpire were defeated by the 
King of Praia. 
HF V. 4. S. 
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